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SIXTH BOOK. 


JOHN KYRLE, THE MAN OF ROSS. 


Several years ago, two ladies, named the Misses 
Miranda and Octavia Hill, started a society which had 
for its object the brightening of the lives of poor 
people in the large towns. It hoped to attain this end 
by turning waste plots of ground into gardens and 
plantations, by encouraging the growth of flowers and 
the decoration of cottages, by giving performances of 
good music, and by other means. Great interest was 
shown by high and low in its objects and methods, and 
Prince Leopold, one of the Queen’s sons, was its first 
president. This society is known as the Kyrle Society, 
a name which it took from a simple country gentleman, 
who spent a long life in acts of kindliness to his fellow- 
men, and whose deeds the society set itself to emulate. 

John Kyrle was born in 1687 in the little Hereford- 
shire town of Ross. His family had been settled there 
for centuries, and on the small estate which he inherited 
there he lived until he had attained the great age of 
eighty-seven years. He made no great name in the world, 
but the simple title of “Man of Ross”, by which he 
became known to his countrymen, was perhaps a higher 
mark of honour than a title of more sound and preten- 
sion. For its very simplicity reflects the man’s character: 
he was a simple, good-hearted, benevolent man, who did 
5 & = 
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what he could for his own neighbourhood and sought no 
wider field. His tall, well-knit figure, his big-nosed red 
face, his loud cheery voice, were well known and loved 
by all his neighbours. 

A circumstance worthy of note is that Kyrle did not 
owe his popularity to great wealth. His income was no 
more than £500 a 
year. But a man 
must be judgee, not 
by the extent of his 
possessions, but by 
the use he makes of 
them. Kyrle did with 
his small income an 
amount of good far 
greater In proportion 
than many even of 
the most generous 
wealthy men have 
succeeded in doing. 

Kyrle had a pas- 
sion for building, and 
for planting trees and 
laying out gardens; 
and after showing 
what he could do in 
this way to improve 
his own property, he was always delighted to lend money 
for the same object to any of his trustworthy neighbours. 
Only he insisted, with pardonable and harmless vanity, 
on being allowed to superintend his friend’s building 
operations. He laid out for his town a piece of ground 
in walks, shaded by ornamental trees, with a fountain 
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in the middle. The town being insufficiently supplied 
with water, Kyrle dug a reservoir in his own garden, 
into which he forced water from the river by means of 
an engine, and then conveyed the water to the houses 
through underground pipes. 

When there was danger of the beautiful spire of Ross 
Church collapsing, it was Kyrle who came forward with 
a plan for strengthening it, got up a subscription to 
defray the expense of the repairs, and saw that they 
were properly carried out. Every week the poor of the 
town were granted a gift of bread, bought with the pro- 
ceeds of a toll on all corn brought to market. It was 
Kyrle who for many years managed the distribution of 
this grant, in such a way as to win golden opinions 
from all. 

Many pleasant anecdotes are told of the Man of Ross, 
When he was planting his elm-walk, it was his wont to 
sally forth with a spade on one shoulder, and a wooden 
bottle of liquor for a labourer and himself. On one 
occasion this labourer, drinking out of the bottle, did not 
cease till he had emptied it. Kyrle said to him, “John, 
why did not you stop when I called to you?” “Why, 
sir, said the man, “don’t you know that people can 
never hear when they are drinking?” The next time 
Kyrle applied himself to the bottle, the man placed him- 
self opposite to him, and opened his mouth as if bawling 
aloud till Kyrle had finished. Then Kyrle asked, “Well, 
John, what did you say?” “Ah! you see, sir,” sagd the 
man, with twinkling eyes, “1 was right; nobofly can 
hear when he is drinking.” No labourer woul have 
played such a trick on a bad-tempered man. 7 

Near the fire in his kitchen Kyrle kept a iarge block 
of wood, which was reserved as a seat for anygne who 
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liked to take it. Many a poor man in distress came and 
sat there while he poured out his troubles to his host's 
sympathetic ear. Every Sunday Mr. Kyrle gave a piece 
of boiled beef and several loaves of bread to some of 
the poorest families in the town. When he died, he left 
neither debts nor money, for, being unmarried and with | 
no one dependent on him, he had not needed to save. 
His whole income, beyond the expenses of his simple 
living, was devoted to good works. It was right tHat the 
name of so quiet and unostentatious a benefactor should 
be commemorated, and the Kyrle Society exists to bear 
witness to, and to carry on, the work of a good man. 


THE MAN OF ROSS. 


But all our praises why should lords engross? 

Rise, honest Muse, and sing the Man of Ross! 
Pleased Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, 
And rapid Severn hoarse applatse resounds. 

Who hung with woods yon mountain’s sultry brow? 

From the dry rock who bade the waters flow? 
Not to the skies in useless columns toss’d, 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost, 
But clear and artless, pouring through the plain 

Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 
Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose? 

Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise? 
“The Man of Ross!” each lisping babe replies. 
Behold the market-place with poor o’erspread! 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread; 

He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but void of state, 
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Where age and want sit smiling at the gate: 

Him portion’d maids, apprenticed orphans bless’d, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest. 

Is any sick?—the Man of Ross relieves, 
Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes, and gives. 
Is there a variance ?—enter but his door, 

Baulk’d are the courts, and contest is no more. 
Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, 

Awd vile attorneys, now a useless race. 

Thrice happy man! enabled to pursue 
What all so wish, but want the power to do! 

Oh, say, what sums that generous hand supply? 
What mines, to swell that boundless charity ? 

Of debts and taxes, wife and children, clear, - 
This man possess'd—five hundred pounds a year. 
Blush, grandeur, blush; proud courts, withdraw your 

blaze! | 
Ye little stars, hide your diminished rays! 

And what? no monument, inscription, stone? 
His race, his form,-his name almost unknown? 

Who builds a church to God, and not to Fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name: 

Go, search it there, where to be born and die, 
Of rich and poor, makes all the history; 
Enough, that virtue fill’d the space between; 


Proved, by the ends of being, to have been. 7 
—ALEXANDER POPE. 


OLD DUTY.—I. 


“When I was quarter-master on board of the Mel- 
pomene,” said my father, “we had an old chap for first 
lieutenant whose name was Fletcher. He was a kind- 
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hearted man enough, as he never worried the ship’s 
company when there was no occasion; but, at the same 
time, he was what you call a great stickler for duty— 
made no allowances for neglect or disobedience of 
orders, although he would wink at any little skylarking, 
walking aft, shutting his eyes, and pretending not to see 
or hear it. His usual phrase was, ‘My man, you've got 
your duty to do, and I’ve got mine’. And this he 
repeated fifty times a day; so at last he went by the 
name of ‘Old Duty’. His hat was always split and 
worn in the front, from constantly taking it off, instead 
of touching it, when he came on the quarter-deck; and, 
as soon as it was too far gone in front to raise the 
purchase off his head, he used to shift it end for end, 
bringing the back part in front, and then he would wear 
it until, as the Yankees say, it was in ‘taterations alto- 
gether ’, and he was forced to bend a new one. 

“Now, we had a boy on board, who entered one day 
when the. captain landed at Torquay to dine with a 
friend. His name was Jack Jervis. His father and his 
whole tribe had been fishermen for as long as could be 
remembered; and Jack himself had been drafted out of his 
cradle into a cobble; and there he had continued day and 
night, from one year’s end to another, helping his father 
to fish. So, you see, it had become second nature to him; 
and, after he came on board, his liking for his former 
calling still remained with him, and he never was so 
happy as when his line was overboard, or when he was 
snooding a hook in some corner or another. He went 
by the name of Jack the Fisherman; and a smart, active, 
willing lad he was, sure enough. _ 

“Now, there was a little difficulty between Old Duty 
and Jack the Fisherman. Old Duty would not allow 
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the lines to be overboard when the ship was in harbour, 
as he said it was untidy in appearance, and that there 
was always plenty of work, and no time for fishing. So 
Jack hadn’t pulled up his line ten or a dozen times 
before he was pulled up himself. ‘ Whose line’s that?’ 
said Old Duty. ‘Mine, sir,’ says Jack, touching his hat. 
‘I don’t allow fishing, young man,’ said the first lieutenant. 
‘You understand me?—I don’t allow fishing. You've 
got Your duty to do, sir, and I’ve got mine.’ 

“Jack, who had only been two or three days on board, 
and who, I believe, would never have entered had he 
known that there would have been such a ‘veto’, as the 
boatswain used to call it, looked quite astonished, and said: 

“*What! mayn’t I fish, sir?’ 

“«No, my man; you must not fish without permission, 
and that I never give in harbour. If I catch you fishing 
again, you get two dozen at the gun, recollect that. 
You’ve got your duty to do, and I’ve got mine.’ 

“Well, Jack could not give up his habit, so he used to 
fish at night, and all night long, out of the fore-chains; 
but it so happened that the ship’s corporal caught Jack 
in the middle watch, and reported him to the first 
lieutenant. 

“«So you've been fishing again, sir?’ said Old Duty. 

“*No, sir, replied Jack; ‘not fishing—only laying night 
lines.’ 

“‘Qh, that’s it,’ replied the first lieutenant; ‘only 
laying night lines! Pray, what’s the difference?’ | 

“* Please, sir, said Jack, touching his hat, ‘the differ- 
ence 1s—that it’s not the same thing.’ 

“Well, sir, I see but one difference, and I'l] meet it 
accordingly. You've got your duty to do, and I've got 
mine.’ 
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“The boys’ heads and ears having been pulled about 
and examined by the master-at-arms, they were dismissed, 
and Jack thought that he had got off—but he was 
mistaken. 

“After the hammocks had been piped down and it 
was dark, the boys were ordered up by the master-at- 
arms. Jack was seized to the gun, and had his two 
dozen. 

“«There, sir, said Old Duty, as they cast the seszings 
off; ‘if fishing at night is not fishing, punishment at 
night is not punishment. Now we're quits. You've 
got your duty to do, and I’ve got mine.’” 
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« Jack did not fish for some time afterwards, but it so 
happened that the first lieutenant was asked on shore to 
dine with the port-admiral; and although he seldom left 
the ship, he could not refuse such a compliment, and so 
he went. As soon as it was dark, Jack thought his 
absence too good an opportunity not to have a fish, so he 
went into the mizen-chains and dropped his line. Well, he 
fished till the boat was hailed in which the first lieutenant 
was coming on board, and then Jack thought it time to 
haul in his line; but just at that moment there was a 
jerk, and Jack, who knew'that fish was at the bait, 
could not for the life of him pull up his line, for, you 
see, he was a fisherman heart and soul; so Jack trusted 
to Providence and the first lieutenant’s going down 
‘below as soon as he came on deck. _ | 

“ Now, you see, the ship was lying at the time across 


the tide, the. wind blowing against the current; the 
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starboard side (being to leeward as to the wind, but to 
windward as to the tide) had been cleared away and 
manned for the boat, and Jack made sure that the first 
lieutenant would pull to that side; but he was mistaken. 
Whether it was that the first lieutenant wished to have 
a look round the ship or not, I do not know, but he 
pulled across the bows, and went round the stern, passing 
the larboard side. As he passed, Jack shrank under the 
lee of the deadeyes and lanyards, hoping he might 
not be seen; but the first lieutenant having the clear 
horizon on the other side, perceived the line which Jack 
had half pulled up, and, having an eye like a cat, made 
out Jack also. 

“*T see you, Mr. Jervis; fishing again, sir. Very well,’ 
eried the first lieutenant from the stern-sheets of the 
boat as he passed by. ‘You've got your duty to do, and 
I’ve got mine.’ : 

“That's as good as two dozen to-morrow morning at 
muster,’ thought Jack, who bemoaned his luck, and ina 
very melancholy mood began to haul up his line, which, 
as soon as he had been discovered, he had let go duwn 
to the bottom again. Now, it so happened that as Old 
Duty went up the other side his foot slipped; and how 
it was I can’t tell, but down he fell between the boat's 
gunnel and the ship’s side, just like a deep-sea leadzand 
disappeared. There being so few men on deck, fhere 
was not much of a bustle. There was a dive or tw8 for 
him with the boat-hook, but all in vain—Old Dut¥ was 
gone. | 

“In the meantime, Jack on the other side was sipwly 
hauling up his line, but he had not got it hall vi up 
when he felt a heavy strain, and he thought that adarge 
conger eel had followed the bait up, as the x. do Dome- 
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times, and he hauled and hauled with all his might. At 
last who should he bring to the surface of the water but 
Old Duty, who had been sucked under the ship’s bottom 
by the tide, and had been hooked by Jack as he was 
pulling up. 

“When Jack saw it was the first lieutenant, as he told 
me, his first idea was to let him down again, ‘but that 
was only for amoment. The words of the first lieutenant 
still rang in his ears, ‘You’ve your duty to do, anfl I’ve 
got mine’—-so Jack did his duty. He cried out that 
he had caught Old Duty, and the boat shifted round and 
took him on board. The old fellow was quite senseless, 
but as he had been but a short time in the water he was 
put to bed and resuscitated by the surgeon. The next 
morning he was all just as if nothing had happened, 
walking the deck with his right hand in his breast. 

“Well, we all told Jack that he was safe this time, but 
Jack seemed to think otherwise, and shook his head. 

-“When the boys were all mustered, toeing a line and 
holding out their paws, the first lieutenant turned round 
and said, ‘Jervis, you were fishing last night against 
my ofders.’ go sir’ said Jervis, ‘and I caught a first 
lieutenant;’ -fgy Jack had a good deal of fun in him. 
‘Yes, sir, ae : ‘queer fishes they are sometimes, replied 
Old “heels but you forget that you have also caught 








= Well, as you may supposs, there were many of us look- 
ing abaft just to see what would ke place, and were not 
a little astonished at the idea of his rewarding Jack with 
two dozen fr saving his life. Jack was tied up, and the 
first. lieutenant whispered a word into the ear of his 
master- u arms, who again whispered to Williams, the 
tsWaitt'a: mate; and the effect of that whisper was 
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that the cat was laid on so lightly that Jack hardly felt 
it; so lightly, indeed, that the first lieutenant walked 
away aft that he might not appear to be a party in the 
concern, and Jack was cast off without having half a tear 
in either eye when Old Duty went up to him. 

““You fished last night against orders, and therefore 





you have received your punfshment. You saved my life 
last night, and therefdre it is my duty to reward you. I 
could not let you off this punishment, ag it would be 





making the king pay you for me, instead,6f my paying 
you myself. I’m not a rich man, but here’s ten guiness 
for your purse, and here’s my gold watch. . Spend the 


first usefully, and keep the other; and obsérve, Jack 
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Jervis, if ever you are again caught fishing in harbour, 
you will as surely get two dozen for your pains. You've 
got your duty to do, and I’ve got mine.’” 

—From CaptaIn Marryat’s ‘ Poor Jack”. 


ACCOUBT @F A SPIDER. 


I perceived, about four years ago, a large spider im one 
corner of my room, making its web; and, though the 
maid frequently levelled her fatal broom against the 
labours of the little animal, I had the good fortune then 
to prevent its destruction; and, I may say, it more than 
paid me by the entertainment it afforded. AN 

In three days the web was, with incredible ili ligence, | 
completed; nor could I avoid thinking, that the insect 
seemed to, exult in its new abode. It frequently tra- 
versed its round, examined the strength of every part of 
it, retired into its hole, and came out very frequently. 
The first enemy, however, it had to encounter, was an- 
other and a much larger spider, which, having no web of 
its own, and having probah hausted all its stock in 
former labours of this kind;\came to invade the _ 
of its neighbour., Soon, then, a terrible encounter ex 
in which the invader seemed to have the victor Vv; and the 
laboriqus spider was obliged to take refuge 1 in its hole. 

Upon this I perceived the victor using every art to 
draw the enemy from: ‘his stronghold. He seemed to go 
off, but quickly retuzried; and when he found all arts in 
vain, begay, to demolish the new web without mercy. 
This. broug it on another battle, and, contrary to my 
ex pectations, the laborious 2 ae became onan and 
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Now, then, in peaceful possession of what was justly 
ite-qwn, it waited three days, with the utmost patience 
repairing the breaches of its web, and taking no susten- 
ance that I could perceive. At last, however, a large 
blue-fly fell into the snare, and struggled hard to get 
loose. The spider gave it leave to entangle itself as 
much as possible, but it seemed to be too strong for the 
cobweb. I must own I was greatly surprised when I 
saw the spider immediately sally out, and in less than a 
minute weave a new net round its captive, by which the 
motion of its wings was stopped; and when it was fairly 
hampered in this manner, it was seized and dragged into 
the hole. 

In this manner it lived in a precarious state; and 
nature seemed to have fitted it for such a life, for upon 
a single fly it subsisted for more than a week. I once 
put a wasp into the net; but when the spider came out 
in order to seize it as usual, upon perceiving what kind 
of an enemy it had to deal with, it instantly broke all 
the bands that held it fast, and contributed all that lay 
in its power to disengage so formidable an antagonist. 
When the wasp was at liberty, I expected the spidey 
would have set about repairing the breaches that we — 
made in its net, but those it seems were irreparable 
wherefore the cobweb was now entirely forsaken, and ~ 
new one begun, which was completed in the usual times 

I had now a mind to try how many cobwebs a sing 
spider could furnish; wherefore I destroyed this, ax 
the insect set about another. When I destroyed th 
ether also, its whole stock seemed entirely @xha 
and it could spin no more. The arts it made use of f@ 
support itself, now deprived of its great means of s 
sistence, were indeed surprising. I have seen it,roll. 
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its legs like a ball, and lie motionless for hours together, 
but cautiously watching all the time; when a fly hap- 
pened to approach sufficiently near, it would dart out all 
at once, and often seize its prey. 

Of this life, however, it soon began to grow weary, 
and resolved to invade the possession of some other 
spider, since it could not make a web of its own. It 
formed an attack upon a neighbouring fortification with 
great vigour, and at first was as vigorously repulsed. 
Not daunted, however, with one defeat, in this manner 
it continued to lay siege to another’s web for three days, 
and at length having killed the defendant, actually took 
possession. 

When smaller flies happen to fall into the snare, the 
spider does not sally out at once, but very patiently 
waits till it is sure of them; for upon his immediately . 
approaching, the terror of his appearance might give the 
captive strength sufficient to get loose. The manner 
then is to wait patiently, till, by ineffectual and impotent 
struggles, the captive has wasted all its strength, and 
then he becomes a certain and easy conquest. 

_ The insect I am now describing lived three years: 
every year it changed its skin, and got a new set of legs. 
I have sometimes plucked off a leg, which grew again in 
two or three days. At first it dreaded my approach to 
its web, but at last it became so familiar as to take a fly 
out of my hand; and upon my touching any part of the 
web, would immediately leave its hole, prepared either 
for a defence or an attack. —OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
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Who remains in London, 
In the streets with me, 
Now that Spring is blowing 
Warm winds from the sea, 
Now that trees grow green 
and tall, 
Now the sun shines mellow, 
And with moist 
primroses all 


iy) 7. a 
weer, Ounlit lanes are yellow? 
AN \® 


Little barefoot maiden, 
Selling violets blue, 
Hast thou ever pictured pa 
Where the sweet things grew ?— Te 
Oh, the warm wild woodland ways, 
Deep in dewy grasses, 
Where the wind-blown shadow strays, 
Scented as it passes! 
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_ Toiling into cow, -» 
With the dusty highway, 
You are dusky brown,— 
Hast thou seen by daisied leas 
And by rivers flowing, 
Lilac ringlets which the breeze 
Loacus. lightly eae 
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Out of yonder waggor 3 
Pleasant hay-scents float, ‘ Yip=--= 

He who drives it carries cia - sia 
A daisy in his coat— gi 











Oh, the English meadows, fair 
Far beyond all praises! y bse Dok 
Freckled orchids everywhere, Ai ae 
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Broods the nightingale, 
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Choosing his love’s dwelling 
In a dimpled dale; 
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d < ;Round the leafy bowers they raise, 
Rose-trees wild are springing, 
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ran Underneath, through the green haze, 
Bounds the brooklet singing. 
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SPRING SONG IN THE CITY. 2) 







nd his love is silent 
As a bird can be, 
For the red buds only 
Fill the red rose-tree. 
Just as buds and blossoms blow, 
He'll begin his tune, 
When all is green and roses glow, 
Underneath the moon. 
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Nowhere in the odises 
Will the wind be still, 

, Everything is waving, 

| Wagging at his will: 

Blows the milkmaid’s kirtle clean, 
With her hand prest on it! 

Lightly o’er the hedge so green 
Blows the ploughboy’s bonnet! 


"a ¢ Oh, to be a-roaming 

SS Ned In an English dell! 

. Every nook is wealthy, 
All the world looks well! 

Tinted soft the heaven’s glow, 
Over earth and ocean; 

Waters flow, breezes blow, 
All is light and motion! 


—RosperT BucHANaN. By permissron. 
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A little ground-floor room, a little fire in a small stove, 
burning dully as fires are apt to do at times when their 
blaze might be worth something in the way of cheer; 
outdoors the raw gray of a spring thaw; on the window- 
seat two girls crouched together and looking out with 
faces as disconsolate as the weather. Such was the 
picture presented at No. 13 Church Street, in a country 
town some years ago. 

It was only a fortnight since Grace and Hetty Willett, 
the girls on the window-seat, had lost the kind old 
grandmother who for years had stood to them in the 
place of father and mother both. “The Willetts”, as the 
neighbours called them, using the collective phrase always, 
were twins, and just eighteen years old. Bearing to 
each other even a stronger personal likeness than twins 
usually show, they were in other points curiously unlike. 
Grace was soft and clinging, Hetty vigorous and self- 
reliant. Grace loved to be guided, Hetty to guide; the 
former had few independent views and opinions, the latter 
was brimful of ideas and fancies, plans and purposes— 
some crude, some foolish, but all her own. 

A very perplexing question absorbed them as they 
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crouched on the old window-seat; how they were to live, 
and to keep together while doing so, which meant pretty 
much the same thing to them both. Grandmother's 
death had left them with so very, very little. Her 
annuity died with her. There was the old house, the 
plain, worn furniture to which they had been accustomed 
all their lives, and about twenty pounds a year. What 
could they do with that? 

“Tf one of us only happened to be clever!” sighed 
Grace. “If I could paint pictures, or you had a talent 
for writing, how easy it would be!” 

“JT don’t know as to that,” said Hetty. “I fancy that 
I have heard of people who did those things, and yet 
didn’t find it so very easy to get along. Somebody has 
to be found to buy the pictures after they are painted, 
you know, and to read the books, and pay for them.” 
She spoke in an absent tone, and her brow was knitted 
into the little frown which Grace knew betokened very 
hard thinking. 

“Don’t scowl, it will spoil your forehead,” she said, 
smoothing out the objectionable frown with her fingers. 

“Was I scowling? Well, never mind. I’m trying to 
think, Gracie. You can’t paint and I can’t write. The 
question is, What can we do?” 

“That 7s a question,” said a voice at the door. It was 
Aunt Polly’s voice. She managed on most days to drop 
in and “give a look to them, the lonely little darlings”, 
as she would have expressed it. 

“You are consulting, I see,” she said, taking in the situ- 
ation at a glance: the dismal room, the tearful cheeks 
of the two girls, the lack of comfort and cheer. She 
twitched open the stove-door as she passed, threw in a 
stick of wood, twirled the damper, and gave a brisk, 
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rattling shake to the ashes,—all with a turn of her hand, 
as it were,—attentions to which the stove presently re- 
sponded with a brisk roar. “ We'll, it’s time you did. I 
was thinking of having a talk with you before long, for 
you ought to settle to something. Pull the blind down, 
Grace, and; Hetty, you light the lamp, and come to the fire 
both of you, and let us see what we can make of it. It’s 
a tangled skein enough, I don’t deny it; but most skeins 
are that, and there is always a right end somewhere, if 
the Lord will give us sense enough to get hold of it and 
keep on pulling out and winding up.” 

Presently the girls were seated close to Aunt Polly’s 
rocking-chair. The room looked more cheerful now with 
the lamplight and the red glow from the stove, and both 
were conscious of a sense of hopefulness. 

“Now—what can you do?” demanded Aunt Polly, 
whirling round in her chair so as to face them. 

“We hadn’t got so far as that when you came in,” re- 
plied Hetty. “I suppose we must do what other people 
do in the same circumstances.” 

“ What's that?” 

“Teach something, I suppose.” 

“What do you know that you can teach, let me ask?” 

“ Not much,” replied Hetty, humbly, while Grace added 
hesitatingly, “We could teach children their letters, 
perhaps.” 

“T presume you could,” responded Aunt Polly, dryly. 
“But, though you may not know it, perhaps, there are 
plenty of women in this town who can do the same, and 
are doing it, too. And most of them have got the start 
of you in having been brought up to it, so what is your 
chance worth? No, girls, teaching will never do for you. 
It’s a fine thing to teach children, and everybody thinks 
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it an easy thing; but it requires years of training and 
hard work. No, teaching is not for you. My advice to 
you is, to think of something you can do better than 
other people—that’s what gives folks a real chance! 
Now, what is there?” 

“There is not anything I can do better than other® 
people,” cried the dismayed Grace. “Nor Hetty either 
—except make gingerbread,” she added, with a faint 
little laugh. “Hetty beats everybody at that, grand- 
mother always said.” 

“Very well; make gingerbread then. ‘That's your 
thing to do,” said Aunt Polly. 
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Hetty looked at her with incredulous eyes. 

“You’re not in earnest, are you?” she said. 

“Tam. In dead earnest.” 

“But, Aunt Polly, gingerbread! Such a little thing as 
that!" Who ever heard of a girl’s doing such a thing?” 

“All the better if they never did. A new trade has a 
double chance. As for the ‘little’, great things often 
come from small beginnings. Fortunes have been made 
out of gingerbread before now, I'll be bound, or, if not 
that, out of something no bigger. No, Hetty, depend 
upon it, if your gingerbread is best, folks will want it. 
And if your teaching is only second best, they won't. 
It’s the law of human nature, and a very good law too, 
though it cuts the wrong way sometimes, like all laws.” 

“Aunt Polly, you’re a genius!” cried Hetty, warmed 
into sudden glow by this vigorous common-sense. “I 
can make good gingerbread, and it’s just as you say, 
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neither of us knows enough to teach well, and we should 
have a much better chance if we tried to do what we can 
and not what we can’t. Why shouldn't I make ginger- 
bread and cakes, and other things too? Gracie would 
help me, and if folks liked our things and bought them, 
«we could make a fair living together. We could turn 
this room into a shop, couldn’t we?) What do you think?” 

“Tt igs not a bad place for such a trade,” said Aunt 
Polly, slowly, measuring the room with her eyes. “ Being 
at a corner is an advantage, you see; and that double 
window looking on the street gives a first-rate chance to 
show what you have to sell. I never saw any use in that 
window before. It was a whim of my father’s to have 
it cut, and we all thought it was mere folly; but, as they 
say, keep a thing long enough and a use for it will turn up. 
It is a good thing, too, that the house is so old-fashioned. 
People have a liking for old things nowadays—lI am sure 
I don’t know why. I hear them talking about it when 
I am out, calling ugly things ‘quaint’ and lovely, only 
because they are old. Hetty,”—with sudden inspiration, 
—“here’s an idea for you; be ‘quaint’! Don’t bother 
about a shop; keep the roorh a room, and make it as old- 
fashioned-looking as you can, and take my word for it, 
your gingerbread will be twice as popular with one set 
of folks. Moreover, if it is first-rate gingerbread, the 
other set, who don’t care for old things, will like it just 
as well.” 

What a bracing thing is a word in season! Aunt 
Polly’s little seed of suggestion grew and spread like 
Jack’s fabled bean-stalk. 

“Your light biscuits always turn out well, Hetty,” 
said Grace. 

“And my Bath-buns. Grandmother liked them so 
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much. And you're a good hand at making bread, you 
know. Aunt Polly, I seem to smell a fortune in the air. 
We will begin at once, just as soon as I can get a half- 
barrel of flour and put an advertisement in the paper.” 
Hetty had a ready wit, and Aunt Polly’s hint as to 
“quaintness” was not lost upon her. The advertisement, 
when it appeared the next day but one, ran thus:— 


)-Cime Bakery, 
CORNER OF CHURCH STREET AND BROOK STREET, 
WILL OPEN ON MONDAY NEXT, AT 
NINE IN YE MORNING. 


Who will with Bread and Cakes be fed, 
Who loveth home-made Gingerbread, 
Come buy, come buy, 
Our wares come try; 
Your cravings we will satisfy. 


People smiled over the little notice; but the odd rhymes 
stuck in their memories as odd things do, and more than 
one person went out of his way during the next week 
to take a look into the wide, low window, within which, 
on a broad, napkin-covered shelf, stood rows of biscuits, 
light and white; buns, each glazed with shining umber- 
brown; and loaves of gingerbread whose complexion and 
smell were enough to vouch for their excellence. Acting 
on Aunt Polly's suggestion, Hetty had set forth her 
wares on plates of the oldest and oddest pattern which 
could be found in her grandmother’s closet. A queer, 
tall pitcher flanked them on either side, and round the 
window-frame she had twined the long, luxuriant shoots 
of a potted ivy. Altogether the effect was pretty, and no 
one need be told that the pitchers had for years been 
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consecrated to the reception of yeast and corks, or that 
the plates had long since been relegated to kitchen use, 
as too shabby for better occasions. 

“Haven't you got any white china?” inquired their 
first customer, an old woman, as she slowly counted out 
the pennies for half-a-dozen biscuits. “It would set your 
cakes off.” 

“We used what we had,” replied Hetty, diplomatically. 
“But I hope your biscuits will taste just as good as if 
they came off a white plate.” 

This old woman, two others, and a little boy were the 
only customers that first day. 

“Tt is not a good beginning at all,” declared Grace, 
pouring the money out of an old-fashioned china tea- 
caddy which Hetty had unearthed in an upstairs closet 
and brought down to serve as a till. “Two dozen biscuits, 
—that’s a shilling; a loaf of gingerbread, and about half 
the buns. That’s two and twopence in all. What did 
you say the materials cost?” 

“ About three shillings. But then we have our supper 
and breakfast out of them, and nearly half the stock to 
sell at a reduced rate to-morrow. We shall not lose any- 
thing, I fancy, but we shall not gain much either.” 

“Rome was not built ina day. You will do very well 
yet,” remarked Aunt Polly, who had dropped in to hear 
the result of the first day’s sales. 
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But two days—three—a week, went by, and still 
trade did not materially improve, and it took all Aunt 
Polly’s wise saws and hopeful auguries to keep their 
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spirits up. Each day showed the same record, no loss, 
but almost no gain. Towards the end of the second week 
matters mended. Mrs. Hardy, the wife of Squire Hardy 
who lived in the manor-house a few miles away, having 
an errand in town, happened to pass the little window 
in Church ‘Street, and her bric-a-brac-loving eyes were 
caught at once by its unusual appearance. She stopped, 
studied the whole arrangement, from the ivy wreath to 
the old pitchers; a recollection of the droll little adver- 
tisement, over which she had laughed a few days previ- 
ously, came over her. “I declare, this is the very place,” 
she said to herself; and opening the door she entered, 
just at the moment when Hetty came from the kitchen 
‘through the opposite door, a handkerchief tied over her 
pretty hair, a white apron with a little ruffled waist pro- 
tecting her print gown, her cheeks flushed rosy pink 
with heat, and in her hands a tray full of crisp, warm, 
odorous ginger-snaps. 

‘ Charming —like a Flemish picture,” Mrs. Hardy said 
afterwards in describing the scene to the vicar’s wife. 
She fell in love at once with the quaint room, the 
pretty sisters, the old china; stayed twenty minutes nib- 
bling ginger-snaps and chatting with the girls; bought 
tive shillings’ worth of everything, “on trial”, as she 
said; and swept out, leaving a wake of rose-coloured | 
hope in the air—and Grace and Hetty executing a wild 
waltz behind her back, for joy and gratulation. 

“Luck has turned—I know, I feel it!” declared Hetty. 

Luck had turned. Mrs. Hardy spoke warmly to 
everybody she knew about the room, the twin sisters, 
and the excellence of the gingerbread. It became a 
fashion to go to Church Street for buns and biscuits, 
and carriages from the country-houses in the neighbour- 
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hood were often at the door. Hetty and Grace had to 
work early and late to complete their orders; but their 
toil was sweetened now by a gradually increasing profit. 
At the end of the first six months they had not only 
paid all household and business expenses, but had a 
little sum laid by, which, as Aunt Polly advised, was 
treated as “ business capital”, part of 1t being invested in 
the purchase of an awning for the window, and an extra 
stove to increase their baking capacity. Very rarely 
were there any stale things left now to be sold next day 
at half-price, the regular orders and chance custom con- 
suming all. 

“We shall have to hire a boy to carry things round, 
I really believe,’ declared Hetty. “Mrs. Malcolm and 
Mrs. Ward both said they would order our bread regu- 
larly if we could send it home.” 

“T have been expecting that would be the next step,” 
remarked Aunt Polly, “and I fancy I know just the boy 
you want. It’s poor Mrs. Payne’s boy Tom. He's a 
good little fellow, and it will be a rea] help to his mother 
to have him earning a trifle.” 

So Tom Payne was regularly engaged as “ bread-boy”, 
and business grew brisker still. 

“ Aunt Polly, we must take another step forward,” said 
Hetty, at the end of the first year. “You don’t happen 
to know of a girl, do you, who could help us in the 
baking? Grace and I cannot keep up with the orders. 
She gets so tired every now and then that she cannot 
sleep, and that worries me so that I lie awake too.” 

“That will never do. No, I don’t know of any girl, 
but there’s a nice kind of an oldish woman, if she will 
do, whom I should like to recommend. Yes—I mean 
myself,” she went on, chuckling at Hetty’s amazed look. 
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“The idea has come to me more than once lately that it 
would be good for me to make a change, and not go on 
living by myself all the rest of my days. I used to be 
a master-hand at bread and pie-crust too, when I was 
your age, and I have a little money saved up which can 
go with the business if it is needed; so, if you girls say 
80, we will just make a kind of family firm of the thing. 
How does it strike you?” 

“Qh, Aunt Polly, the very thing, only it seems too 
good to be true! Do you really mean it? We did so hate 
the idea of a raw girl to whom we should have to teach 
everything, and who would spoil half she made for the 
first month, and I have fought it off as long as I could. 
Why, it will be like having grandmother come back, to 
have you living with us. There’s the west room all ready. 
Dear me! how delightfully things seem to turn out for 
us always!” 

“That was not your view always, it seems to me,” re- 
joined Aunt Polly. “A year ago you were pretty down 
in the mouth, if 1 don’t mistake. Gingerbread is good 
for something, you see.” 

“The Old-Time Bakery” still goes on in Church 
Street, but it has grown far beyond its original propor- 
tions. If you were to visit it to-day you would find a 
room double the size of the former, which has been made 
by taking down a partition wall between the sitting- 
room and a spare bedroom, and throwing them into one. 
There are two windows on the street now, one full of 
bread, biscuits, and buns, the other stored with Hetty’s 
now famous gingerbread, and with delicious-looking 
apple-tarts with old-fashioned flaky crust, which are 
Aunt Polly’s specialty, and have added greatly to the 
reputation of the establishment. 
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Still it is not a shop. Hetty, with very good taste, 
has scrupulously preserved the “ quaint” look which first 
gave character to the little enterprise, and by judicious 
rummaging in neighbours’ garrets has acquired sundry 
old-time chairs, bottles, jugs, and platters, which help in 
the effect. Everything is wonderfully clean and bright, 
as all things must be where Aunt Polly has any share 
in the management; but the brightest things in the 
room are the faces of the twin sisters. They have 
tested and proved their powers; they know now what 
they can do, and they taste the happiness of success. 

I tell their little story, in which there is nothing re- 
markable or out of the way, for the sake of other girls, 
who, perhaps, are sitting to-day with folded hands and 
puzzling and wondering, just as Hetty and Grace did, 
over what they are to do, and how to set about it. I do 
not mean that these girls should all make gingerbread 
—that indeed would be “overstocking the market”, as 
Aunt Polly would say; but only that they should hearken 
to her word of wisdom, “find out what they can do best, 
and do that”, whatever it is, sure that good work and 
hearty striving will win some measure of success sooner 
or later, even if its beginnings are small and insignificant 
as a gingerbread loaf or a batch of biscuit. 


THROUGH THE NILE RAPIDS. 


Voyages down-stream through the region of the Wile 
rapids can only be undertaken in the special boats wich 
are made for the purpose in the Soudan. About ten*per 
cent of these boats are smashed on the voyage; end a 
p 


the percentage of deaths is not equally high is due sir 
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to the matchless swimming powers of the Nubian boat- 
men. Even when these men are dashed by the waves 
against a rock they do not always drown; usually 
they are like ducks in the water, and reach the shore in 
safety. 

Let me try to give a faithful picture of one of these 
down-stream voyages. 

Six new boats, built of the much-prized heavy mimosa 
wood, which sinks in water, are moored to the shore at 
the southern limit of the third group of rapids. The 
men who compose their crews are lying on sandy places 
between the black rocks, where they have spent the 
night. It is still early morning and the camp is quiet; 
only the river roars and murmurs in the solitude. As 
day dawns the sleepers awake; one after another they 
descend to the stream, and perform their morning ablu- 
tions, after which they refresh themselves with a frugal 
breakfast. | | 

At length each skipper orders his men to their posts. 
“Let go the sail! row, men, row! row, in the name of 
God, the All-Merciful,” he shouts. Slowly the bark gains 
the middle of the stream; quicker and ever quicker it 
glides onwards; in a few minutes it is rushing more 
swiftly than ever, among the rocky islands above the 
rapid. More and more quickly the oars dip into the tur- 
bid flood; the men, who were freshly anointed yesterday, 
are naked to the loins, and the sweat pours down their 
bodies as they strain every muscle. 

The strokes of the oars, pulled at full length, follow 
each other more quickly still, though their purpose is 
solely to direct the otherwise exceedingly rapid course of 
the boat, and as they often increase the danger they seek 
to avoid, the captain may be excused if he exhausts all 
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the vocabulary at his command in his desire to stimulate 
his crew. “Bend to your oars; work, work, my sons; 
show your strength, ye children and grandchildren of 
heroes; display your prowess, ye brave; exert your 
strength, ye giants; do honour to the Prophet, all ye 
faithful! First oar, starboard; third oar, larboard! That’s 
right, well done; bravo, ye strong, supple, clever youths; 
God bless you, brave fellows, and give your fathers joy, 
and your children His blessing.” 

Such is the torrent which rushes uninterruptedly from 
the skipper’s lips, and all his commands and cries, en- 
treaties and execrations, are uttered with the utmost 
seriousness, and enforced. with appropriate gestures of 
hand, foot, and head. 

The boat sweeps into the first part of the rapid. The 
rocks on both sides seem to whirl round; the surge floods 
the decks, and its thunder drowns every order. Unresist- 
ing the frail craft is borne towards a neck of rock—fear, 
anxiety, dismay may be read on every face; but there— 
the dreaded spot is already behind the stern, the foaming 
back-wash has saved the imperilled boat, only a couple 
of oars have been shivered like thin glass. Their loss 
hinders the right management of the bark, and it sweeps 
on without answering to the rudder, on to a formidable 
waterfall. 

A general cry expressing horror and despair; a sign 
from the skipper standing in the bow with trembling 
knees, and all throw themselves flat on the deck and hold 
on like grim death. A deafening crash and an over- 
whelming rush of hissing, gurgling waves; for the space 
of a moment nothing but water, and then the boat gives 
a leap upward; they have passed the cataract and escaped 
the jaws of death. “God be thanked!” rings out from 
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every breast; some hurry to the hold to find the leak and 
plug it, others lay out new oars, and on they go. 
Behind the first boat comes a second hurrying through 
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the dangerous rapid. The oarsmen are labouring with 
ever-accelerating velocity; then, suddenly, all are thrown 
prostrate, all but one, who describes a high curve through 
the air into the river. He seems lost, buried in the raging 
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depth; but no, while his comrades wring their hands in 
dismay, the matchless swimmer appears on the surface, 
in the middle of the foaming whirlpool beneath the rapid. 
As a third boat shoots past the second, which has stuck 
on a rock, and reached the whirlpool, the swimmer 
catches one of the oars, swings himself cleverly on board, 
and is saved. A fourth boat also hurries past; the 
beseeching gestures from the crew of the second boat 
implore for help, but a hand raised to heaven is the only 
answer. 

In truth, no human help could be given, for no craft is 
here under man’s control]; the stream itself must help, if 
it will not destroy—and it does help. The boat oscillates 
violently on the rock; its prow and stern dip deep in 
the water; but suddenly there is a whirl, and once more 
it is borne on through the surging current. Some of the 
crew row; others bale out the water, as do two women 
journeying with them; others hammer, and plug, and 
caulk, in the attempt to repair the damage done. Half 
full of water, scarce keeping afloat at all, the boat reaches 


the shore and is emptied of her cargo. 
—From A. E. Breum’s “From North Pole to Equator”. 


SAN STEFANO. 
A Ballad of the Bold “ Menelaus”. 


It was morning at St. Helen’s, in the great and gallant Sys 
And the sea beneath the sun glittered wide, = 

When the frigate set her courses, all a-shimmer in thedhaze, 
And she hauled her cable home and took the tide. Fi 

She'd a right fighting company, three hundred men afd 
Nine and forty guns in tackle running free; 


more, 
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And they cheered her from the shore for her colours at the fore, 
When the bold Menelaus put to sea. 


She'd a right fighting company, three hundred men and more, 
Nine and forty guns in tackle running free ; 

And they cheered her from the shore for her colours at the fore, 
When the bold Menelaus put to sea. 


She was clear of Monte Cristo, she was heading for the land, 
When she spied a pennant red and white and blue; 

They were foemen, and they knew it, and they’d half a league 

in hand, 

But she flung aloft her royals, and she flew. 

She was nearer, nearer, nearer, they were caught beyond a doubt, 
But they slipped her into Orbetello Bay, 

And the lubbers gave a shout as they paid their cables out 
With the guns grinning round them where they lay. 


Now, Sir Peter was a captain of a famous fighting race, 
Son and grandson of an admiral was he; 

And he looked upon the batteries, he looked upon the chase, 
And he heard the shout that echoed out to sea. 

And he called across the decks, “Ay! the cheering might be late 
lf they kept it till the Mezelaus runs; 

Bid the master and his mate heave the lead and lay her straight 
For the prize lying yonder by the guns!” 


When the summer moon was setting, into Orbetello Bay 
Came the Menelaus gliding like a ghost; 
And her boats were manned in silence, and in silence pulled 
away, 
And in silence every gunner took his post. 
With a volley from her broadside the citadel she woke, 
And they hammered back like heroes all the night; 
But before the morning broke she had vanished through the 
smoke, 7 
With her prize upon her quarter grappled tight. 
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It was evening at St. Helen’s, in the great and gallant time, 
And the sky behind the down was flushing far ; 

And the flags were all a-flutter, and the bells were all a-chime, 
When the frigate cast her anchor off the bar. 

She'd a right fighting company, three hundred men and more, 
Nine and forty guns in tackle running free; 

And they cheered her from the shore for her colours at the fore, 
When the bold Menelaus came from sea. 


Shed a right fighting company, three hundred men and imore, 
Nine and forty guns in tackle running free ; 
And they cheered her from the shore for her colours at the fore, 


When the bold Menelaus came from sea. 
—From HENRY NEWBOLT’S ‘ Admirals All”, 
by permission of the Author. 


A HUNT IN A HORSE-POND.—I 


Pray, what is there to be found in a horse-pond except 
mud, dead dogs and cats, and duck-weed? the reader 
may ask. Pray, what is to be found in that trumpery 
ball they call the earth? the “Man in the Moon” may 
demand of his neighbour Saturn as they both come out 
for their evening stroll. The answer to such questions 
is simply L2fe; life in all diversity of form, beautifully 
and wonderfully arranged. 

Well, let us have a look at the pond-world; choose a 
dry place at the side, and fix our eyes steadily upon the 
dirty water: what shall we see? Nothing at first; but 
wait a minute or two; a little round black nob appears 
in the middles gradually it rises higher and higher, till 
at last you can make out a frog’s head, with his great 
eyes staring hard at you, like the eyes of the frog in the 
woodcut facing Aisop’s fable of the frog and the bull. 
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Not a bit of his body do you see, he is much too cunning 
for that; he does not know who or what you are; you 
may be a heron, his mortal enemy, for aught he knows. 

You move your arm, he thinks it is the heron’s bill 
coming; down he goes again, and you see him not; a few 
seconds, he regains courage and reappears, having prob- 
ably communicated the intelligence to the other frogs; 
for many big heads and many big eyes appear in all 
parts of the pond, looking like so many Hippopotami 
on a small scale. Soon a conversational “ Wurk, wurk, 
wurk ”, begins; you don’t understand it; luckily, perhaps, 
as from the swelling in their throats it is evident that 
the colony is outraged by the intrusion, and the remarks 
passing are not complimentary to the intruder. 

In the shallow water close by is a dark black spot that 
looks like a bit of old hat thrown away to rot. Touch 
it with the end of a stick—the mass immediately becomes 
alive. Presto! thousands of little black long-tailed 
rascals seem immediately to start into life: these are 
embryo frogs, alias tadpoles, alias porwiggles, alias 
loggerheads, alias toe-biters. This last significant title 
has been given them by the amphibious boys of Clapham 
Common, whose toes they bite, when fishing about for 
fresh-water curiosities in the numerous ponds of that 
district. 

These little creatures are evidently selfish, like 
other animals in the creation, for they are pushing, 
squeezing, and hustling each other, like people going to 
see the Lord Mayor’s Show. And, pray, what are they 
all so anxious to get at? Simply a dead kitten. And 
why should they not fight for good places? The dead 
kitten is to them what a turtle dinner is to the City 
folks; each duly appreciated by the rightful consumers. 


A HUNT IN A HORSE-POND. 4} 


But supposing there happens to be no dead kitten or 
decayed vegetable matter in their pond, what will the 


poor things get to eat? 










eety 


could find on their 
island, and then they 
set to work and ate 
up each other; so do 
the tadpoles. You 
ask a proof: last year 
I went with a tin 
quart-pot in my hand, 
toe-biter hunting, on 
Clapham Common, 
and brought home 


exactly a quart of 


Why, then they will do what 


the New Zealanders 
have done before 
them; they, the New 
Zealanders, ate up 
every specimen of 
the Dinornis they 


(> H 
yj Range 


Tadpoles at different stages. 


tadpoles; these I emptied into a tub in the beer-gellar. 
There they lived, being fed on meat several days, till 
one evening, on sending -for a glass of the all-réfreshing 
fluid, up comes John with half a smile on hig. face, and 
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simpers out: “If you please, sir, I have brought the beer, 
but I have upset the tadpoles.” 

On arriving at the scene of the disaster, there were the 
poor things high and dry on the floor. I restored them 
to their tub, but forgot to put back theiz meat. The 
next morning I found some had not recovered from their 
accident, and round the bodies of their departed brethren 
were crowded the cannibal survivors, eating and pulling 
away, each for himself. After this I left them much to 
themselves, and their numbers diminished considerably; 
the cook’s opinion being, as usual, that that omnivorous 
creature, “the cat”, had a hand in it, bringing forward as 
an argument, which is not strictly zoological as applied 
to tadpoles, that the “cat is fond of fish” 


A HUNT IN A HORSE-POND.—IL. 


Come again to the horse-pond a few weeks after the 
tadpole era, and you will find hundreds of lively little 
frogs, no longer black specks, but having lost their gills, 
and their tails, and their dead-kitten appetites, sent 
forth to fight their way in the world. 

Happening to be in Germany in 1846, I was desirous 
of getting some insight into the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants of the ponds. However, before I detail 
my proceedings, I have a word to say with reference 
to their croaking. 

Horace bears expressive testimony to the disgust he 
felt at it, when, after a heavy supper to help him on his 
way to Brundusium, he exclaimed: 


“The fenny frogs, with croaking hoarse and deep, 
And guats loud buzzing drive away our sleep”. 
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So loud and continuous is their song, especially in the 
breeding season, that I find it recorded—in the former 
good old times of France, when nobles were nobles, and 
lived in their magnificent chateaux scattered throughout 
the country—that the peasants were employed during 
the whole night in beating the ponds within earshot of 
the chateaux with boughs of trees, to prevent the 
slumbers of the lords and ladies bemg broken by their 
paludine neighbours. The frogs can produce this noise 
under water as well as on land. 

Returning from the University of Giessen, I brought 
with me about a dozen green tree-frogs, which I had 
caught in the woods near the town. The Germans call 
them Laub Frosch, or leaf-frog; they are most difficult 
things to find, on account of their colour so much re- 
sembling the leaves on which they live. I have frequently 
heard one singing in a small bush, and, though I have 
searched carefully, have not been able to find him: the 
only way is to remain quiet till he again begins his song. 
After much ambush-work, at length I collected a dozen 
frogs and put them in a bottle. 

I started at night on my homeward journey by the 
diligence, and I put the bottle containing the frogs into 
the pocket inside the diligence. My fellow-passengers 
were sleepy old smoke-dried Germans. Very little 
conversation took place, and after the first mile everyone 
settled himself to sleep, and soon all were snoring. I 
suddenly awoke with a start, and found all the sleepers 
had been roused at the same moment. On their sleepy 
faces were depicted fear and anger. What had woke us 
all up so suddenly? 

The morning was just breaking, and my frogs, though 
in the dark pocket of the coach, had found it out; and, 
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with one accord, all twelve of them had begun their 
morning song. As if at a given signal, they one and all 
of them began to croak as loud as ever they could. The 
noise their united concert made, seemed, in the closed 
compartment of the coach, quite deafening. Well might 
the Germans look angry; they wanted to throw the 
frogs, bottle and all, out of the window; but I gave the 
bottle a good shaking, and made the frogs keep quiet. 
The Germans all went to sleep again, but I was obliged 
to remain awake, to shake the frogs when they began to 
croak. It was lucky that I did so, for they tried to 
begin their concert again two or three times. 

These frogs came safely to Oxford; and the day after 
their arrival a stupid housemaid took off the top of the 
bottle to see what was inside: one of the frogs croaked 
at that instant, and so frightened her, that she dared not 
put the cover on again. They all got loose in the garden, 
where, I believe, the ducks ate inca for I never heard 


or saw them again. 
—From FRaNK BUCKLAND’S “ Curiosities of Natural History”’. 
By permission of Messrs. R. Bentley & Son. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A BEAR—I. 


(Gerard, a young Dutch artist whose parents wished him to enter 
the church, having been thrown into prison by his father’s orders to 
prevent his marrying Margaret Brandt, escapes and sets out for 
Italy. On his way he meets a Burgundian soldier Denys, and the 
two become friends and fellow-travellers, | 


One day, being in a forest a few leagues from Dussel- 
dorf, as Gerard was walking like one in a dream, think- 
ing of Margaret, and scarce seeing the road he trod, his 
companion laid a hand on his shoulder, and strung his 
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crossbow with glittering eye. “Hush!” said he, in a low 
whisper that startled Gerard more than thunder. Gerard 
grasped his axe tight, and shook a little. He heard a 
rustling in the wood hard by, and at the same moment 
Denys sprang into the wood, and his crossbow went to 
his shoulder, even as he jumped. Twang: went the 
metal string; and after an imstant’s suspense he roared, 
“Run forward; guard the road! He is hit! he is hit!” 

Gerard darted forward, and as he ran, a young bear 
burst out of the wood right upon him. Finding itself 
intercepted, it went upon its hind legs with a snarl, and 
though not half-grown, opened formidable jaws and long 
claws. Gerard, in a fury of excitement and agitation, 
flung himself on it, and delivered a tremendous blow on 
its nose with his axe, and the creature staggered; 
another, and it lay grovelling, with Gerard hacking it. 

“Hallo! stop! You are mad to spoil the meat.” 

“T took it for a robber,” said Gerard, panting. “I 
mean I had made ready for a robber, so I could not hold 
my hand.” 

“ Ay, these chattering travellers have stuffed your head 
full of thieves and assassins; they have not got a real 
live robber in their whole nation. Nay, I'll carry the 
beast; bear thou my crossbow.” 

“We will carry it by turns then,” said Gerard, “ for ‘ti 
a heavy load. Poor thing, how its blood drips! Why 
did we slay it?” 

“For supper, and the reward the bailie of the ngxt 
town shall give us.” g 

“ And for that it must die, when it had but just b Sun 
to live; and perchance it hath a mother that will migs it 
sore this night, and love it as ours love us; more Gnan 
mine does me.” 
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“What! Know you not that his mother was caught in 
a pitfall last month, and her skin is now at the tanner’s? 
And his father was stuck full of cloth-yard shafts t’other 
day, and died like Julius Caesar, with his hands folded 
on his bosom, and a dead dog in each of them.” 

But Gerard would not view it jestingly. “Why, then, 
said he, “ we have killed one of God’s creatures that was 
all alone in the world—as I am this day, in this strange 
land.” | 

Gerard’s ear was attracted by a sound behind them. 
It was a peculiar sound, too, like something heavy, but 
not hard, rushing softly over the dead leaves. He turned 
round with some little curiosity. A colossal creature 
was coming down the road at about sixty paces distance. 

He looked at it in a sort of calm stupor at first, but the 
next moment he turned ashy pale. 

“Denys!” he cried. “Oh, quick! Denys!” 

Denys whirled round. 

It was a bear as big as a cart-horse. 

It was tearing along with its huge head down, running 
on a hot scent. 

The very moment he saw it Denys said in a sickening 
whisper— 

“THE CUB!” 

Oh! the concentrated horror of that one word, 
whispered hoarsely, with dilating eyes! For in that 
syllable it all flashed upon them both like a sudden 
stroke of lightning in the dark—the trail of blood, the 
murdered cub, the mother upon them, and zt. DEATH. 

All this in a moment of time. The next, she saw 
them. Huge as she was, she seemed to double herself 
(it was her long hair bristling with rage): she raised her 
head big as a bull’s, her jaws opened wide at them, her 
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eyes turned to blood and flame, and she rushed upon 
them, scattering the leaves about her like a whirlwind 
as she came. 

“Shoot!” screamed Denys, but Gerard stood shaking 
from head to foot, useless. 

“Shoot, man, shoot! Too late! Tree, tree!” and he 
dropped the cub, pushed Gerard across the road, and flew 
to the first tree and climbed it, Gerard the same on his 
side; and as they fled, both men uttered inhuman howls 
like savage creatures grazed by death. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A BEAR—ILI. 


With all their speed one or other would have been 
torn to fragments at the foot of his tree, but the bear 
stopped a moment at the cub. 

Without taking her bloodshot eyes off those she was 
hunting, she smelt it all round, and found—how, her 
Creator only knows—that it was dead, quite dead. She 
gave a yell such as neither of the hunted ones had ever 
heard, nor dreamed to be in nature, and flew after Denys. 
She reared and struck at him as he climbed. He was 
just out of reach. 

Instantly she seized the tree, and with her huge enn 
tore a great piece out of it with a crash. Then she 
reared again, dug her claws deep into the bark, and 
began to mount it slowly, but as surely as a monkey. 

_ Denys’s evil star had led him to a dead tree, a mere 
shaft, and of no very great height. He climbed faster 
than his pursuer, and was soon at the top. He looked 
this way and that for some bough of another tree to 
spring to. There was none; and if he jumped down, he 
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knew the bear would be upon him ere he could recover 
the fall, and make short work of him.. Moreover, Denys 
was little used to turning his back on danger, and his 
blood was rising at being hunted. He turned to bay. 

“My hour is come,” thought he. “ Let me meet death 
like a man.” He kneeled down and grasped a small 
shoot to steady himself, drew his long knife, and clenching 
his teeth, prepared to job the huge brute as soon as it 
should mount within reach. 

Of this combat the result we not doubtful. 

The monster’s head and neck were scarce vulnerable 
for bone and masses of hair. The man was going to 
sting the bear, and the bear to crack the man like a nut. 

Gerard’s heart was better than his nerves. He saw 
his friend’s mortal danger, and passed at once from fear 
to blindish rage. He slipped down his tree in a moment, 
eaught up the crossbow, which he had dropped in the 
road, and running furiously up, sent a bolt into the 
bear’s body with a loud shout. The bear gave a snarl 
of rage and pain, and turned its head irresolutely. 

“ Keep aloof,” cried Denys, “ or you are a dead man!” 

“T care not;” and in@ moment he had another bolt 
ready and shot it fiercely into the bear, screaming, “ Take 
that, take that!” 

Denys was right; the bear, finding so formidable aa 
noisy a foe behind him, slipped growling down the tree, 
rending deep furrows in it as she slipped. Gerard ran 
back to his tree and climbed it swiftly. But while his 
legs: were dangling some eight feet from the ground, the 
bear.came rearing and struck with her fore paw, and out 
flew: piece of blood-stained cloth from Gerard’s hose. 
He climbed, and climbed; and presently he heard, as it 
were in the air, a voice say, “Go out on the boughs”. He 
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looked, and there was a long massive branch before him, 
shooting upwards at a slight angle; he threw his body 
across it, and by a series of convulsive efforts worked up 
it to the end. 

Then he looked round panting. 

The bear was mounting the tree on the other side. He 
heard her claws scrape, and saw her bulge on both sides 
of the massive tree. Her eye not being very quick, she 
reached the fork and passed it, mounting the main stem. 
Gerard drew breath more“freely. The bear either heard 
him, or found by scent she was wrong; she paused. 
Presently she caught sight of him. She eyed him steadily, 
then quietly descended to the fork. 

Slowly and cautiously she stretched out a paw and 
tried the bough. It was a stiff oak branch, sound as 
iron. Instinct taught the creature this. It crawled 
carefully out on the bough, growling savagely as it came. 

Gerard looked wildly down. He was forty feet from 
the ground. Death below. Death moving slow but sure 
on him in a still more horrible form. His hair bristled, 
the sweat poured from him. He sat helpless, fascinated, 
tongue-tied. 

As the fearful monster crawled growling towards am 
incongruous thoughts coursed through his mind. M 
garet: the Vulgate, where it speaks of the rage of a obe- 
bear robbed of her whelps—Rome—Eternity. 

The bear crawled on. And now the stupor of degth 
fell on the doomed man; he saw the open jaws goa 
bloodshot eyes coming, but in a mist. 

As in a mist he heard a twang; he glanced awn. 
Denys, white and silent as death, was shooting up @ the 
bear. The bear snarled at the twang, but crawled on. 


Again the crossbow twanged; and the next momefft the 
(i 462) 
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bear was close upon Gerard, where he sat, with hair 
standing stiff on end, and eyes starting from their 
sockets, palsied. ‘The bear opened her jaws like a grave, 





and hot blood spouted from them upon Gerard as from a 
pump. The bough rocked. The wounded monster was 
reeling; it clung, it stuck its sickles of claws deep into 
the wood; it toppled. The sudden shock to the branch 
shook Gerard forward on his stomach with his face upon 
one of the bear's straining paws. 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 5] 


At this, by a convulsive effort, she raised her head up, 
up, till he felt her hot fetid breath. Then huge teeth. 
snapped together loudly close below him in the air, with 
a last effort of bated hate. The ponderous carcass rent. 
the claws out of the bough, then pounded the earth with 
a tremendous thump. There was a shout of triumph 
below, and the very next instant a cry of dismay, for 
Gerard had swooned, and, without an attempt to save. 
himself, roiled headlong from the perilous height. 

Denys caught at Gerard, and somewhat checked his 
fall; but it may be doubted whether this alone would 
have saved him from breaking his neck or a limb. His 
best friend now was the dying bear, on whose hairy 
carcass his head and shoulders descended. Denys tore 
him off her. It was needless. She panted still, and her 
limbs quivered, but a hare was not so harmless; and 
soon she breathed her last, and the judicious Denys 
propped Gerard up against her, being soft, and fanned 
him. He came to by degrees, but confused, and feeling 
the bear all around him, rolled away, yelling. 

“Courage,” cried Denys, “the wretch is dead!” 

— From CHARLES Reapr’s ‘‘ The Cloister and the Hearth ”. 
By permission of Messrs. Chatto dé Windus. 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 


Is life worth living? Yes, so long 
As Spring revives the year, 

And hails us with the cuckoo’s song, 
To show that she 1s here; 

As long as May of April takes 
In smiles and tears farewell, 
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And windflowers dapple all the brakes, 
And primroses the dell; 

While children in the woodlands yet 
Adorn their little laps 

‘With ladysmock and violet, 
And daisy-chain their caps; 

While over orchard daffodils 
Cloud-shadows float and fleet, 

And ousel pipes and laverock trills, 
And young lambs buck and bleat: 

So long as that which bursts the bud 
And swells and tunes the rill 

Makes springtime in the maiden’s blood, 
Life is worth living still. 


Life not worth living! Come with me, 
Now that, through vanishing veil, 

Shimmers the dew on lawn and lea, 
And milk foams in the pail; 

Now that June’s sweltering sunlight bathers 

’ With sweat the striplings lithe, 

As fall the long straight scented swathes 
Over the crescent scythe; 

Now that the throstle never stops 
His self-sufficing strain, 

And woodbine-trails festoon the copse, 
And eglantine the lane; 

Now rustic labour seems as sweet 
As leisure, and blithe herds 

Wend homeward with unweary feet, 
Carolling like the birds; 


- Now all, except the lover’s vow 


And nightingale, is still; 
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Here, 1n the twilight hour, allow 
Life is worth living still. 


When Summer, lingering half-forlorn, 
On Autumn loves to lean, 
And fields of slowly yellowing corn 
Are girt by woods still green; 
When hazel-nuts wax brown and plump, 
And apples rosy-red, 
And the owlet hoots from hollow stump, 
And the dormouse makes its bed; 
When crammed are all the granary floors. 
And the Hunter’s moon is bright, 
And life again is sweet indoors, 
And logs again alight; 
Ay, even when the houseless wind 
Waileth through cleft and chink, 
And in the twilight maids grow kind, 
And jugs are filled and clink; 
When children clasp their hands and pray 
“ Be done Thy heavenly will”; 
Who doth not lift his voice, and say, 
“Life is worth living still’’? 


Is life worth living? Yes, so long 
As there is wrong to right, 

Wail of the weak against the strong, 
Or tyranny to fight; 

Long as there lingers gloom to chase, © 
Or streaming tear to dry, 

One kindred woe, one sorrowing face 
That smiles as we draw nigh; 
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Long as at tale of anguish swells 
The heart, and lids grow wet, 

And at the sound of Christmas bells 
We pardon and forget; 

So long as Faith with Freedom reigns, 
And loyal Hope survives, 

And gracious Charity remains 
To leaven lowly lives; 

While there is one untrodden tract 
For Intellect or Will, 

And men are free to think and act, 
Life is worth living still. 


Not care to live while English homes 
Nestle in English trees, 

And England’s Trident-Sceptre roams 
Her territorial seas! 

Not live while English songs are sung 
Wherever blows the wind, 

And England’s laws and England’s tongue 
Enfranchise half mankind! 

So long as in Pacific main, 
Or on Atlantic strand, 

Our kin transmit the parent strain, 
And love the Mother-land; 

So long as flashes English steel, 
And English trumpets shrill, 

He is dead already who doth not feel 


Life 1s worth living still. 
—ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. By permission. 
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I left Karongas, at the north end of Lake Nyassa, 
with a mongrel retinue of servants, twenty-eight in all, 
including my three faithfuls, Jingo, Moolu, and Seyid. 
Not one of them could speak a word of English. 

The road struck into a banana grove, then through a 
flat country fairly well wooded with a variety of trees, 
including many palms and a few baobabs. After seven 
miles the river Rukuru is crossed. The men Jaid down 
their loads, and sprawled about hke crocodiles in the 
water as I waded across. <A few yards off is a village, 
where a fire was quickly lit, and the entire population 
turned out to watch the white man nibble his lunch. 

The consumption at this meal being somewhat slight, 
and the menu strange to the spectators, I saw that they 
regarded the white man’s effort at nutrition with feelings 
of contempt. “The M’sungu eats nothing,’ whispered 
one, “he must die.” The headman presently came ask- 
ing beads; but, as I had none unpacked, two stray 
trinkets and a spoonful of salt more than satisfied him. 
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On getting the salt he deftly twisted a leaf into a little 
bag, and, after pouring all the salt into it, graciously held 
out his hand to a troop of small boys, who crowded round 
and received one lick each of his empty palm. Salt is 
perhaps the greatest luxury and the greatest rarity the 
North-end African can have. I have often offered native 
boys the choice between a pinch of salt and a knot of 
sugar, and they never failed to choose the first. For 
return-present the chief made over to me two large 
gourds filled with curds, of which of course I pretended 
to drink deeply before passing it on to the men. 

Ist October—Moolu passed into my tent with the 
streak of dawn to announce a catastrophe. Four of the 
men had run away during the night. They had. no 
complaint. They stole nothing. It was a simple case of 
want of pluck. They were going into a strange land; 
the rainy season was coming on; their loads were full- 
weight; so they got home-sick and ran. 

Seyid and Moolu scoured the country at once for more 
carriers, but met with blank refusals on every side. Many 
natives passed the camp, but they seemed in unusual 
haste, and something of local importance was evidently 
going on. We were not long in doubt as to its nature. 
It was war. The Angoni were in force behind a neigh- 
bouring hill, and had already killed one man. This 
might have been startling, but I treated it as a piece of 
- gossip, until suddenly a long string of armed and painted 
men appeared in sight and rushed past me at the double. 

They kept perfect step, running in single file, their feet 
adorned with anklets of rude bells, which jingled in time 
and formed quite a martial accompaniment. The centre 
man held aloft a small red-and-white flag, and each 
warrior carried a large shield and several light barbed 
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spears. The regiment was led by a fantastic-looking 
creature, who played a hideous slogan on a short pan- 
pipe. This main body was followed at intervals by 
groups of twos and threes who had been hastily sum- 
moned from their work, and I] must say the whole turn- 
out looked very like business. 

The last of the warriors had scarcely disappeared 
before another procession of a different sort set in from 
the opposite direction. It consisted of the women and 
children from the threatened villages farther up the 
valley. It was a melting sight. The poor creatures 
were of all ages and sizes, from the tottermg grand- 
mother to the week-old infant. On their heads they 
carried a miscellaneous collection of household goods, and 
even the little children were burdened with a calabash, 
a grass-mat, a couple of fowls, or a handful of sweet- 
potatoes. Amongst the fugitives were a few goats and 
one or two calves, and a troop of boys brought up the 
rear, driving before them a herd of cows. 

The poor creatures quickened their pace as they passed 
my tent, and eyed me as furtively as if I and my men 
had been a detachment from the Angoni executing a 
flank movement. The hamlet opposite our camp, across 
the river, which had gladdened us the night before with 
its twinkling fires, its inhabitants sitting peacefully at 
their doors or fishing in the stream, was already deserted 
—the men to fight, the women to flee for their lives they 
knew not whither. This is a common chapter in African 
history. Except among the very largest tribes, no man 
can call his home his own for a month. 
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PICTURES OF AFRICAN TRAVEL—II. 


The African never washes in the morning; and, what 
is of more importance, he never eats. He rises suddenly 
from the ground where he has lain like a log all night, 
gives himself a shake, shoulders his load, and is off. 
Even at the mid-day halt he eats little; but, if he can 
get it, will regale himself with a draught of water and a 
smoke. This last is a perfunctory performance, and one 
pipe usually serves for a dozen men. Each takes a 
whiff or two from the great wooden bowl, then passes it 
to his neighbour, and the pipe seldom makes a second 
round. 

I often wondered how the natives produced a light 
when camping by themselves, and at last resolved to test 
it. So when the usual appeal was made to me for motu, 
I handed them my vesta-box with a single match in it. 
IT generally struck the match for them, this being con- 
sidered a very daring experiment, and I felt pretty sure 
they would make a mess of their one chance. It turned 
out as I anticipated, and when they handed back the 
empty box, I looked as unapproachable as possible. 

After a little suspense, one of them slowly drew from 
the sewn-up monkey-skin which served for his carrier- 
bag, a small piece of wood about three inches long. 
With a spear-head he cut in it a round hole the size of a 
threepenny piece. Placing his spear-blade flat on the 
ground to serve as a base, he stretched over it a scrap of 
bark-cloth torn from his girdle, and then pinned both 
down with the perforated piece of wood, which a second 
native held firmly in position. Next he selected from 
among his arrows a slender stick of very hard wood, 
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inserted it vertically in the hole, and proceeded to twirl 
it round with great velocity between his open palms. In 
less than half a minute the tinder was smoking sulkily, 
and after a few more twirls it was ready for further 





treatment by vigorous blowing, when it broke into active 
flame. 

From half-past five in the morning I usually trudged 
on till about ten or eleven, when the sun made moving 
torture. When I was fortunate enough to find shade 
and water, there was a long rest till three in the after- 
noon. The dreadful part of the day was this interval. 
It was too hot to sleep; there was nothing to read, and 
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no one to speak to; the only amusement was to enter- 
tain the native chiefs, who used occasionally to come 
with their followers to stare at the white man. 

These interviews at first entertained me vastly, but 
the humbling performances I had to go through became 
most intolerable. Think of having to stand up before a 
gaping crowd of savages and gravely button your coat— 
they had never seen a coat; or, wonder of wonders! strike 
a match, or snap a revolver, or set fire to somebody’s 
bark clothes with a burning-glass. Three or four times 
a day I had to go through these miserable performances; 
and I have come home with a new sympathy for sword- 
swallowers, fire-eaters, the man with the rene and 
all that ilk. 

The interview commenced usually with the approach 
of two or three terror-stricken slaves, sent by the chief 
as a preliminary to test whether or not the white man 
would eat them. Their presents, native grains of some 
kind, being accepted, the great man with his courtiers, 
armed with long spears, would advance and kneel down 
in acircle. A little speechifying followed, and then my 
return presents were produced—two or three yards of 
twopence-halfpenny calico; and if he was a very great 
chief, an empty Liebig pot or an old jam tin was also 
presented with great ceremony. 

I soon found that in my whole outfit there were not 
half-a-dozen things which conveyed any meaning to 
them whatever. They did not know enough even to be 
amazed. The greatest wonder of all was perhaps the 
burning-glass. They had never seen ghass before, and 
thought it was mazi or water; but why the mazz did 
‘not run over when I put it in my pocket passed all 
understanding. When the light focused on the dry 
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grass and set it ablaze, their terror knew no bounds. 
“He is a mighty spirit,” they cried, “and brings down 
fire from the sun!” 

To-night I thought my hour was come. Our camp 
was right in the forest; it was pitch dark, and I was 
sitting late over the smouldering fire. Suddenly a 
terrific yell rang out from the forest, and a native 
rushed straight at me, brandishing his spear, and whoop- 
ing at the pitch of his voice. Sure that it was an attack, 
I darted towards the tent for my rifle, and in a second 
every man in the camp was huddling in it likewise. 
Some dashed in headlong by the door, others under the 
canvas, until there was not room to crawl among their 
bodies. 

Then followed—nothing! First an awful silence, then 
a whispering, then a mighty laughter, and then the whole 
party sneaked out of the fort and yelled with merriment. 
One of my own men had crept out a few yards for fire- 
wood; he had seen a leopard, and lost control of himself 
—that was all. It is hard to say who was most chaffed 
about it; but I confess I did not realize before, how 
simple a business it would have been for anyone, who 
did not approve of the white man, to exterminate him 
and his caravan. 


—Adapted from PROFESSOR HENRY DruMmMoND's “‘ Tropical 
Africa”. By permission. 





THE TWO CAPTAINS. 
When George the Third was reigning a hundred yearsy 
ago, . 
He ordered Captain Farmer to chase the foreign foe. 
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“You're not afraid of shot,” said he, “you're not afraid of 
wreck, 
So cruise about the west of France in the frigate called 


Quebec. 


“Quebec was once a Frenchman's town, but twenty 
years ago 

King George the Second sent a man called General Wolfe, 
you know, 

To clamber up a precipice and look into Quebec, 

As you'd look down a hatchway when standing on the 
deck. 


“Tf Wolfe could beat the Frenchmen then, so you can 
beat them now; 

Before he got inside the town he died, I must allow. 

But since the town was won for us, it is a lucky name, 

And you'll remember Wolfe’s good work, and you shall 
do the same.” 


Then Farmer said,“ Vl try, sir”,and Farmer bowed so low, 

That George could see his pigtail tied in a velvet bow. 

George gave him his commission, and, that it might be 
safer, 

Signed “ King of Britain, King of France”, and sealed it 

with a wafer. 


Then proud was Captain Farmer in a frigate of his own, 

And grander on his quarter-deck than George upon the 
throne; 

He’d two guns in his cabin, and on the spar-deck ten, 

And twenty on the gun-deck,and more than ten score men. 


And as a huntsman scours the brakes with sixteen brace 
of dogs, 
With two-and-thirty cannon the ship explored the fogs 
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From Cape La Hogue to Ushant, from Rochefort to Belle- 
isle, 

She hunted game till reef and mud were rubbing on her 
keel. 


The fogs are dried, the frigate’s side is bright with melt- 
ing tar, 

The lad up in the foretop sees square white sails afar; 

The east wind drives three square-sailed masts from out 
the Breton Bay, 

And “Clear for action!” Farmer shouts, and reefers yell 
“ Hooray!” 


The Frenchmen’s captain had a name I wish I could pro- 
nounce; 

A Breton gentleman was he, and wholly free from bounce, 

One like those famous fellows who died by guillotine 

For honour and the fleurs-de-lys and Antoinette the 
Queen. 


The Catholic for Louis, the Protestant for George, 

Each captain drew as bright a sword as saintly smiths 
could forge; 

And both were simple seamen, but both covld understand 


How each was bound to win or die for flag and native 
land. 


The French ship was La Survetllante, which means the 
watchful maid; . 

She folded up her head-dress and began to cannonade. 

Her hull was clean, and ours was foul; we had to spread 
more sail; 

On canvas, stays, and topsail yards her bullets came like 
hail. | 
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Sore smitten were both captains, and many lads beside, 

And still to cut our rigging the foreign gunners tried. 

A sail-clad spar came flapping down athwart a blazing 
gun; 

We could not quench the rushing flames, and so the 
Frenchman won. 


Our quarter-deck was crowded, the waist was all aglow; 

Men hung upon the taffrail, half-scorched but loth to go; 

Our captain sat where once he stood, and would not quit 
his chair. 

He bade his comrades leap for life, and leave him bleed- 
ing there. 


The guns were hushed on either side, the Frenchmen 
lowered boats, 

They flung us planks and hencoops, and everything that 
floats. 

They risked their lives, good fellows! to bring their rivals 
aid. 

"Twas by the conflagration the peace was strangely made. 


La Surveillante was like a sieve; the victors had no rest. 
They had to dodge the east wind to reach the port of 
Brest, 
And where the waves leapt lower, and the riddled ship 
went slower, 
In triumph, yet in funeral guise, came fisher- boats to tow 
her. 


They dealt with us as brethren, they mourned for Farner 
dead; 

And as the wounded captives passed each Breton bowed 
- the head. 
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Then spoke the French lieutenant, “’T was fire that won, 
not we; 

You never struck your flag to us; you'll go to England 
free!” 


"Twas the sixth day of October, seventeen hundred 
seventy-nine, 

A year when nations ventured against us to combine, 

Quebec was burnt and Farmer slain, by us remembered 
not; 

But thanks be to the French book wherein they’re not 
forgot. 


Now you, if you've to fight the French, my youngster, 
bear-in mind 

Those seamen of King Louis so chivalrous and kind; 

Think of the Breton gentlemen who took our lads to Brest, 


And treat some rescued Breton as a comrade and a guest. 
—WILLIAM Cory. By special permission of Mrs. Cory. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE CRATCHITS’—I. 


Then up rose Mrs. Cratchit, Cratchit’s wife, dressed 
out but poorly in a twice-turned gown, but brave in 
ribbons, which are cheap and make a goodly show for 
Sixpence; and she laid the cloth, assisted by Belinda. 
Cratchit, second of her daughters, also brave in ribbons;. 
while Master Peter Cratchit plunged a fork into the 
Saucepan of potatoes, and getting the corners of his 
monstrous shirt-collar (Bob’s private property, conferred 
upon his son and heir in honour of the day) into his 
mouth, rejoiced to find himself so gallantly attired, ond 


yearned to show his linen in the fashionable parks. 
(4 462) ; E 
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And now two smaller Cratchits, boy and girl, came 
tearing In, screaming that outside the baker’s they had 
smelt the goose, and known it for their own; and bask- 
ing in luxurious thoughts of sage-and-onion, these young 
Cratchits danced about the table, and exalted Master 
Peter Cratchit to the skies, while he (not proud, although 
his collars nearly choked him) blew the fire, until the 
slow potatoes, bubbling up, knocked loudly at the sauce- 
pan lid to be let out and peeled. 

“ What has ever got your precious father, then?” said 
Mrs. Cratchit. “And your brother, Tiny Tim? And 
Martha wasn’t so late last Christmas Day by half an 
hour!” 

“ Here's Martha, mother!” said a girl, appearing as she 
spoke. 

“Here’s Martha, mother!” cried the two young Cratchits, 
“Hurrah! There’s such a goose, Martha!” 

“Why, bless your heart alive, my dear, how late you 
are!” said Mrs. Cratchit, kissing her a dozen times, and 
taking off her shaw] and bonnet for her with officious 
zeal. 

“We had a deal of work to finish up last night,” replied 
the girl, “and had to clear away this morning, mother!” 

“Well! Never mind so long as you are come,” said Mrs. 
Cratchit. “Sit ye down before the fire, my dear, and 
have a warm, Lord bless ye!” 

“No, no! There’s father coming!” cried the two young 
Cratchits, who were everywhere at once. “Hide, Martha, 
hide!” 

So Martha hid herself, and in came little Bob, the 
father, with at least three feet of comforter, exclusive of 
the fringe, hanging down before him; and his threadbare 
clothes darned up and brushed, to look seasonable; and 
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“In came little Bob 
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Tiny Tim upon hisshoulder. Alas for Tiny Tim! he bore 
a little crutch, and had his limbs supported by an iron 
frame. 

“Why, where’s our Martha?” cried Bob Cratchit, look- 
ing round. 

“Not coming,” said Mrs. Cratchit. 

“Not coming!” said Bob with a sudden declension in 
his high spirits, for he had been Tim’s blood-horse all the 
way from church, and had come home rampant. “ Not 
coming upon Christmas Day!” 

Martha didn’t like to see him disappointed, if it were 
only in joke; so she came out prematurely from behind 
the cupboard door, and ran into his arms, while the two 
young Cratchits hustled Tiny Tim, and bore him off into 
the wash-house, that he might hear the pudding singing 
in the copper. 

“ And how did little Tim behave?” asked Mrs. Cratchit, 
when she had rallied Bob on his credulity, and Bob had 
hugged his daughter to his heart’s content. 

“ As good as gold,” said Bob, “and better. Somehow 
he gets thoughtful, sitting by himself so much, and thinks 
the strangest things you ever heard. He told me, coming 
home, that he hoped the people saw him in the church, 
because he was a cripple, and it might be pleasant to 
them to remember, upon Christmas Day, who made lame 
beggars walk and blind men see.” 

_ Bob’s voice was tremulous when he told them this, and 
trembled more when he said that Tiny Tim was growing 
strong and hearty. 

His active little crutch was heard upon the floor, and 
back came Tiny Tim before another word was spoken, 
escorted by his brother and sister to his stool before the 
fire; and while Bob, turning up his cuffs—as .if, poor 
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fellow, they were capable of being made more shabby— 
compounded some hot mixture in a jug and stirred it 
round and round: and put it on the hob to simmer, 
Master Peter and the two ubiquitous young Cratchits 
went to fetch the goose, with which they soon returned 
in high procession. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE CRATCHITS’.—I1. 


Such a bustle ensued that you might have thought 
a goose the rarest of all birds; a feathered pheno- 
menon, to which a black swan was a matter of course 
—and in truth it was something very like it in that 
house. Mrs. Cratchit made the gravy (ready beforehand, 
in a little saucepan) hissing hot; Master Peter mashed the 
potatoes with incredible vigour; Miss Belinda sweetened 
up the apple-sauce; Martha dusted the hot plates; Bob 
took Tiny Tim beside him in a tiny corner at the table; 
the two young Cratchits set chairs for everybody, not 
forgetting themselves, and mounting guard upon their 
posts, crammed spoons into their mouths, lest they should 
shriek for goose before their turn came to be helped. 

At last the dishes were set on, and grace was said. It 
was succeeded by a breathless pause, as Mrs. Cratchit, 
looking slowly all along the carving-knife, prepared to 
plunge it in the breast; but when she did, and when the 
long-expected gush of stuffing issued forth, one murmur 
of delight arose all round the board, and even Tiny Tim, 
excited by the two young Cratchits, beat on the table 
with the handle of his knife, and feebly cried “ Hurrah!” 

There never was such a goose. Bob said he didn't 
believe there ever was such a goose cooked. Its tender- 
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ness and flavour, size and cheapness, were the themes of 
universal admiration. Eked out by the apple-sauce and 
mashed potatoes, it was a sufficient dinner for the whole 
family; indeed, as Mrs. Cratchit said with great delight 
(surveying one small atom of a bone upon the dish), 
“they hadn’t eaten it all at last!” Yet every one had had 
enough, and the youngest Cratchits, in particular, were 
steeped in sage-and-onion to the eyebrows! But now, 
the plates being changed by Miss Belinda, Mrs. Cratchit 
left the room alone—too nervous to bear witnesses—to 
take the pudding up and bring it in. 

Suppose it should not be done enough! Suppose it 
should break in turning out! Suppose somebody should 
have got over the wall of the back-yard, and stolen it, 
while they were merry with the goose—a supposition at 
which the young Cratchits became livid! All sorts of 
horrors were supposed. 

Hallo! A great deal of steam! The pudding was out 
of the copper. A smell like a washing-day! That was 
the cloth. A smell like an eating-house and a pastry- 
ecook’s next door to each other, with a laundress’s next 
door to that! That was the pudding! In half a minute 
Mrs. Cratchit entered—flushed, but smiling proudly— 
with the pudding, like a speckled cannon-ball, so hard 
and firm, blazing in half a quartern of ignited brandy, 
and bedight with Christmas holly stuck into the top. 

Oh, a wonderful pudding! Bob Cratchit said, and 
calmly too, that he regarded it as the greatest success 
achieved by Mrs. Cratchit since their marriage. Mrs. 
Cratchit said that, now the weight was off her mind, she 
would confess she had had her doubts about the quantity 
of flour. Everybody had something to say about it, but 
nobody said or thought it was at all a small pudding for 
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a large family. It would have been flat heresy to do so. 
Any Cratchit would have blushed to hint at such a thing, 

At last the dinner was all done, the cloth was cleared, 
the hearth swept, and the fire made up. The compound 
in the jug being tasted, and considered perfect, apples 
and oranges were put upon the table, and a shovelful of 
chestnuts on the fire. Then all the Cratchit family drew 
round the hearth, in what Bob Cratchit called a circle, 
meaning half a one; and at Bob Cratchit’s elbow stood 
the family display of glass: two tumblers, and a custard 
cup without a handle. 

These held the hot stuff from the jug, however, as well 
as golden goblets would have done; and Bob served it 
out with beaming looks, while the chestnuts on the fire 
sputtered and cracked noisily. Then Bob proposed: 

“A merry Christmas to‘us all, my dears. God bless 
us!” 

Which all the family re-echoed. 


“God bless us every one!” said Tiny Tim, the last of all. 
—From CHARLES DICKENS’ ‘‘A Christmas Carol”. 


THE STORY OF WILLIAM ADAMS.—I. 


In an old book called The Worthies of Devon there is 
to be found the story of an English sailor whose name 1s 
worthy of remembrance among those of British heroes. 

The man’s name was William Adams. He was a 
sailor, born at Paignton, “an ancient village, lying in the 
bosom of Torbay, about the year of our Lord 1612, of 
mean and obscure parentage, but inasmuch”, continues 
our author, “as he was one of those five men who enter- 
‘prised and compassed an exploit of as high resolution and 
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difficult performance as can be paralleled in history, I 
hope it will be looked upon as no disparagement to our 
famous worthies to insert him here”. 

Now it appears that in the year 1639, William Adams, 
being then twenty-seven years old, took ship with several 
others at Gravesend, for the West Indies. They had not 
been at sea many days before their vessel was taken by 
a Turkish man-of-war, and Adams, with six of his ship- 
mates, was carried off to Algiers, where he and his com- 
panions endured for five years all the hardships of slavery. 
By the end of that time their bold English natures would 
bear captivity no longer, so they determined to make 
their escape. It was a difficult matter, watched and 
guarded as they were; but faint hearts never won fair 
ladies, and, nothing daunted by the obstacles which they 
knew they should have to overcome, they set about their 
preparations. . 

Their plan was to construct a boat in separate parts, to 
be put together when they reached the coast. A wild- 
goose scheme it seemed; and who was the originator of 
it, or whence he had derived his idea, we are not told. 
Perhaps he had heard of something of the same kind, 
only on a far larger scale, which had been planned and 
executed some hundred years before, when Vasco Nunez 
made his men cut down trees on the northern coast of the 
Isthmus of Darien, and, after carrying them over lofty 
sierras and along almost impassable roads to the river 
Valsa, had the wood fashioned into ships wherein to 
navigate the great Pacific. But whether William Adams 
and his shipmates had heard this story and its disastrous 
ending or not, certain it is that they in their small way 
proceeded on the same plan. | 

Fortunately for the success of their scheme, the master 
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of one of them had allowed him the convenience of a cellar, 
in which to place the goods that he was accustomed to 
trade with'for his master’s advantage; and here it was 
that the captives in their few and often stolen moments 
of leisure carried on their operations. The first thing 
they did was to make a keel in two portions, then they 
fashioned the ribs; and next, to render their boat water- 
tight and the use of boards unnecessary (for they feared 
the noise they would be obliged to make in hammering 
them would betray their secret), they provided as much 
stout canvas as would make a double covering for the 
little skiff, and this they saturated well with tallow, pitch, 
and tar, so as to convert it into a kind of tarpauling. 
Lastly, they procured enough sail-cloth to make a sail. 
These things they carried out of the town at different 
times and in small parcels to a valley about half a mile 
from the sea, where they fitted the several portions 
together, and then, unobserved, carried their boat down 
to the shore. 

But, alas! they had no sooner launched their frail 
vessel than they found it would only hold five out of 
the seven captives; two were therefore obliged to stay 
behind, whilst the others, bidding them a sorrowful 
farewell, set sail, the only provisions they were able to 
take with them being a little bread and two leathern 
bottles of fresh water. It was upon the 30th of June 
that these five brave, trustful-hearted men launched their 
little boat upon the great waters, where they were 
destined to see many fearful wonders, which made their 
“souls melt within them because of the trouble”. 
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THE STORY OF WILLIAM ADAMS.—ILZ. 


In a short time the fresh water which they had 
hoarded with so much care began to smell, and on the 
third day their small stock of bread, already spoiled by 
the salt water, was finished. Added to this, the labour 
they had to undergo in order to keep the boat free from 
water was incessant, the fierce sun all the while scorching 
them, and the salt water, which the man who was 
employed in emptying the boat cast upon the others to 
cool them, horribly blistering their backs. Then indeed 
“their hearts began to fail them, and they were at their 
wit’send”. Hungry-eyed famine stared them in the face, 
and on the fifth day they lost all hope of reaching 
Minorca, the haven to which, by help of a pocket- 
compass during the day and of the stars by night, they 
had been endeavouring to steer their course. So they 
ceased plying their oars, and sat crouching down in the 
boat, looking listlessly over its rocking sides on the 
bright, dancing, pitiless waters, so soon, as 7 deemed, 
to be their fathomless grave. 

But suddenly they saw in the far distance a tortoise 
floating upon the shining surface of the sea; then hope 
once more tremblingly passed the threshold of their 
hearts. They silently clutched their oars again, and 
rowed stealthily towards the animal, their eyes greedily 
fixed upon it, their minds conscious of nothing else at 
that moment around, beneath, or above them. At last 
they neared it, and ere it was aware of them they seized 
upon it, cut off its head, fed upon its flesh, and drank its 
blood for lack of water. Refreshed and strengthened, 
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they pled their oars with renewed courage, and about 
noon that very day—oh, sight of joy!—their longing 
eyes descried a thin gray line stretching along the far- 
away horizon. Misty it might be, low down and distant, 
but still it wavered not nor melted into air. So rejoicingly 
they steered towards it, and ere the night closed in upon 
them the mountains of Minorca—cloudlike still—loomed 
upon their gaze. 

Morning light revealed still more clearly to their 
watching eyes the friendly coast, and by ten o’clock that 
night they had landed. Then, indeed, were they glad, 
“and gave thanks unto Him who had brought them unto 
the haven where they would be”. Immediately they had 
run their boat ashore, some of the party went in search 
of food, nor had they wandered far before they came 
upon a Spanish watch-tower; and no sooner had they 
told their wondrous story than their astonished hearers 
hasted to load them with food, which they joyfully took 
to their companions, who, meantime, had found a stream 
near at hand, by the side of which they all sat down, and, 
having eaten and drunk with thankful hearts, they laid — 
them down to sleep. 

Next morning they made diligent haste to the town, 
where they were kindly welcomed by the viceroy, and 
hospitably entertained by the citizens, who were so struck: 
with the recital of their adventures that they caused the 
canvas boat to be brought up from the shore, and place 
as a votive offering in their great church, where ‘A 
traveller saw the ribs and skeleton still hanging in the 
year 1771. As soon as William Adams and his shipma 
had recovered from the hardships they had pr 
they took their passage on one of the King of Spsin’s 
ships bound for Alicant, whence they sailed for EngJand, 
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where they arrived in safety in the month of September 
of the same year. 

William Adams lived many years after this adventure, 
made numerous voyages, became a prosperous man, and 
spent his green and peaceful old age in the village which 
had been his birthplace, and where, to use the words of 
his biographer, “he died in the year of our Lord 1687, 
and his body, so like to feed the fishes, lies buried in 
Paignton Churchyard, about four miles east of Totnes, 
where it feedeth worms”. —CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


THE LOSS OF THE EURYDICE. 
Marcu 24rn, 1878. 


Tired with the toils that know no end, 
On wintry seas long doomed to roam, 
They smiled to think that March could lend 
Such radiant winds to waft them home: 
Long perils overpast 
They stood for port at last, 
Close by the fair familiar water-way, 
And on their sunlit lee 
All hearts were glad to see 
The crags of Culver through the shining day; 
While every white-winged bird, 
Whose joyous cry they heard, 
Seemed wild to shout the welcome that it bore 
Of love from friends on shore. 


Ah! brief their joy, ai days are brief 
In March that loves not joy nor sun; 
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Oh, bitter to the heart of grief 
The port that never shall be won: 

Fair ship with all sail set, 
Didst thou perchance forget 

The changing times and treacherous winds of Spring? 
And could those headlands gray 
Rehearse no tales to-day 

Of wrecks they have seen, and many a grievous thing? 
Thy towering cliff, Dunnose, 
Full many a secret knows.— 

Cry out in warning voice; too much they dare; 
Death gathers in the air. 


A wind blew sharp out of the north, 
And o’er the island-ridges rose 
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A sound of tempest going forth, 
And murmur of approaching snows; 

Then through the sunlit air 
Streamed dark the lifted hair 

Of storm-cloud gathering for the light’s eclipse. 
And fiercely rose and fell 
The shriek of waves, the knell 

Of seamen, and the doom of wandering ships; 
As with an eagle’s cry 
The mighty storm rushed by, 

Trailing its robes of snow across the wave, 
And gulfed them like a grave. 


It passed; it fell; and all was still; 
But homeward wanderers, where were they ? 
The wind went down behind the hill 
The sunset gilded half the bay; 
Ah! loud, bewildered sea, 
Vain, vain our trust in thee 
To bring our kinsfolk home, through storm and tide; 
So sharp and swift the blow, 
Thyself dost hardly know 
‘Where now they rest whom thou didst bear and guide; 
Our human hearts may break, 
Cold Ocean, for thy sake— 
Thou not the less canst paint in colours fair 
The eve of our despair. 


Not hard for heroes is this death 
That greets them from the cannon’s lips, 
When heaven is red with flaming breath, 
And shakes with roar of sundering ships: 
When through the thunder-cloud 
Sounds to them, clear and loud, 
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The voice of England calling them by name; 
And as their eyes grow dim 
They hear their nation’s hymn, 
And know the prelude of immortal fame; 
But sad indeed is this, 
The meed of war to miss, 
To die for England, yet in dying know 
They leave no name but woe. 


They cannot rest through coming years 
In any ground that England owns, 
And billows salter than our tears 
Wash over their unhonoured bones; 
Yet in our hearts they rest 
Not less revered and blest 
Than those, their brothers, who in fighting fell: 
Nor shall our children hear : 
Their names pronounced less dear, 
When England’s roll of gallant dead we tell; 
For ever shall our ships, 
There, at the Solent’s lips, 
Pass out to glory over their still bed, 
And praise the silent dead. 


—EDMUND GOSSE. By permission. 


MAY-FLIES AND DRAGON-FLIES. 


In the time of the ancient coal-forests, when the grass- 
hoppers and cockroaches lived upon the land, a race of 
insects, belonging half to the water and half to the air, 
were spending their youth in the ponds and marshes, 
and hovering over them in their riper age. These were 
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the ancestors of our May-flies and dragon-flies, and from 
that day to this they have kept up this strange existence, 
hunting and chasing their prey at the bottom of ponds 
until the time comes for their wings to grow, and then 
climbing up the water-plants, and bursting forth into 
glorious winged animals, which 
“To the sun their insect wings unfold, 
Waft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold; 


Transparent forms too fine for mortal sight, 
Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light”. 


Every one who has been on a warm summer’s day 
near the borders of a lake or pond, must have seen those 
delicate and fragile flies called May-flies which dance in 
the sunshine, flag as the sun goes down, and die in the 
night. They are not difficult to know with their wide- 
spread unequal wings, their short delicate antenne, and 
their bodies ending in three long fine bristles; and they 
do nothing but rise and fall in and out in a mazy dance; 
for they have but a few hours to live, and their mouths 
are too soft for them to take food. In fact, the whole 
end and aim of their winged life is to form and lay eggs 
in little packets on the water, to hatch into future young 
ones. And yet they are not really mere “creatures of a 
day”, as they have been called, for before they obtained 
their wings they lived for nearly two years at the bottom 
of the pond over which they now fly. 

Their real life is that of a water-insect, which, as soon 
_as the eggs are hatched, dives to the bottom of the pond 
‘and burrows in the ground or under stones, and feeds 
“pon all passing insects, seizing them with strong spiny 
jaws, and devouring them greedily. At this time the 
May grub does not breathe through holes in the side, but 
has its body fringed with gills or delicate folds of skin, 
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1, Dragon-fly; 1@, Dragon-fly escaping from chrysalis; 10, Larva of Dragon-fly. 
2, May-fly; 2a, May-fly escaping from chrysalis; 26, Larva of May-fly. 
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which take in air out of the water; and there is nothing 
in its appearance to lead anyone to believe that it could 
ever live in the air. But as it grows up and loses one 
loose skin after another, the rudiments of wings are seen 
through the transparent covering, and then the end of 
its life is beginning. It creeps out upon some plant or 
stone overhanging the water, the skin cracks down the 
back, and the flying insect comes out with its wings per- 
fectly visible. Still it cannot use them, for a fine film 
covers the whole body, and it is only a few hours after, 
when this has dried and split, that the perfect May-fly 
soars away an air-breathing insect, to lay its eggs and die. 

We need not then pity these frail, delicate ephemerz 
on account of their short life, for they have had a long 
and merry one feeding in the pond below, and when we 
see them, they are taking their last enjoyment before 
night falls. 

The same thing is true of the caddis-flies or water- 
moths, which anglers use as bait, for they too cannot feed 
after they get their wings; but their life in the pool 
below has been rather’ different. Their tail is soft, like 
that of the hermit-crab, and they need to hide it in some 
strong covering. And for this purpose they build them- 
selves tubes of silk, into which they weave pieces of 
wood and grass, or of sand and stone, and even sometimes 
shells with living creatures in them; and dragging these 
tubes about with them, they put out their strong head 
and shoulders, and feed on plants and insects. 

_ Then when the time comes for their change they draw 
back into their case; and, closing it with a grating of silk 
at each end, so that water can get in while enemies are 
shut out, they lie still for a fortnight, like a caterpillar | 
in its chrysalis, and then swim out, and creeping up some — 
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plant, burst their covering skin, and hover over the pond, 
or rest upon the bushes till their eggs are laid, and they die.. 

Thus the May-fly and Caddis-fly live chiefly in the. 
water, finding plenty of food during all their growing 
time, while they have but a short glimpse of the plea- 
sures of the air. Not so, however, the gorgeous-winged 
Dragon-fly. He manages to make the most of both 
worlds, and, whether he is crawling in the water below, 
or flying in the air above, is one of the most voracious 
and bloodthirsty of insects. 

Even when he is a water-grub, though he moves very 
slowly, the quickest of insects cannot escape from him, 
for he has a peculiar under-lip, very long, and with 
two sharp hooks at its broad end, with which he seizes 
them. This lip folds back by a kind of hinge, and is 
called a mask, because it covers the lower part of his face, 
and makes him look an innocent and harmless creature. 
The moment an insect comes by, the lip is shot out, and 
the pincers grasp the prey, throwing it into his mouth as 
the mask again closes. 

So, gliding stealthily along the bottom, the greedy 
creature seizes all that comes in his way—grubs, worms, 
water-slugs, and even small fish, are all attacked by him; 
and though he is sometimes devoured in his turn by 
other animals, yet he often escapes, for he breathes by 
taking in water at his tail, and when he wishes to get out 
of the way, he shoots this water out, and drivgs himself 
along much as the octopus does, only that thedragon-fly 
grub goes forwards instead of backwards. % 

So in a year he grows big and strong, and‘short wings 
begin to appear under his skin. Then he crawls listlessly . 
to the top of a plant, and there, dragging himself out of 
his covering, he gradually expands his large gauze wings, 
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filled with delicate air-channels, and shaking free his 
sharp-clawed feet, is at once ready for new victims. His 
large gleaming eyes, with their thousands of windows, 
espy a butterfly or a moth, and in an instant he is pur- 
suing it, flying upwards, downwards, and side-ways, 
without turning, by means of the peculiar muscles by 
which his wings work upon his bulky shoulders, while 
his long body serves as rudder. And when he has caught 
his prey he tears it savagely with his horny jaws, scatter- 
ing its shattered wings upon the ground. Much as we 
admire the beautiful colours and magnificent wings of 
the dragon-fly, we must admit that when he reckons 
back his ancestors through the dim ages to those distant 
coal-forests, he must look along a line of the most greedy 
and cruel marauders of the insect world. 

Nor has he been content with ravaging the water and 
the air only, for one of his very near relations, the ant- 
lion, which is to be found in France and most warm 
countries, and, when it has its wings, might be mistaken 
for a dragon-fly, lives its early life in dry sand, in which 
it twists round and round till it has made a funnel- 
shaped hole, at the bottom of which it lies. This it does 
near an ants’ nest, and when an ant, running on the edge 
of the funnel, slips in, the ant-lion flings sand upon it so 
that it tumbles to the bottom, and he can devour it. 

Thus in the water, on the land, and in the air, the 
dragon-flies have a good time of it, if they can only 
escape the swallows and other quick-flying birds, which 
pounce down upon them, and the scorpion-flies, which, 
though much smaller than themselves, sting them to 
death, 

—From ARABELLA B, Buckiey’s ‘* Life and her Children”. 
wee By permission of the publisher, Mr. EH. Stanford, 
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PICTURES: OF AUSTRALIAN 





{In the year 1839 Captain George Grey was sent at the head of 
a small party on an exploring expedition in Western Australia, then 
almost an unknown land. One native named Kaiber accompanied 
the expedition. After some months of wandering, food and water 
failed. The following is Grey’s account of their sufferings and ulti- 
mate safety. Captain Grey afterwards became successively Governor 
of South Australia, Governor of New Zealand, Governor of Cape 
Colony, and Premier of New Zealand, and was made a K.C.B. 
(Knight Commander of the Bath) in 1848. ] 


When I halted, the sun was intensely powerful; the 
groans and exclamations of some of the men were pain- 
ful in the extreme. Unable to bear these distressing 
scenes any longer, I ordered Kaiber to accompany me, and 
notwithstanding the heat and my own weariness, I left 
the others lying down in such slight shade as the stunted 
banksias afforded, and throwing aside all my ammunition, 
papers, &c., started with him in search of water, earrying 
nothing but my double-barrelled gun. 

We proceeded towards the sea. As the natives have 
the faculty, even in the trackless woods whieh they have 
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never before been in, of returning direct to any spot they 
have left, by however circuitous a course they may have 
travelled after quitting it, I paid no attention to the 
direction we were moving in, but followed Kaiber, who 
roamed from spot to spot in the vain search for water; 
but we found not a drop. The same arid barren country 
seemed spread on every side; and when at length I began 
occasionally to stumble and fall from weakness, hope 
abandoned me, and I determined to return direct to my 
comrades, and get them to make one more effort to pro- 
ceed and search for it in a southerly direction. 

I therefore told Kaiber that such was my intention, 
and directed him to guide me to the party. With appa- 
rent alacrity he obeyed my orders, but after leading me 
about for some time in an extraordinary manner, he told 
me that he had lost his way, and could not find them. 
His look was so very plausible when he said this, and he 
seemed so grieved at the circumstance, that for a moment 
I believed his tale; but I felt convinced that we could 
not be at any very great distance from them, and there- 
fore fired the one barrel of my gun. 

The echo of this sound, never heard in this solitude 
before, rang loudly through the woods, remoter distances 
caught it up, and at length it gradually died away. 
Anxiously did I now listen for a repetition of the report, 
for I knew, were they within hearing, the men would 
instantly fire again to acknowledge the signal I had 
made; but minute after minute passed on, and no answer- 
ing signal struck my ear. 

I sat down and applied my ear to the ground; every 
sense became absorbed in the single one of hearing, but 
not the remotest sound that I could distinguish broke 
the frightful solitude of these vast woods. I remained 
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seated on the ground for a few minutes, still hearing no 
answer to my shot, till the conviction gradually forced 
itself on my mind that the native had been leading me 
astray. 

Only two cases could have occurred—either he had 
done so purposely, for he could not, by any accidental 
mistake, have taken me to such a distance as to prevent 
the party in these silent woods hearing the report of my 
gun; or otherwise the men had of themselves moved 
away from the place where I had left them. But I felt 
assured that this latter supposition was not correct, for 
ever since I quitted the other portion of the party I had 
maintained so strict a discipline that no man ever sepa- 
rated from the rest without my permission; and I, more- 
over, felt sure that some of the men were by far too much 
attached to me ever to abandon me in such a manner. 

My situation, however, was undoubtedly very critical, 
not as far as regarded my own safety, for I was not now 
more than eighty miles from the nearest settler’s hut; 
but was it possible for me to return alone to my country- 
men, and to say that I had lost all my comrades: that I 
had saved myself, and left others to perish? Yet I knew 
that unless I sent assistance to the first party I had left, 
the majority of them could not survive; and from the 
state I had, about an hour and a half ago, left the others 
in, it appeared more than probable that they might wait 
and wait, anxiously expecting my return, until too weak 
to move, and thus die miserably in the woods. 

These thoughts thronged rapidly through my mind— 
indeed, I was obliged to do all things quickly now, for 
I felt that my existence depended upon my finding water 
within the next three or four hours. The native sat 
opposite to me on the ground, his keen savage eye 
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watching the expression of my countenance as each 
thought flitted across it. I saw that he was trying to 
read my feelings; and he at length thus broke the 
silence: 

“Mr. Grey, to-day we can walk, and may yet not die 
but drink water; to-morrow you and I will be two dead 
men if we walk not now, for we shall then be weak and 
unable. The others sit down too much; they are weak 
and cannot walk. If we remain with them we shall all 
die; but we two are still strong: let us walk. There lies 
the sea; to that the streams run. It is long since we 
have crossed a river: go quickly, and before the next 
sun gets up we shall cross another running water—” 
He paused for a minute, looked steadfastly at me, and 
then added, “ You must leave the others, for I know not 
where they are, and we shall die in trying to find them”. 

I now knew that he was playing me false, and that he 
had purposely led me astray. He was too great a coward 
to move on alone for fear of other natives, and dreading 
to lose his life by thirst, he had hit upon this expedient 
of inducing me to abandon the others, and to proceed 
with him. “Do you see the sun, Kaiber, and where it 
now stands?” I replied to him. “ Yes,” was his answer. 
“Then if you have not led me to the party before that 
sun falls behind the hills, I will shoot you; as it begins 
to sink, you die.” 

I said these words, looking at him steadily in the face, 
and with the full intention of putting my threat into 
execution. He saw this, and yet strove to appear uncon- 
cerned, and with a forced laugh said: “You play. From 
daylight until now you and I have walked; we have 
wasted our strength now in looking for water for the 
others. But a short time, and we shall be dead; and you 
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say, search for men whom I can not find. You tell me 
look, and I know not where to look.” I now lost all 
patience with him, and replied: “ Kaiber, try as you will, 
you cannot deceive me. Follow back our tracks instantly 
to the point from whence we started. If you do not 
find them, as the sun falls you die.’ “I am wearied,” 
answered he; “for three days I have not either eaten or 
drunk. Far have we wandered since we left them, and 
very distant from us are they now sitting.” 
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I could bear this no Jonger, and starting up, said: 
“You deceive; the sun falls; just now I spoke—” 
Again he forced a laugh, and said, “Surely you play”. 
I answered shortly, “Did I ever tell you a lie, Kaiber? 
I now speak the truth.” 

He seemed, when he saw that I was so determined, to 
feel a little uncomfortable, and shifting his position 
moved rather further from me. This motion on his part 
induced me to conceive that he intended to run away, 
in which case I could never again have hoped to rejoin 
the party. I therefore instantly cocked the remaining 
barrel of my gun, and presented it at him, telling him 
that if he ever moved from me further than a certain tree 
which I pointed out, I would forthwith shoot him, instead 
of waiting till sunset, as I had originally intended. 

The decided manner in which I announced this to my 
friend Kaiber had the desired effect. He made a few 
protestations as to the folly of my conduct, lamented 
‘most loudly that his mother and the Dandalup (a river 
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of his own land) were so far removed from him; asserted 
vehemently that the natives of these parts were bandy- 
legged, rough-tongued beings; that they ate earth, and 
drank no water; and winding up with a fervent wish 
that he might catch one of them wandering anywhere 
between Pinjarup and Mandurup, in which case he would 
spear his heart, his kidney, and his liver, he sulkily re- 
sumed his route, and led me straight back to the party 
in about an hour. 

The men, who had been much surprised at the length 
of my absence, were at first buoyed up with the hope 
that I had found water; but this hope had at last died 
away, and they knew not what to conjecture. They were 
all reduced to the last degree of weakness and want; 
indeed I myself was at this period suffering from the 
most distressing symptoms of thirst. Not only was my 
mouth parched, burning, and devoid of moisture, but the 
sense of sight and hearing became much affected. 

I could scarcely recognize the voices of the rest; and 
when uncouth, unnatural tones struck upon my ear, it 
took me some time to collect my thoughts in order to 
understand what was said, somewhat in the way in which 
one is obliged to act when roused suddenly from a deep 
sleep. In the same manner my sight had become feeble 
and indistinct; but by far the most distressing sensation 
was that experienced upon rising up, after having rested 
for afew moments. I then felt the blood rush violently 
_to the head, and the feeling produced was as if it were 
driven by a forcing-pump through all my veins. 

Previously to starting again I gave the men orders 
which I believed at the time would be, to some at least, 
the last. I did not attempt to hide from them the 
dangers that surrounded us; but stating these, I repre- 
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sented that matters had now arrived at such a crisis, that 
in the event of any of them being unable to proceed, it 
would be wrong to expect the others to halt on their 
account; and I therefore called upon all to exert their 
utmost energies, and boldly to make a last struggle for 
their lives. 

My intention, I told them, was to proceed slowly but 
steadily to the southward, and never once to halt until 
I dropped or reached water. Even in the event of any 
being unable to keep up, I warned them that I should 
not wait for them, but still pursue a steady and undevi- 
ating course until water was found; but, as soon as I had 
slaked my own thirst, I would return and bring assist- 
ance to those who might have been unable to come on 
with me. 

Having thus imparted my intentions, I ordered them 
to throw away every superfluous article; and a very 
valuable sextant, which had hitherto been carried turn 
about by two of the men, was here abandoned. These 
our preparations having been made, we moved slowly on 
in sad procession, and never shall I forget the wild and 
haggard looks of those that followed me. Reason had 
begun to hold but a very slight influence over some, and 
I feel assured, that had it not been for the force of that 
discipline which I rigidly maintained, some of the party 
must now have lost their lives. As it was, not a word 
of complaint was heard as to the plan I pursued or the 
route I took; but they all reeled and staggered after me, 
the silence being only broken by groans and exclamations, 

We had marched for about an hour and a quarter, ang 
in this time had only made two miles, when we sudden 7 
arrived upon the edge of a dried-up bed of a sedgy swa 
which lay in the centre of a small plain, where ~= giw 
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the footmark of a native imprinted on the sand; and 
again our hearts beat with hope, for this sign appeared 
to announce that we were once more entering the regions 
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of animal life. We soon found that another part of the 
swamp was thickly marked with footsteps of women and 
children; and as no water-baskets were scattered about, 
no doubt could exist but that we were in the vicinity of 
water. oo | 
We soon discovered several native wells dug in the 
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bed of the swamp; but these were all dry, and I began 
again to fear that I was disappointed, when Kaiber sud- 
denly started up from a thick bed of reeds, and made me 
a sign which was unobserved by the others, as was evi- 
dently his intention. I hurried up, and found him with 
his head buried in a small hole of moist mud, for I can 
call it nothing else. I very deliberately raised Kaiber 
by the hair, as all expostulations to him were useless, and 
then called up the others. 

Kaiber had completely swelled himself out with this 
thick muddy liquid, and from the mark upon the sides 
of the hole, had evidently consumed more than half of 
the total supply. I first of all took some of this moist 
mud in my mouth, but finding a difficulty in swallowing 
it, as it was so thick, I strained a portion through a 
handkerchief. We had thirsted, with an intense burning 
thirst, for three days and two nights, during the greater 
portion of which time we had been taking violent exer- 
cise under a fierce sun. 

To conceive the delight of the men when they arrived 
at this little hole of mud would be difficult. Each, as he 
came up and cast his wearied limbs on the ground beside 
the hole, uttered these words, “Thank God!” and then 
greedily swallowed a few mouthfuls of the liquid mud, 
protesting that it was the most delicious water, and had 
a peculiar flavour, which rendered it far superior to any 
other he had ever tasted. 
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We, however, walked on as well as we could until near 
noon, at which time, from excessive weakness, we had 
not made more than eight miles, when we suddenly came 
out on the bed of a dried-up swamp, now looking lke a 
desert of white sand studded with reeds. The forms of 
natives were seen wandering about this, one mile from 
us, who were searching for frogs. There was a very 
numerous party, and they did not appear at all inclined 
to approach us. 

Now, it was very evident that if we were so near Perth 
as I imagined, these natives must be well acquainted with 
Europeans, for although but very little was known of the 
country to the north of Perth, and the farthest settlement 
in that direction ran only four miles from the town, still 
the natives must, from mere curiosity, have been fre- 
quently in the settlement. 

We therefore approached them, but as we came near 
they withdrew. Kaiber was now called into consulta- 
tion. He scrutinized them long and carefully, and then 
announced that they were wild natives; and, after a 
second survey of them, declared that they had the “ great 
bush fury” on them, or rather, were subject to wild, 
untutored rage. After making this announcement he 
squatted down under a bush to conceal himself, and 
then recapitulating rapidly all the dangers we had gone 
through, conjured me not to bring him into a fresh scrape 
by having anything to do with such a numerous party 
of his countrymen in our present weak state. 

The men, who understood enough of what he was 
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saying to know that he thought these natives had never 
seen Europeans, became extremely uneasy, and begged 
me to allow them to fire a gun as a signal tothem. “For 
if we are so near Perth as you suppose, sir,” they said to 
me, “these natives will come to us.” 

Kaiber hereupon told me that the instant the gun was 
fired he should runaway. This was rather too ridiculous 
a threat, when the coward was afraid to move five yards 
from us. I therefore ordered a gun to be fired, and then 
telling the men to remain steady and prepared in case 
of accident, I walked off towards the natives, Kaiber, in 
the meanwhile, sitting on his haunches under cover, 
muttering to himself, “The swan, the big head, the stone 
forehead!” As these denunciations reached me, I could 
not, even in all my misery, forbear smiling at them. 

The natives no sooner heard the gun, and saw me ap- 
proaching, than they came running to me. Presently 
Kaiber called out to me: “Mr. Grey, Mr. Grey, I am 
going to them; you sit here a little”. And he then, with 
his long thin ungainly legs, bounded by me like a deer. 
“Imbat, friend,” I heard him cry out, as a young man 
came running up to him. I grew giddy; I knew Imbat 
by name, and felt assured that at all events the lives of 
a great portion of my party were safe. 

In a few minutes Kaiber had given an outline of our 
adventures and present state. Fearing such mischances 
as had really happened to me, I had, previously to my 
departure to the north, done my utmost to cultivate the 
friendship of the northern natives, and most of them, even 
to the distance of sixty or seventy miles from Perth in’ 
that direction, had received presents from me. My name 
was well known amongst them as a tried friend, although, 
indeed,my common denomination was “ Wokeley brudder”, 
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or Oakley’s brother, for, from my giving them flour, they 
concluded that I was a relation of the baker of that name 
at Perth. 

The women were soon called up, bark baskets of frogs 
opened for us, nuts roasted, and as a special delicacy I 
obtained a small fresh-water tortoise. “Now, friend, 
sleep whilst I cook,” said Imbat; and lighting a fire he 
made me lie down and try to slumber, whilst he roasted 
some frogs, and the turtle for me. I was not over well 
pleased at the skill he chose to exhibit in his cookery, 
for he thereby delayed me for a longer time than was 
agreeable; but we were soon all regaling on this native 
fare. 

Anxious questions were put by the men as to their 
distance from Perth, and the natives all told them they 
would see it the next morning, “whilst the sun was still 
small”; and on further inquiry it turned out that a 
kangaroo hunter of the name of Porley was at a hut 
distant only seven miles from us, and according to the 
account of the natives he had a supply of provisions with 
him. As soon, therefore, as I had a little recruited my 
strength I started on with Imbat to the hut, leaving the 
men to follow, in company with the other natives, as 
rapidly as their strength would allow them. 

Imbat carried my gun, and everything but a book or 
two and my papers, which, being precious documents, I 
had never trusted out of my possession, however heavy 
my labours and misfortunes had been. He moved merrily 
along, trying to win me from my moody thoughts by 
relating all the news of the settlement, both as concerned 
the Europeans and natives; for, like all other idle people, 
the natives are great gossips, and really love a little 
scandal. Worn out from fatigue, I was rather petulant 
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aud ill-tempered, but Imbat talked on unmindful of this, 
or only laughed at me and jeered me for it. 

My intentions in going on were to have everything 
prepared for the men on their arrival at the hut; but 
when I reached it I found it deserted, the owner having 
returned to Perth. I, however, lit a fire and lay down, 
Imbat again beginning to cook, and then chattering: 
“What for do you, who have plenty to eat and much 
money, walk so far away in the bush?” I felt amazingly 
annoyed at this question, and therefore did not answer 
him. “You are thin,” said he. “Your shanks are long, 
your belly is small. You had plenty to eat at home. 
Why did you not stop there ?” 

I was vexed at his personalities; besides which, it is 
impossible to make a native understand our love of 
travel. I therefore replied: “Imbat, you comprehend 
nothing; you know nothing”. “I know nothing!” an- 
swered he; “I know how to keep myself fat. The young 
women look at me and say, Imbat is very handsome; he 
is fat. They will look at you and say, he not good— 
long legs). What do you know? Where is your fat? 
What for do you know so much, if you can’t keep fat? 
I know how to stay at home, and not to walk too far in 
the bush. Where is your fat?” “You know how to 
talk—long tongue,’ was my reply; upon which Imbat, 
forgetting his anger, burst into a roar of laughter, and 
saying, “and I know how to make you fat”, began 
stuffing me with frogs, meal, and nuts. 

The rest of the party arrived just before nightfall, and 
searching the hut, found a paper of tea and an old tin 
pot, in which they cooked some, and then eating frogs, 
&c., for their supper, we all lay down to sleep,,—and in 


the silence of the night I rendered fervent thanks i my 
(4 462) 
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Maker, who had again brought us so near “the haven 
where we would be”. —Sirn GEORGE GREY. 


THE SKATERS. 


Now the ice is smooth and strong, 
Hasten, hasten, ladies gay, 
Join the undulating throng, 
"Tis the skater’s holiday; 
Youth, with Pleasure in her train, 
Lightly skims the glittering plain. 


Lovely cheeks will soon be brighter 
With the ever-deepening rose, 
Happy hearts will beat yet lighter 

As the blood more quickly flows. 
Seize! oh, seize the flying hours, 
Present joys alone are ours. 


Eagle speed and swanlike grace, 
Swiftly glides each happy pair, 
Half a dance and half a chase, 
And the joy of both is there. 
Still the skaters gather fast, 
Though the day be well-nigh past. 


See them meeting, interlacing, 
Spreading far along the ice, 
Now in mazy circles tracing 
Lines of intricate device; 
Curving, wheeling, to and fro, 
Weaving beauty as they go. 
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Now again they crowd together 
As the eager race is run, 
Yet by riband, scarf, or feather, 
You can track them one by one. 
Beauty, skill, or inborn grace, 
Which will win the foremost place? 


Friends and lovers gaily mingle 
Yonder in the tangled throng; 
Here, some little skater single 
All demurely glides along, 
Full as fair and skilled as they, 
On her solitary way. 


Slowly sinks the setting sun, 

Red and misty in the west, 
Only when the day is done 

Comes the scene we love the best. 
When a hundred torches blaze, 
Dance and tremble through the haze. 


Like the flakes of drifting snow, 
In a dim and fitful light, 

Like the forms that come and go 
In the visions of the night; 

Shadowy figures gleam and quiver 

All along the frozen river. 


Gaily rings the sounding steel 
Through the keen and frosty air; 
Oh! the rapture skaters feel; 
Yet move lightly, and beware, 
For the stream flows on beneath, 


Sullen, cold, and dark as death. 


—W. E. H. Lecky. By permisswn. 
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GIVE US AIR! 


I left my home fora season. I armed myself with air- 
cushion and plaid, prepared to dash gloriously along, 
second-class, in the cool night mail. Face to the engine, 
of course, that my only fellow-passengers, happily neither 
ladies nor invalids, but two stout, middle-aged gentlemen, 
might interfere the less with my chance of fresh air. 

They did not—for half an hour. Then one of them 
shut his window, and carefully closed the ventilator above 
it. I trembled, but determined to hold on like grim 
death to my rights with respect to my own window. The 
evening went by, sunset faded into a pale amber line 
along the western horizon, the stars came out, and the 
fresh breeze of the midsummer night crept across the 
long flats that we were sweeping through at the rate of 
a county an hour. 

My fellow-passengers ceased talking: each took out— 
not exactly his night-cap, but an apology for the same, 
and prepared to settle to slumber. Each cast, I felt, an 
anxious glance at my half-open window, out of which I 
steadily and sternly gazed. At last the elder of them, 
with an abrupt “I beg your pardon, but I’m apt © catch 
cold”, rose and shut it. 

Alack- a-day! But he was an elderly gentlemgp, and I 
have a certain old-fashioned respect for age, anda dislike 
to make an enemy even for a railway journey; so I sat, 
patiently suffocating, for a good while. Thert I opened 
the window about two inches, assuring my friend that it 
would not affect him in the least, and, lest; it should, 
would he take my plaid? Grimly he rolled*himself up 
in it, and went to sleep again. 
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Even with this compromise, the state of things was 
bad enough. Three people, on a July night, shut up 
in a small second-class carriage containing—how many 
cubic feet of atmospheric air I don’t know, for I am not 
scientific. I only know I was choking; that when I 
happened to turn away from my two-inch-wide breathing- 
hole towards the inner air—pah! Still, matters might 
be worse; and I contented myself with staring at the 
dense black square of the window, and speculating upon 
the dark, star-lit landscape through which we were igno- 
rantly passing. 

We stop at one of our rare halting-places. Woe is me! 
The second elderly gentleman wakes, rubs his eyes, 
shivers, rises, and, with the crossness of a half-awakened 
sleeper, shuts the window with a bang. So there we 
were. No help for it, but calm endurance. I might have 
preached a whole volume of science to deaf ears. No 
doubt the atmosphere was exactly what my two friends 
were used to. I hugged myself, with malign satisfaction, 
in the thought, if they only knew how horribly ugly 
they looked when asleep! How their mouths opened 
inanely, and their foreheads knitted savagely; their 
breathing grew stertorous, two brick-red spots burned on 
their cheeks; big unctuous drops gathered all over their 
flabby, fat faces. How they tossed, and moaned, and 
fidgeted, even though extended comfortably along the 
cushioned seats—not so ill a bed for any healthy man; 
and at last sank into a stupor so heavy and ghastly that 
one would hardly have marvelled had it subsided into 
paralysis, apoplexy, or death. 

Of course not. They were sleeping in a “vitiated 
atmosphere”. Therefore they looked—exactly as you 
look, my excellent luxurious friend, about 2 a.m. in your 
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shut-up chamber, with your bed-curtains drawn, wherz, 
a few hours after, you are surprised to wake with a queer 
feeling on the top of your head, a heavy heat on your eye- 
lids, and a sense of general lassitude, as if you had not had 
half a night’s rest, and it were impossible to rise at all. 
Morning broke. “My friends,” thought I, in an agony 
of suffocation, “necessity knows no law. I must save 
you and myself against your will.” So, with the stealthi- 
ness of a burglar, I let down a few inches of the window. 
The natural result ensued. The pure air, rushing into 
such a foul and heated atmosphere, created that horror 
of everybody—a draught. The same ventilating current 
which, if it had been kept up quietly and steadily through 
the night, would have made us all comfortable, became 
so cold that even I began to shiver. As for my adver- 
saries—but their wrath was spared me; they had come 
to their journey’s end, and left the carriage to solitude 
and me. What I did afterwards—how I opened the 
window wide, wide, quaffed insanely the fresh, bright, 
balmy air, watched the outlines of the beloved hills 
sharpen in the dawn, and finally, with the wind fanning 
me, and the sunshine resting on my head like a welcome 
and a blessing, went peacefully to sleep—all this matters 


not. My woe was ended. 
—Adapted from Mrs. Crair’s ‘6 The Unkind Word and Other Stories”. 
By permission of Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, Limited. 


WITH THE WHALERS.—I. 


[Two whaling schooners were on the point of parting, ore, the 
Vineyard, to carry letters home, when Hazard, the mate of the 
remaining ship, saw a sudden movement on board the other vessel. ] 


“Look out for a spout!” shouted the mate to Stimson, 
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who happened to be on the foretopsail-yard at work 
when this unexpected interruption to the quiet of the 
passage occurred. “There is a man overboard from the 
other schooner, or they see a spout!” 

“A spout! a spout!” shouted Stimson in return, “and 
a sperm-whale in the bargain! Here he is, sir, two points 
on our weather beam.” 

This was enough. If anyone has had the misfortune 
to be in a coach drawn by four horses when a sudden 
fright starts them off at speed, he can form a pretty 
accurate notion of the movement that now took place on 
board of Deacon Pratt’s craft. Everyone seemed to 
spring into activity, as if a single will directed a common 
set of muscles. Those who were below literally “tumbled 
up”, aS seamen express it, and those who were aloft slid 
down to the deck like flashes of lightning. Captain 
Gardiner sprang out of his cabin, seemingly at a single 
bound; at another, he was in the whale-boat that Hazard 
was in the very act of lowering into the water as the 
schooner rounded to. Perceiving himself anticipated 
here, the mate turned to the boat on the other quarter, 
and was in her, and in the water, almost as soon as his 
commanding officer. 

The four boats, two from each schooner, dropped into 
the water nearly at the same time. Daggett was at the 
steering-oar of one, as was Gardiner at that of another. 
Hazard, and Macy, the chief mate of the Vineyaed craft, 
were at the steering-oars of the two remaining boats. 
All pulled in the direction of the spot on the ocean where 
the spouts had been seen. 

It was not long ere the boats of the two captains came 
abreast of each other, and within speaking distance. A 
stern rivalry was now apparent in every countenance, 
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the men pulling might and main, and without even a 
smile among them all. Every face was grave, earnest, 
and determined; every arm strung to its utmost powers 
of exertion. The men rowed beautifully, being accustomed 
to the use of their long oars in rough water, and in ten 
minutes they were all fully a mile dead to windward of 
the two schooners. 

As the schooners were in the trades, there was a regular 
sea running, and one that was neither very high nor 
much broken. Still, the boats were lifted on it like egg- 
shells or bubbles, the immense power of the ocean raising 
the largest ships, groaning under their vast weight of 
ordnance, as if they were feathers. In a few minutes 
Gardiner and Daggett became a little more separated, 
each looking eagerly for the spouts, which had not been 
seen by either since quitting his vessel. All this time the 
two mates came steadily on, until the whole of the little 
fleet of boats was, by this time, not less than a marine 
league distant from the schooners. The vessels them- 
selves were working up to windward, to keep as near to 
the boats as possible, making short tacks under reduced 
canvas; a shipkeeper, the cook, steward, and one or two 
other hands, being all who were left on board them. 

After rowing the distance named, the boats became a 
little separated in their search for the fish. That spouts 
had been seen there was no doubt; though, since quitting 
the schooners, no one in the boats had got a further view 
of the fish—if fish, animals with respiratory organs can 
be termed. A good look-out for spouts had been kept 
by each man at the steering-oars, but entirely without 
SUCCESS. 

Had not Gardiner and Daggett, previously to leaving 
their respective vessels, seen the signs of whales with 
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their own eyes, it is probable that they would now have 
both been disposed to return, calling in their mates. But 
being certain that the creatures they sought were not 
far distant, they continued slowly to separate, each 
straining his eyes in quest of his game, as his boat rose 
on the summit of the rolling and tossing waves. Water 
in motion was all around them; and the schooners, work- 
ing slowly up against the trades, were all that rewarded 
their vigilant and anxious looks. Twenty times did 
each fancy that he saw the dark back or head of the 
object he sought, but as often did it prove to be no more 
than a lipper of water, rolling up into a hummock ere it 
broke, or melted away again into the general mass of the 
unquiet ocean. When it is remembered that the surface 
of the sea is tossed into a thousand fantastic outlines, as 
its waves roll along, it can readily be imagined how such 
mistakes could arise. 


WITH THE WHALERS.—II. 


At length Gardiner discerned that which his practised 
eye well knew. It was the flukes or extremity of the 
tail of an enormous whale, distant from him less than a 
quarter of a mile, and in such a position as to place the 
animal at about the same breadth of water from Daggett. 
It would seem that both of these vigilant officers per- 
ceived their enemy at the same instant, for each boat 
started for it as if it had been instinct with life. The 
pike or the shark could not have darted towards its 
prey with greater promptitude, and scarcely with greater 
velocity, than these two boats. Very soon the whole 
herd was seen swimming along against the wind, an 
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enormous bull-whale leading, while half-a-dozen calves 
kept close to the sides of their dams, or sported among 
themselves, much as the offspring of land animals delight 
in their youth and strength. 

Gardiner, as if disdaining all meaner game, pulled quite 
through the herd, and laid the bows of his boat directly 
on the side of the old bull—a hundred-barrel whale, at 
the very least. No sooner did the enormous creature 
feel the harpoon, than, throwing its flukes upward, it 
descended into the depths of the ocean, with a velocity 
that caused smoke to arise from the chuck through which 
the line passed. After running out three or four hun- 
dred fathoms of line, the “bull” to which Gardiner had 
“fastened” came to the surface, “blowed”, and began to 
move slowly towards the herd again. 

It. was so unusual a thing to see a fish turn towards 
the spot where he was struck, that Gardiner did not know 
what to make of this manceuvre in his bull. At first, he 
supposed the animal meant to make fight, and set upon 
him with its tremendous jaws; but it seemed that caprice 
or alarm directed the movement; for, after coming with- 
in a hundred yards of the boat, the creature turned, and 
commenced sculling away to windward, with wide and 
nervous sweeps of its formidable flukes. 

Now commenced a tow, dead to windward, it being 
known that a fish, when struck, seldom runs at first in 
any other direction. The rate at which the whale moved 
was not at the height of its speed, though it exceeded six 
knots. Occasionally this rate was lessened, and in several 
instances its speed was reduced to less than half of that 
just mentioned. Whenever one of these lulls occurred, 
the men would haul upon the line, gradually getting 
nearer and nearer to the fish, until they were within 
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fifty feet of his tremendous flukes. Here a turn was 
taken with the line, and an opportunity to use the lance 
was waited for. 

The whale continued sculling away to windward for 
quite two hours, causing the men to entirely lose sight 
of the other boats, and bringing the top-sails of the 
schooners themselves down to the water’s edge. For- 
tunately it was not yet noon, and there were no imme- 
diate apprehensions from the darkness; nor did the bull 
appear to be much alarmed, though the boat was towing 
so close in his rear. 

Stimson, the oldest and best seaman in the schooner, 
acted as the master’s boat-steerer, having first performed 
the duty of harpooner. It was to him that Gardiner 
now addressed the remarks he made, after having been 
fastened to his whale fully two hours. 

“This fellow is likely to give us a long drag,” said the 
master, as he stood balancing himself on the clumsy 
cleets in the bows of the boat. “I would haul up along- 
side, and give him the lance, did I not distrust those 
flukes. I believe he Knows we are here.” 

“That he does—that does he, Captain Gardiner. It’s 
always best to be moderate and wait your time, sir. 
There’s a jerk about that chap’s flukes that I don’t like 
myself, and it’s best to see what he would be at, before 
we haul up any nearer. Don’t you see, sir, that every 
minute or two he strikes down, instead of sculling off 
handsomely and with a wide sweep, as becomes a 
whale?” 

“That is just the motion I distrust, Stephen; and I 
shall wait a bit to see what he would be at. I hope 
those ship-keepers will be busy, and work the schooners 
well up to windward before it gets to be dark. Our 
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man is asleep half his time, and is apt to let the vessel 
fall off a point or two.” 

“Mr. Hazard gave him caution to keep a bright look- 
out, sir, and I think he'll be apt to— Look out, sir!— 
look out!” 

This warning was well timed, for just at that instant 
the whale ceased sculling, and lifting its enormous tail 
high in the air, it struck five or six blows on the surface. 
of the water, that made a noise which might have been 
heard half a league, besides filling the atmosphere imme- 
diately around him with spray. As the tail first appeared 
in the air, line was permitted to run out of the boat, 
increasing the distance between its bows and the flukes 
to quite a hundred feet. 

Nothing could better show the hardy characters of the 
whalers than the picture then presented by Roswell 
Gardiner and his companions. In the midst of the 
Atlantic, leagues from their vessel, and no other boat in 
sight, there they sat patiently waiting the moment when 
the giant of the deep should abate in his speed or in his 
antics, to enable them to approach and complete their 
capture. Most of the men sat with their arms crossed, 
and bodies half-turned, regarding the scene, while the 
two officers, the master and boat-steerer, watched each 
evolution with a keenness of vigilance that let nothing 
like a sign or a symptom escape them. 


WITH THE WHALERS.—IIL 


‘Such was the state of things, the whale still threshing 
the sea with his flukes, when a cry among his men 
induced Roswell for a moment to look aside. There came 
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Daggett fast to a small bull, which was running directly 
in the wind’s eye with great speed, dragging the boat 
after him, which was towing astern at a distance of 
something like two hundred fathoms. At first, Roswell 
thought he would be compelled to cut from his whale, so 
directly towards his own boat did the other animal direct 
his course. But intimidated, most probably, by the 
tremendous blows with which the larger bull continued 
to belabour the ocean, the smaller animal sheered away 
in time to avoid a collision, though he now began to 
circle the spot where his dreaded monarch lay. 

This change of course gave rise to a new source of 
apprehension. If the smaller bull should continue to 
encircle the larger, there was great reason to believe that 
the line of Daggett might get entangled with the boat of 
Gardiner, and produce a collision that might prove fatal 
to all there. In order to be ready to meet this danger, 
Roswell ordered his crew to be on the look-out, and to 
have their knives in a state for immediate use. It was 
not known what might have been the consequence of this 
circular movement as respects the two boats; for before 
they could come together, Daggett’s line actually passed 
into the mouth of Gardiner’s whale, and drawing up tight 
into the angle of his jaws, set the monster in motion with 
a momentum and power that caused the iron to draw 
from the smaller whale, which by this time had more 
than half encircled the animal. So rapid was the rate of 
running now, that Roswell was obliged to let out line, 
his whale sounding to a prodigious depth. Daggett did 
the same, unwilling to cut as long as he could hold on tq 
his line. 

‘At the expiration of five minutes the large bull came 
up again for breath, with both lines still fast to him; the 
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one in the regular way, or attached to the harpoon, and 
the other jammed in the jaws of the animal by means of 
the harpoon and staff, which formed a sort of toggle at 
the angle of his enormous mouth. In consequence of 
feeling this unusual tenant, the fish compressed its jaws 
together, thus rendering the fastening so much the more 
secure. 

“You know, of course, Captain Daggett, that this is my 
whale”, said Gardiner. “I was fast to him regularly, and 
was only waiting for him to become a little quiet to lance 
him, when your whale crossed his course, fouled your 
line, and has got you fast in an unaccountable way, but 
not according to whaling law.” | 

“T don’t know that. I fastened to a whale, Captain 
Gardiner, and am fast to a whale now. It must be 
proved that I have no right to the creature before I give 
him up.” 

Gardiner understood the sort of man with whom he 
had to deal too well to waste words in idle remonstrances. 
Resolved to maintain his just rights at every hazard, he 
ordered his men to haul in upon the line, the movement 
of the whale becoming so slow as to admit of this mea- 
sure. Daggett’s crew did the same, and a warm contest 
existed between the two boats as to which should now 
first close with the fish and kill it. This was not a 
moment for prudence and caution. It was “ Haul in— 
haul in, boys!” in both boats, without any regard to the: 
danger of approaching the whale. A very few minutes! 
sufficed to bring the parties quite in a line with the 
flukes, Gardiner’s boat coming up on the larboard or left 
hand side of the animal, where its iron was fast, anjl 
Daggett’s on the opposite, its line leading out of the jaays 
of the fish in that direction. 


The boat actually hit the side of the whale as its commander drov 


lance through the blubber.” 
412 
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The two masters stood erect on their respective clumsy 
cleets, each poising his lance, waiting only to get near 
enough to strike. The men were now at the oars, and 
without pausing for anything, both crews sprang to their 
ashen instruments, and drove the boats headlong upon 
the fish. Daggett, perhaps, was the coolest and most 
calculating at that moment, but Roswell was the most 
nervous and the boldest. The boat of the last actually 
hit the side of the whale as its young commander drove 
his lance through the blubber into the vitals of the fish. 
At the same instant Daggett threw his lance with con- 
summate skill, and went to the quick. It was now 
“Stern all!” for life, each boat backing off from the 
danger as fast as hands could urge. The sea was in a 
foam, the fish going into his “flurry” almost as soon as 
struck, and both crews were delighted to see the red of 
the blood mingling its deep hues with the white of the 
troubled water. Once or twice the animal spouted, but 
it was a fluid dyed in his gore. In ten minutes it turned 


up and was dead. 
—From J. FENIMORE CoopPEr’s “ The Sea-Lions”. 


ALLEN-A-DALE’S SONG. 


O, Brignall banks are wild and fair. 
And Greta woods are green, 
And you may gather garlands there, 
Would grace a summer queen. 
And as I rode by Dalton-hall, 
Beneath the turrets high, 
A maiden on the castle wall 
| Was singing merrily,— 
(21 462) | * | 
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“QO, Brignall banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green; 

I’d rather rove with Edmund there, 
Than reign our English queen.”— 


“Tf, Maiden, thou would’st wend with me. 
To leave both tower and town, 

Thou first must guess what life lead we, 
That dwell by dale and down. 

And if thou canst that riddle read, 
As read full well you may, 

Then to the greenwood shalt thou speed, 
As blithe as Queen of May.’”— 


Yet sung she, “ Brignall banks are fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 

I’d rather rove with Edmund there, 
Than reign our English queen. 


“T read you, by your bugle-horn, 
And by your palfrey good, 

I read you for a Ranger sworn, 
To keep the king’s greenwood.”— 

“A Ranger, lady, winds his horn, 
And ’tis at peep of light; 

His blast is heard at merry morn, 
And mine at dead of night.” — 


Yet sung she, “ Brignall banks are fair, 
And Greta woods are gay; 

I would I were with Edmund there. 
To a his Queen of May! 


Vith bypniet ra ‘brand and musketoon, 
So gallantly you come, 
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I read you for a bold Dragoon, 
That lists the tuck of drum.”— 

“T list no more the tuck of drum, 
No- more the trumpet hear; 

But when the beetle sounds his hum, 
My comrades take the spear. 


“And, O! though Brignall banks be fair, 
And Greta woods be gay, 

Yet mickle must the maiden dare, 
Would reign my Queen of May! 


“Maiden! a nameless life I lead, 
A nameless death I'll die; 

The fiend, whose lantern lights the mead, 
Were better mate than I! 

And when I’m with my comrades met, 
Beneath the greenwood bough, 

What once we were we all forget, 
Nor think what we are now. 


“Yet Brignall banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 
And you may gather garlands there 


Would grace a summer queen.” 
—From 818 WALTER Scott’s “ Rokeby”. 


PASSAGES FROM FAMILIAR LETTERS. 


Could you but see how it stands with me just at 
present, you would not be ‘tod: much elated by this 
favour. For I am sitting heré® companionless, like 
owl in desert, with nothing pressing to do, having 
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learnt my daily task of Spanish, and also finished a shirt 
—let me speak truth, a night-shirt—I was making for 
my husband, and it is come into my head as a resource 
from ennui that I should write somebody a letter; and 
thus, dear, all you have to be proud of 1s, that my choice 
of an object has fallen on you. I tell you this out of my 
natural love of plain dealing. 

You would know what I am doing in these moors? 
Well, I am feeding poultry, and I am galloping over the 
country on a bay horse, and baking bread, and improving 
my mind, and eating, and sleeping, and making, and 
mending, and, in short, wringing whatever good I can 
from the ungrateful soil of the world. On the whole, I 
was never more contented in my life; one enjoys such 
freedom and quietude here. We have a good house to 
live in, with all the necessaries of life, and even some 
touch of the superfluities. “Do you attempt to raise any 
corn?” the people ask us. Bless their hearts! we are 
planning strawberry-banks, and shrubberies, and beds of 
roses, with the most per fect assurance that they will 
grow. As to the corn, it grows to all lengths, without 
ever consulting the public about the matter. 

Another question that is asked me, so often as 1 am 
abroad, is, how many cows I keep; which question, to 
my eternal shame as a housewife, I have never yet been 
enabled to answer, having never ascertained, up to this 
moment, whether there are seven cows or eleven. The 
fact is, I take no delight in cows, and have happily no 
concern in them. 


This has been the unluckiest new year to me! It began 
with the death of my pig—my sweet, wise little pig, who 
‘was the apple of my eye. He got a surfeit one evening, 
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and next morning I was pigless!—and just when my long- 
cherished hopes of him were approaching their fulfilment, 
and a few weeks more would have plumped him out into 
such delicate bacon! So the glory of this world passeth 
away! 

On the back of this severe family affliction followed a 
disaster occasioned by a quite opposite cause, being the 
consequence, not of over-feeding, ‘but pure starvation. A 
strange cat, under the pangs of famine, rushed wildly 
into our larder one day, making straight in the direction 
of a beef-steak; and, before you could bless yourself, 
snack went the steak, and smash went a corner-dish, 
which, you know, was as bad as if the whole four corner- 
dishes had been broken, or at least a pair of them. And, 
alas! this was only a beginning. This smash, it seemed, 
was but a signal for the breakage of all the crockery, 
glass, and china about the house. For now Nancy became 
as it were suddenly possessed with a demon of destruction 
which shivered everything she laid hands on. Nay, the 
supper-tray, with all its complement of bowls, plates, etc., 
she “soopit ower wi her tails!”—one fell soop! But already 
T must have filled your eyes with tears, and will not tax 
your sympathy with a detail of all my grievances; indeed, 
one sheet would not hold them. 


My cousin! did you ever watch a goose hatching, or a 
turkey, or.any hatching thing? If not, you can form no 
adequate conception of the hopes and fears which at 
present agitate my breast. I have a goose sitting on five 
eggs—a rather flighty sort of charaeter—quite a goose of 
the world, in fact, who from time to time drives me to 
the brink of despair by following her pleasures whole 
hours with the other geese, to the manifest danger of 
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cooling her eggs. I hover about the nest during these 
long absences with a solicitude quite indescribable, and 
it will end, I believe, in my sitting down on the eggs 
myself. 


We breakfasted at Lichfield at five in the morning, on 
muddy coffee and scorched toast. At two there was 
another stop of ten minutes, that might be employed in 
lunching or otherwise. Feeling myself more fevered than 
hungry, I determined on spending the time in combing 
my hair and washing my face and hands with vinegar. 
In the midst of this solacing operation I heard what 
seemed to be the mail running its rapid course, and quick 
as lightning it flashed on me, “There it goes! and my 
luggage is on the top of it, and my purse is in the pocket 
of it, and here am I stranded on an unknown beach, 
without so much as a sixpence in my pocket to pay for 
the vinegar I have already consumed!” 

Without my bonnet, my hair hanging down my back, 
my face half dried, and the towel with which I was 
drying it firm grasped in my hand, I dashed out—along, 
down, opening wrong doors, stumbling over steps, rueing 
the day I was born, still more the day on which I took a 
notion to travel, and arrived finally at the bar of the inn, 
in a state of excitement bordering on lunacy. The bar-. 
maids looked at me with wonder and amazement. “Is 
the coach gone?” [ gasped out. ) 

“The coach? yes!” “Oh! and you have let it go away 
without me! Oh! stop it, cannot you stopit?” And out I 
rushed into the street with streaming hair and streaming 
towel, and almost brained myself against—the mail! 
which was standing there in all stillness, without so 
much as horses in it. What I had heard was 4 heavy 
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coach. And now, having descended like a maniac, I 
ascended again like a fool, and dried the other half of my 
face, and put on my bonnet, and came back a sadder and 
a wiser woman. 


—JANE WELSH CARLYLE. Adapted, by permission, from 
‘* Harly Letters” (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), and 
** Letters and Memorials” (Longman & Co.). 


LORD DUNDONALD.—1L 


Tom Cochrane’s first experiences as a midshipman in 
His Majesty’s navy were not of the pleasantest kind. 
A tall, powerful, red-headed fellow of nearly eighteen, 
over six feet in his stockings, and by courtesy a lord— 
for he was eldest son of the Earl of Dundonald—he 
was received on board his first ship the Hind on June 
27, 1793, by a rough-looking tar with a marlinspike 
slung round his neck and a lump of grease in his hand, 
who turned out to be the first heutenant, “Jack” Larmour. 
This worthy officer, who had worked his way up from 
the forecastle, apparently thought that the tall young 
lord was a scapegrace bundled into the navy by his 
family to be out of the way, and without more ado he 
ordered him to get his traps below. 

“This Lord Cochrane’s chest!” the middy overheard 
him grumble; “does Lord Cochrane think he is going to 
bring a cabin on board? The service is going to the 
dogs! Get it up on the main-deck.” And when Tom 
returned, he found all his things turned out on the deck, 
and his chest sawn in halves at the keyhole; Jack mean- 
while snorting out uncomplimentary remarks $n middies 
in general, on Cochrane in particular, and on the stuniditv 
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of people who made keyholes at the middle instead of 
the end of a chest. 

But Cochrane and Jack Larmour soon became fast 
friends. The youth was eager to learn, the lieutenant 
was delighted to teach; and when Cochrane showed that 
in order to Jearn his trade thoroughly he was not above 
wearing the dress and doing the work of a common jack- 
tar, Larmour took an affectionate pride in his pupil. 

Cochrane’s progress was rapid. England was then at 
war with France and later with Spain, and he saw 
a good deal of active service. Attaining the rank of 
lieutenant, his first opportunity of really distinguishing 
himself came in the year 1800, when he was placed in 
command of a small prize brig the Speedy, mounting 
fourteen four-pounder guns, and manned with a small 
crew. With this brig he made himself the terror of the 
Spanish coasts. Ship after ship fell a prize to it, and it 
became at last so well known that the oe os 
extraordinary efforts to capture it. 

Cochrane was put to innumerable shifts to sie cap- 
ture. Once he painted and rigged the ship like a Danish 
brig; once he escaped from a pursuing war-ship in the 
night by dropping overboard a tub containing a lighted 
lamp, and then scudding off in a different direction, His 
greatest exploit was a fight with a large Spanish frigate 
called the Gamo. Mindful of Nelson’s maxim “ Never 
mind manceuvres; always go at them,” he ran the Speedy 
alongside the frigate, and pounded its hull and decks 
with shot from his treble-charged little guns. The 
Spaniards’ fire was too high to damage more than the 
Speedy’s rigging, but twice the little brig only escaped 
boanding by sheering off. 

_ After an hour of this, Cochrane grew impatient’ to end 
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the fight, and told his men that they must either capture 
or be captured. Ordering some of them to blacken their 
faces, he left the helm to the ship’s doctor and collected 
his whole crew on deck. The doctor laid the brig along- 
side, and with a rush the men boarded bows and stern. 
The superstitious Spaniards at the bows, seeing hideous 
black figures emerge from the white smoke of the guns, 
were seized with panic, and rushed aft, only to fall into 
the arms of the boarding party in their rear. Cochrane 
then ordered the Gamo’s colours to be hauled down, 
whereupon the Spaniards, thinking it had been struck 
by order of one of their own officers, at once surrendered. 
Thus, with the loss of only one man killed and eight 
wounded, Cochrane and his fifty-four men captured a 
frigate of thirty guns, and three hundred men, an exploit 
for daring and brilliance unequalled in naval annals. 

The very next year saw the end of the gallant little 
Speedy. The blaze from some Spanish vessels to which 
Cochrane had set fire attracted the notice of three large 
French battle-ships. As they sailed towards the scene, 
Cochrane imagined them—the wish was father to the 
thought—to be Spanish treasure-laden galleons, and made 
all sail towards them. Discovering his mistake too late, 
he fled, and eluded capture for several hours. He threw 
guns and stores overboard to lighten the ship, and used 
every resource possible to a skilful seaman; but was at 
length compelled to surrender. Thus ended the short 
and merry career of the little Speedy, which, while 
Cochrane commanded her, had captured more than fifty 
of the enemies’ vessels. - 
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LORD DUNDONALD.—IZ. 


Cochranc did not long remain a prisoner. He was 
soon exchanged, and before long we find him in command 
of the Pallas back in his old haunts off the coast of 
Spain. In this vessel he repeated the successes of the 
Speedy, and made himself so feared by the French sailors 
that rather than fight him they ran their ships ashore. 
At the outbreak of the Peninsular War Cochrane was in 
command of the Jmperieuse, and it was now his part to 
defend the Spanish coasts against France. One of the 
first of his exploits was the defence of Fort Trinidad 
against an overwhelming French force. 

Meanwhile he had become a member of parliament. 
In 1805 he had stood for Honiton and been defeated. 
Those -were the days when the holder of the largest 
purse won, and Cochrane threw away all his chances 
by refusing to give a single bribe. After the election, 
however, he caused it to be announced that every one 
who had voted for him would be presented with ten 
guineas, as a reward for resisting the temptation to 
accept a bribe. Next year, a new election being neces- 
sary, he again presented himself to the electors of 
Honiton, driving into the town with a large escort of 
officers and seamen in four-horsed carriages. The free 
and independent electors well remembered the sequel to 
the last election, and they voted for him in such large 
numbers as to return him by a handsome majority. 

Then they went to him hat in hand for their reward. 
“You shall not have a farthing!” was the astonishing 
answer. “But the ten guineas, my lord?” “That was 
a reward for not taking a bribe from my opponent. To 
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pay you for voting for me would be simply to bribe you 
myself.” The disappointed electors then begged that 
their member would at least give them a public supper. 
“ By all means,” he replied; and found afterwards to his 
dismay that the supper was turned into a feast for the 
whole town, supporters and opponents alike, their wives, - 
children, and hosts of female relatives. The bill came to 
£1200, which Cochrane refused to pay, and which re- 
mained unpaid for twelve years. 

In the year 1809, Cochrane engaged in an enterprise 
which led to the ruin of his career. Admiral Lord 
Gambier was blockading a French fleet in the Aix roads, 
and it was decided by the authorities at home to attempt 
the destruction of the fleet by means of fire-ships. Gam- 
bier declined to be responsible for such an attempt, and 
Cochrane, who had first suggested it, was required by 
the admiralty to carry out his own plan. Cochrane, 
foreseeing the jealousy which this might arouse, begged 
to be excused, but at length accepted the task under 
pressure. He got ready some twenty old vessels, which 
he filled with shells and grenades and other combustible 
material. On a dark night these were towed towards 
the boom which the French had thrown across their 
harbour, and when within a certain distance slow fuses 
were lighted, and the hulks were allowed to drift on- 
wards. Unluckily the fuses burnt too rapidly, and the 
whole affair was badly managed, so that the ships ex- 
ploded too soon, and only four of them reached the 
enemy's position. Nevertheless, so great a panic was 
excited in the French fleet that the order was given to 
ship their cables, and thirteen vessels went aground. 

When morning dawned, Cochrane saw that the whole 
French fleet was at the mercy of their assailants, and he 
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signalled to Lord Gambier, twelve miles away, to come 
up and destroy them. Gambier had never liked the 
scheme: he seemed either to have lost his nerve or to 
be wilfully negligent: whatever the reason, he disre- 
garded Cochrane’s repeated signals. It was only when 
Cochrane began to attack single-handed, under the guns 
of the fort, and flew the signal “in want of assistance ”, 
that the admiral sent any of his ships into the fight. 
Even then he did not allow them to finish the work, but 
recalled them when only a few of the French ships had 
been captured or sunk, and sent Cochrane himself back 
to England with despatches. 

Cochrane was terribly angry, and with good reason. 
But he adopted an unwise and ruinous course of action. 
He announced that when the vote of thanks to the 
admiral was proposed in the House of Commons, he 
would oppose it. No doubt Gambier had neglected his 
duty, but in that case the proper course was to prosecute 
him before a court-martial. When Gambier heard of 
what Cochrane proposed to do, he at once demanded a 
court-martial to investigate his conduct. The trial was 
unfairly and indeed dishonestly conducted, and Gambier 
was acquitted of all blame. Cochrane had already made 
many enemies. He was filled with a burning hatred for 
all shams, unfairness, dishonesty, and abuse of trust, and 
he was very blunt, outspoken, and, in truth, pugnacious 
in expressing his opinions. He had criticised his superior 
officers, argued with the first lord of the admiralty, and 
stirred up a whirlpool of malice and spite among all who 
had reason to dread his fearless exposures. The result 
of the Gambier court-martial made him a marked man: 
his prospects in his profession were ruined. 
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Now comes the darkest period in this fine sailor’s life. 
The admiralty refused to give him a ship, and as member 
for Westminster he made himself bitterly hated by the 
ruthlessness with which he exposed naval abuses. He 
showed how the nation’s money was squandered, and 
how dishonest officials made themselves rich with money 
wrongly obtained. Usually in the right, he often spoilt 
his case by the violence and exaggeration with which he 
stated it. Having spent only six months of his boyhood 
at a boys’ school, he knew nothing of the genial give- 
and-take of the playing fields: in plain words, he was 
too pig-headed and masterful. 

In the year 1814 came the final blow. One day in 
February, a foreign officer, as he seemed, brought news to 
London that Napoleon Bonaparte was dead. There was 
immediately a rise of prices on the Stock Exchange, and 
then it was discovered that the affair was a hoax, and 
that the pretended officer was a rascal named Berenger, 
who had been employed in the trick by Cochrane’s uncle. 
Berenger, in a fit of fright, ran to Cochrane’s lodgings 
and borrowed a suit of clothes in which to make his 
escape. This became known, and when the promoters of 
the swindle were brought to trial on the charge of con- 
spiring to defraud, Cochrane, though he had known 
nothing of the affair, was charged with them. 

‘Now was the chance for his enemies to step in. They 
took every means, however disgraceful, of getting up 
evidence against him, and in the end he was found guilty, 
and sentenced to stand an hour in the pillory, to pay a 
fine of £1000, and to be imprisoned for a twelvemonth. 
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The standing in the pillory was not insisted on, but the 
rest of this shameful sentence was carried out. That 
was not all. Cochrane was expelled from the House of 
Commons, his name was struck off the books of the navy, 
and the banner which he, as a G.C.B., was entitled to 
hang in Henry VIL’s chapel, was torn down and flung 
out with every possible mark of disgrace. This outrageous 
treatment of a great man disgusted many people; and, 
to show their confidence in him, the electors of West- 
minster at once re-elected him as their member, and raised 
the £1000 for his fine by means of penny subscriptions. 

After his release, Cochrane spent eleven years abroad, 
devoting his abilities first to the South American re- 
publics struggling for freedom from the Spanish yoke, 
then to Greece in her resistance to Turkey. He served 
them well; and they repaid him very meanly. Returning 
home at length, he succeeded his father as Earl of 
Dundonald in 1831, and next year, in great part through 
the influence of the sailor-king, William IV., some 
amends were made to him for former injustice by the 
reinstatement of his name on the navy books, and his 
elevation to the rank of rear-admiral. 

Unable at first to obtain active employment at sea, 
Dundonald devoted himself to scientific work, and among 
other things devised improvements in the construction of 
boilers for the steamships which were then fast displacing 
sailing vessels. In 1841 his Grand Cross of ‘the Bath 
was restored by Queen Victoria, and at the age of 
seventy-two he obtained the highest object of: his ambi- 
tion in the command of a British fleet at sea. When 
the Crimean War broke out, Dundonald was foremost 
in his offer of service, which, however, could not be 
accepted, and his last years were spent an shore in 
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quiet contented work at his scientific hobbies. He died 
‘on October 31, 1860, a grand old man of eighty-five, and 
was laid to rest in Westminster Abbey. 

On the day before his funeral, his banner, which had 
been torn down so infamously forty-six years before, was 
restored to its place in Henry VII's chapel, by direction 
of the Queen. The political squabbles of his stormy 
days had passed away; his own faults of temper were 
forgotten; men only remembered that he had done 
splendid and honourable work for his own as well as 
for other countries; and he was honoured in his death. 
One might say of him what Dr. Johnson said of Gold- 
smith: “Let not his frailties be remembered: he was a 
very great man”. 


THE PATRIOT. 


It was roses, roses, all the way, 

With myrtle mixed in my path like mad: 
The house-roofs seemed to heave and sway, 

The church-spires flamed, such flags they had, 
A year ago on this very day. 


The air broke into a mist with bells, 

The old walls rocked with the crowd and cries. 
Had I said, “Good folk, mere noise repels— 

But give me your sun from yonder skies!” 
They had answered, “ And afterward, what else?” 


Mark, it was I who leaped at the sun 
Tc give it my loving friends to keep! 
Nought man could do, have I left undone: 
And you see my harvest, what I reap 
This very day, now a year is run. 
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‘here ’s nobody on the housetops now— 
Just a palsied few at the window set; 
For the best of the sight is, all allow, 
At the shambles’ gate—or, better yet, 
By the very scaffold’s foot, I trow. 


I go in the rain, and, more than needs, 
A rope cuts both my wrists behind; 
And I think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds. 
For they fling, whoever has a mind, 
Stones at me for my year’s misdeeds. 


Thus I entered, and thus I go! 
In triumphs, people have dropped down dead. 
“Paid by the world, what dost thou owe 
Me?”—God might question; now instead, 
"Tis God shall repay: I am safer so. 


— ROBERT BROWNING, 


WINTER NEIGHBOURS. 


A winter neighbour of mine, in whom I am interested, 
and who perhaps lends me his support after his kind, is 
a little red owl, whose retreat is in the heart of an old 
apple-tree, just over the fence. Where he keeps himself 
in spring and summer I do not know, but late every 
autumn, and at intervals all winter, his hiding-place is 
discovered by the jays and nut-hatches, and proclaimed 
from the tree-tops for the space of half an hour or so, 
with all the powers of voice they can command. 

Four times during one winter they called me out to 
behold this little ogre feigning sleep in his den, sometimes 


in one apple-tree, sometimes in another. Whenever I 
(M 462) I 
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heard their cries, I knew my neighbour was being berated. 
The birds would take turns at looking in upon him, and 
uttering their alarm-notes. Every jay within hearing 
would come to the spot, and at once approach the hole in 
the trunk or limb, and with a kind of breathless eagerness 
and excitement take a peep at the owl, and then join the 
outcry. When I approached they would hastily take a 
final look, and then withdraw and regard my movements 
intently. 

After accustoming my eye to the faint light of the 
cavity for a few moments, I could usually make out the 
owl at the bottom feigning sleep. Feigning, I say, be- 
cause this is what he really did, as I first discovered one 
day when I cut into his retreat with the axe. The loud 
blows and the falling chips did not disturb him at all. 
When [ reached in a stick and pulled him over on his 
side, leaving one of his wings spread out, he made no 
attempt to recover himself, but lay among the chips and 
fragments of decayed wood, like a part of themselves. 
Indeed, it took a sharp eye to distinguish him. 

Not till I had pulled him forth by one wing, rather 
rudely, did he abandon his trick of simulated sleep or 
death. Then, like a detected pickpocket, he was sud- 
denly transformed into another creature. His eyes flew 
wide open, his talons clutched my finger, his ears were 
depressed, and every motion and look said, “ Hands off, 
at your peril”. 

Finding this game did not work, he soon began to 
“play ’possum” again. I put a cover over my study 
wood-box, and kept him captive for a week. Look in 
upon him at any time, night or day, and he was appa- 
rently wrapped in the profoundest slumber; but the live 
mice which I put into his box from time to time found 
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his sleep was easily broken; there would be a sudden 
rustle in the box, a faint squeak, and then silence. After 
a week of captivity I gave him his freedom in the full 
sunshine: no trouble for him to see which way and 
where to go. 

Just at dusk in the winter nights, I often hear his soft 
bur-r-r-r, very pleasing and bell-like. What a furtive, 
woody sound it is in the winter stillness, so unlike the 
harsh scream of the hawk! But all the ways of the owl 
are ways of softness and duskiness. His wings are shod 
with silence, his plumage is edged with down. 

Another owl neighbour of mine, with whom I pass the 
time of day more frequently than with the last, lives 
farther away. I pass his castle every night on my way 
to the post-office, and in winter, if the hour is late 
enough, am pretty sure to see him standing in his door- 
way, Surveying the passers-by and the landscape through 
narrow slits in his eyes. For four successive winters 
now have I observed him. As the twilight begins to 
deepen, he rises up out of his cavity in the apple-tree, 
scareely faster than the moon rises from behind the hill, 
and sits in the opening, completely framed by its outlines 
of gray bark and dead wood, and by his protective 
colouring virtually invisible to every eye that does not 
know he is there. 

Probably my own is the only eye that has ever pene- 
trated his secret, and mine never would have done so 
had I not chanced on one occasion to see him leave his 
retreat and make a raid upon a shrike that was impaling 
a shrew-mouse upon a thorn in a neighbouring tree, and 
which I was watching. Failing to get the mouse, the 
owl returned swiftly to his cavity, and ever since, while 
going that way, I have been on the look-out for him. 
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Dozens of teams and foot-passengers pass him late in the 
day, but he regards them not, nor they him. 

When I come along and pause to salute him, he opens 
his eyes a little wider, and, appearing to recognize me, 
quickly shrinks and fades into the background of his 
door in a very weird and curious manner. When he 1s 
not at his outlook, or when he is, it requires the best 
powers of the eye to decide the point, as the empty cavity 
itself is almost an exact image of him. If the whole 
thing had been carefully studied, it could not have 
answered its purpose better. The owl stands quite per- 
pendicular, presenting a front of light mottled gray; the 
eyes are closed to a mere slit, the ear-feathers depressed, 
the beak buried in the plumage, and the whole attitude 
is one of silent, motionless waiting and observation. If 
a mouse should be seen crossing the highway, or scudding 
over any exposed part of the snowy surface in the twi- 
light, the owl would doubtless swoop down upon it. 

I think the owl has learned to distinguish me from the 
rest of the passers-by; at least, when I stop before him, 
and he sees himself observed, he backs down into his den, 
as I have said, in a very amusing manner. Whether 
blue-birds, nut-hatches, and chickadees—birds that pass 
the night in cavities of trees—ever run into the clutches 
of the dozing owl, I should be glad to know. My im- 
pression is, however, that they seek out smaller cavities. 
An old willow by the roadside blew down one summer, 
and a decayed branch broke open, revealing a brood of 
half-fledged owls, and many feathers and quills of blue- 
birds, orioles, and other songsters, showing plainly why 
all birds fear and berate the owl. = —Jouw Burroveus. 
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AN ESCAPE FROM THE PRESS-GANG.—L 


[In the year 1805 England was at war with France, and was in 
daily expectation of a descent upon the coast by Napoleon. The 
English coasts were well guarded by the navy, and seamen on shore 
were all liable to be impressed for service with one or other of the 
ships. Bob Loveday, the sailor son of Miller Loveday, had given up 
the sea and was helping his father at the mill. One night he 
returned to the mill with his half-sister, Anne Garland, from a visit 
to the theatre at the neighbouring seaport of Budmouth, where they 
had heard that a press-gang belonging to a frigate called the Black 
Diamond was on shore looking for hands. At this point the follow- 
ing story opens. | 


Having reached the privacy of her own room, Anne 
threw open the window, for she had not the slightest 
intention of going to bed just yet. The tale of the 
Black Diamond had disturbed her by a slow, insidious 
process that was worse than sudden fright. Her window 
looked into the court before the house, now wrapped in 
the shadow of the trees and the hill; and she leaned upon 
its sill listening intently. She could -have heard any 
strange sound distinctly enough in one direction; but 
in the other all low noises were absorbed in the patter of 
the mill and the rush of water down the race. 

However, what she heard came from the hitherto silent 
side, and was intelligible in a moment as being the foot- 
steps of men. She tried to think they were some late 
stragglers from Budmouth. Alas! no; the tramp was too 
regular for that of villagers. She hastily turned, extin- 
guished the candle, and listened again. As they were on 
the main road, there was, after all, every probability that 
the party would pass the bridge which gave access to the 
mill-court without turning in uponit. . . . In this 
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again she was disappointed: they crossed into the front 
without a pause. . . . One of the men spoke. 

“IT am not sure that we are in the right place,’ he 
said. 

“This is a mill, anyhow,” said another. 

“There’s lots about here.” 

“Then come this way for a moment with your light.” 

Two of the group went towards the cart-house on the 
opposite side of the yard, and when they reached it a dark 
lantern was opened, the rays being directed upon the front. 
of the miller’s waggon. 

“* Loveday and Son, Overcombe Mill’”’, continued the 
man, reading from the waggon. “‘Son’, you see, is lately 
painted in. That’s our man.” 

He moved to turn off the light, but before he had done 
so it flashed over the forms of the speakers, and revealed, 
a sergeant, a naval officer, and a file of marines. | 

Anne waited to see no more. When Bob stayed up to 
grind, as he was doing to-night, he often sat in his room 
instead of remaining all the time in the mill; and this. 
room was an isolated chamber over the bakehouse, which 
could not be reached without going downstairs and 
ascending the step-ladder that served for his staircase. 
Anne descended in the dark, clambered up the ladder, 
and saw that light strayed through the chink below the 
door. His window faced towards the garden, and hence 
the light could not as yet have been seen by the press- 
gang. | 

“Bob, dear Bob!” she said, through the keyhole. “Put 
out your light, and run out of the back-door!” 

“Why?” said Bob, leisurely knocking the ashes from 
the pipe he had been smoking. 

“The press-gang!” 
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“They have come? Goodness! who can have blown 
upon me? All right, dearest, I’m game.” 

Anne, scarcely knowing what she did, descended the 
ladder and ran to the back-door, hastily unbolting it to 
save Bob’s time, and gently opening it in readiness for 
him. She had no sooner done this than she felt hands 
laid upon her shoulder from without, and a voice exclaim- 
ing, “That's how we do it—quite an obliging young 
man!” 

Though the hands held her rather roughly, Anne did 
not mind for herself, and turning, she cried desperately, 
in tones intended to reach Bob’s ears: “They are at the 
back-door; try the front!” 

But inexperienced Miss Garland little knew the shrewd 
habits of the gentlemen she had to deal with, who, well 
used to this sort of pastime, had already posted them- 
selves at every outlet from the premises. 

“Bring the lantern,” shouted the fellow who held her. 
“Why—'tis a girl! I half thought so. Here is a way 
in,’ he continued to his comrades, hastening to the foot 
of the ladder which led to Bob’s room. 

“What d’ye want?” said Bob, quietly opening the 
door, and showing himself still radiant in the full dress 
that he had worn with such effect at the Theatre Royal, 
which he had been about to change for his = suit 
when Anne gave the alarm. 

“This gentleman can’t be the right one,” spared a 
marine, rather impressed by Bob’ S appearance. 

“Yes, yes; that’s the man,” said the sergeant... Now 
take it quietly, my young cock-o’-wax. You ldpk as if 
you meant to, and ’tis wise of ye.” 

“Where are you going to take me?” said Bob: 

“Qnly aboard the Black Diamond. If you er to 
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take the bounty and come voluntarily, you'll be allowed 
to go ashore whenever your ship’s in port. If you don't, 
and we've got to pinion ye, you will not have your liberty 
at all. As you must come, willy nilly, you'll do the first 
if you've any brains whatever.” 

Bob’s temper began to rise. “Don’t you talk so large 
about your pinioning, my man. When I’ve settled—’ 

“Now or never, young blow-hard,” interrupted his 
informant. 

“Come, what jabber is this going on?” said the lieu- 
tenant, stepping forward. “Bring your man.” 
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One of the marines set foot on the ladder, but at the 
same moment a shoe from Bob’s hand hit the lantern 
with well-aimed directness, knocking it clean out of the 
grasp of the man who held it. In spite of the darkness 
they began to scramble up the ladder. Bob thereupon 
shut the door, which, being but of slight construction, 
was, as he knew, only a momentary defence. But it 
gained him time enough to open the window, gather up 
his legs upon the sill, and spring across into the apple- 
treé growing without. He alighted without much hurt 
beyond a few scratches from the boughs, a shower of 
falling apples testifying to the force of his leap. 

“Here he is!” shouted several below who had seen 
Bob's figure flying like a raven’s across the sky. 

There was stillness for a moment in the tree. Then 
the fugitive made haste to climb out upon a low-hanging 
branch towards the garden, at which the men beneath 
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all rushed in that direction, to catch him as he dropped, 
saying: “ You may as well come down, old boy. “Twas 
a spry jump, and we give ye credit for it.” 

The latter movement of Loveday had been a mere 
feint. Partly hidden by the leaves, he glided back to 
the other part of the tree, from whence it was easy to 
jump upon a thatch-covered outhouse. This intention 
they did not appear to suspect, which gave him the 
opportunity of sliding down the slope and entering the 
back-door of the mill. 

“He’s here, he’s here!” the men exclaimed, running 
back from the tree. 

By this time they had obtained another light, and 
pursued him closely along the back-quarters of the mill. 
Bob had entered the lower room, seized hold of the 
chain by which the flour-sacks were hoisted from story 
to story by connection with the mill-wheel, and pulled 
the rope that hung alongside for the purpose of throwing 
it into gear. The foremost pursuers arrived just in time 
to see Bob's legs and shoe-buckles vanishing through the 
trap-door overhead, his person having been whirled up 
by the machinery like any bag of flour, and the trap 
falling to behind him. 

“He’s gone up by the hoist!” said the sergeant, run- 
ning up the ladder to the next floor, and elevating the 
light just in time to see Bob’s suspended figure ascending 
in the same way through the same sort of trap into the 
second floor. The second trap also fell together behind 
him, and he was lost to view as before. | 

It was more difficult to follow now; there was only a 
flimsy little ladder, and the men ascended cautiously. 
When they stepped out upon the loft it was empty. 

“He must have let go here,” said one of the marines, 
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who knew more about mills than the others. “If he had 
held fast a moment longer, he would have been dashed 
against that beam.” 

They looked up. The hook by which Bob had held 
on had ascended to the roof, and was winding round the 
cylinder. Nothing was visible elsewhere but boarded 
divisions like the stalls of a stable, on each side of the 
stage they stood upon, these compartments being more 
or less heaped up with wheat and barley in the grain. 

“ Perhaps he’s buried himself in the corn.” 

The whole crew jumped into the corn-bins, and stirred 
about their yellow contents; but neither arm, leg, nor 
coat-tail was uncovered. They removed sacks, peeped 
among the rafters of the roof, but to no purpose. The 
lieutenant began to fume at the loss of time. 

“What fools to let the man go! Why, look here! 
What’s this?” He had opened the door by which sacks 
were taken in from wagons without, and dangling from 
the cat-head projecting above it was the rope used in 
lifting them. “There’s the way he went down,” the 
officer continued. “The man’s gone.” 

Amidst mumblings and growls the gang descended the 
pair of ladders and came into the open air; but Bob was 
nowhere to be seen. . . . They turned from the door, and 
leaving four of the marines to keep watch round the 
house, the remainder of the party marched into the lane 
as far as where another road branched off. While they 
were pausing to decide which course to take, one of the 
soldiers held up the light. A black object was discernible 
upon the ground before them, and they found it to be a 
hat—the hat of Bob Loveday. 

“We are on the track,” cried the sergeant, deciding 
for this direction. 7 
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They tore on rapidly, and footsteps previously heard 
became audible again, increasing in clearness, which told 
that they gained upon the fugitive, who in another five 





minutes stopped and turned. The rays of the andl 
fell upon Anne. 

“What do you want?” she said, showing her frightened 
face. 
They made no reply, but wheeled round and rt her. 


Bey 


a nail, and dropped it at aie ce with ieee of 
misleading them till he should have got clear . 
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But Anne Garland was too anxious to remain long 
away from the centre of operations. When she got back, 
she found that the press-gang were standing in the court 
discussing their next move. 

. “Waste no more time here,” the lieutenant said. “Two 
more villages to visit to-night, and the nearest three 
miles off. There’s nobody else in this place, and we can’t 
come back again.” 

When they were moving away, one of the marines, who 
had kept his eye on Anne, and noticed her distress, said 
in a whisper as he passed her, “We are coming back 
again as soon as it begins to get light; that’s only ‘said to 
deceive ye. Keep the young man out of the way.” 

They went as they had come; and the little household 
then met together, Mrs. Loveday having by this time 
dressed herself and come down: . . . Anne mentioned 
what the friendly marine had told her; and fearing lest 
Bob was in the house, and would be discovered there 
when daylight came, they searched and called for him 
every where. 

“What clothes has he got on?” said the miller. 

“His lovely new suit,” said his wife. “I warrant it is 
quite spoiled.” 

“ He’s got no hat,” said Anne. 

“Well,” said the miller, “you two go and lie down now, 
and I'll bide up; and as soon as he comes in, which he'll 
do most likely in the course of the night, I'll let him 
know that they are.coming again.” 

Anne and Mrs. Loveday went to their bedrooms, and 
the miller entered the mill as if he were simply staying 
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up to grind. But he continually left the flour-shoot to 
go outside and walk round; each time he could see no 
living being near the spot. . . . 

At length the curtains of Anne’s bed began to reveal 


their pattern . . . and day dawned. . . . She arose, 
put on her hat, and determined to explore the surround- 
ing premises before the men arrived. . . . Emerging 


into the raw loneliness of the daybreak, she went upon 
the bridge and looked up and down the road. It was as 
she had left it, empty, and the solitude was rendered yet 
more insistent by the silence of the mill-wheel, which 
was now stopped. . . . The footprints of the marines 
still remained in the dust on the bridge, all the heel- 
marks towards the house, showing that the party had not 
as yet returned. 

While she lingered she heard a slight noise in the other 
direction, and turning, saw a woman approaching. The 
woman came up quickly, and, to her amazement, Anne 
recognized Matilda [an old friend of Bob's]. She had 
plainly walked all the way from Budmouth, for her shoes 
were covered with dust. 

“Have the press-gang been here?” she gasped. “If 
not, they are coming!” 

“They have been.” 

“ And got him—lI am too late!” 

“No; they are coming back again. Why did you—’ 

“T came to try tosave him. Canwesave him? Where 
is he?” 

Anne looked the woman in the face, and it was im- 
possible to doubt that she was in earnest. 

“T don’t know,” she answered. “I am trying to find 
him before they come.” 

“Will you not let me help you?” cried the repentant 
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Matilda. [She had quarrelled with Bob, and it was she 
who, out of spite, had given the press-gang information 
as to his whereabouts.| She had risen before day and 
hastened thitherward to know the worst, and, if possible, 
hinder consequences which she had been the first to set 
in train. 

After going hither and thither in the adjoining field, 
Anne entered the garden. The walks were bathed in 
gray dew, and as she passed observantly along them, it 
appeared as if they had been brushed by some foot at a 
much earlier hour. At the end of the garden, bushes of 
broom, laurel, and yew formed a shrubbery that had come 
there almost by chance, and was never trimmed. Behind 
these bushes was a garden seat, and upon it lay Bob, sound 
asleep. 

The ends of his hair were clotted with damp, and there 
was a foggy film upon the buttons of his coat and upon 
the buckles of his shoes. His bunch of new gold seals 
was dimmed by the same-dampness; his shirt-frill and 
muslin neckcloth were limp as sea-weed. It was plain 
that he had been there a long time. Anne shook him, 
but he did not awake, his breathing being slow and 
stertorous. 

“ Bob, wake; ‘tis Anne!” she said, and then, turning 
her head, she saw that Matilda was close behind her... . 

“Shake him again,” said Matilda. 

Anne shook him again, but he slept on. Then she 
noticed that his forehead bore the mark of a heavy 
wound. 

“T fancy I hear something!” said her companion, starv- 
ing forward and endeavouring to wake Bob herself. “He 


is stunned or drugged!” she said; “there is no rousing 
him.” , 
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Anne raised her head and listened. From the direction 
of the eastern road came the sound of a steady tramp. 
“They are coming back!” she said, clasping her hands. 
“They will take him, ill as he is! He won't open his 
eyes—no, it is no use! Oh, what shall we do?” 
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Matilda did not reply, but running to the end of the 
seat on which Bob lay, tried its weight in her arms. 

“Tt is not too heavy,” she said. “You take that end, 
and J’ll take this. We'll carry him to some place of 
hiding.” 

Anne instantly seized the other end, and they proceeded 
with their burden at a slow pace to the lower garden- 
gate, which they reached as the tread of the press-gang 
resounded over the bridge. . . . 

“We will go down inside this field,” said Anne faintly. 

“No!” said the other; “they will see our foot-tracks in 
the dew. We must go into the road.” 

“Tt is the very road they will come down when they 
leave the mill.” 

“Tt cannot. be helped; it is neck or nothing with us 
now.” 

So they emerged upon the road, and staggered along 
without speaking, occasionally resting for a moment to 
ease their arms; then shaking him to arouse him, and 
finding it useless, seizing the seat again. When they had 
gone about two hundred yards, Matilda betrayed signs of 
exhaustion, and she asked, “Is there no shelter near?” 

“When we get to that little field of corn,” said Anne. 

“It is so very far. Surely there is some place near?” 
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She pointed to a few scrubby bushes overhanging a 
little stream which passed under the road near this point. 

“They are not thick enough,” said Anne. 

“Let us take him under the bridge,” said Matilda. “I 
can go no further.” 

Entering the opening by which cattle descended to 





drink, they waded into the weedy water, which here rose 
a few inches above their ankles. To ascend the stream, 
stoop under the arch, and reach the centre of the road- 
way, was the work of a few minutes. 

“Tf they look under the arch we are lost,” murmured 
Anne. : 
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“There is no parapet to the bridge, and they may pass 
over without heeding.” 

They waited, their heads almost in contact with the 
reeking arch, and their feet encircled by the stream. . . 
A quarter of an hour dragged by, and then indications 
reached their ears that the re-examination of the mill had 
begun and ended. The well-known tramp drew nearer. 

. The gang passed the arch, and the noise regularly 
diminished as if no man among them had thought of 
looking aside for a moment. 

Matilda broke the silence. “I wonder if they have 
left a watch behind?” she asked doubtfully. 

“T will go and see,” said Anne. “ Wait till I return.” 

“No; I can do no more. When you come back I shall 
be gone. I ask one thing of you. If all goes well . . 
tell him who helped to carry him away.” . .° 

Anne went out from the water, and hastened towards 
the mill. She entered by the garden, and, seeing no one, 
advanced and peeped in at the window. Her mother and 
Mr. Loveday were sitting within as usual. 

“ Are they all gone?” said Anne softly. 

“Yes. They did not trouble us much, beyond going 
into every room, and searching about the garden, where 
they saw steps. They have been lucky to-night; they 
have caught fifteen or twenty men at places further on, 
so the loss of Bob was no hurt to their feelings. I wonder 
where in the world the poor fellow is!” 

“T will show you,” said Anne. Explaining in a few 
words what had happened, she was promptly followed by 
Loveday along the road. . . . Matilda was gone, and 
Bob lay on the seat as she had left him. 

Bob was brought out and water thrown upon his face; 


but though he moved he did not rouse himself until some 
(M 462 ) | K 
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time after he had been borne into the house. Here he 
opened his eyes and saw them standing round, and 
gaithered a little consciousness. 

“You are all right, my boy!” said his father. “ What 
happened to ye? Where did you get that terrible blow?” 

“ Ah—TI can mind now,” murmured Bob, with a stupe- 
fied gaze around. “I fell in slipping down the topsail 
halyard—the rope, that is, was too short—and I fell upon 
my head. And then I went away. When I came back 
I thought I wouldn't disturb ye: so I lay down out 
there to sleep out the watch; but the pain in my head 
was so great that I couldn’t get to sleep. So I picked 
some of the poppy-heads in the border, which I once 
heard was a good thing for sending folks to sleep when 
they are in pain. So I munched up all I could find, and 
dropped off quite nicely.” . . . 
' “Why, you might never have woke again!” said Mrs. 
Loveday, holding up her hands. “ How is your head now?” 

“T hardly know,” replied the young man, putting his 
hand to his forehead and beginning to doze again. 
“ Where be those fellows that boarded us? With this— 
smooth water and—fine breeze we ought to get away 
from ‘em. Haul in—the larboard braces, and—bring her 
to the wind.” 

“You are at home, dear Bob,” said Anne bending over 
him, “and the men are gone.” 

“Come along upstairs; thou art hardly awake now,” 
said his father; and Bob was assisted to bed. 


—Adapted from THOMAS Harpy’s “ The Trumpet-Major”. 
By special permission of the author. 
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There is a hill beside the silver Thames, 
Shady with birch and beech and odorous pine: 
And brilliant underfoot with thousand gems 
Steeply the thickets to his floods decline. 
Straight trees in every place 
Their thick tops interlace, 
And pendent branches trail their foliage fine 
Upon his watery face. 


Swift from the sweltering pasturage he flows: 
His stream, alert to seek the pleasant shade, 
Pictures his gentle purpose, as he goes 
Straight to the caverned pool his toil has made. 
His winter floods lay bare 
The stout roots in the air: [played 
His summer streams are cool, when they have 
Among their fibrous hair. 


A rushy island guards the sacred bower, 
And hides it from the meadow, where in peace 
The lazy cows wrench many a scented flower, 
Robbing the golden market of the bees: 
And laden barges float 
By banks of myosote; 
And scented flag and golden iowetacive | 
Delay the loitering boat. 
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And on this side the island, where the pool 
Eddies away, are tangled mass on mass 
The water-weeds, that net the fishes cool, 
And scarce allow a narrow stream to pass; 
Where spreading crowfoot mars 
The drowning nenuphars, 
Waving the tassels of her silken grass 
Below her silver stars. 


But in the purple pool there nothing grows, 
Not the white water-lily spoked with gold; 
Though best she loves the hollows, and well knows 
On quiet streams her broad shields to unfold: 

Yet should her roots but try 

Within these deeps to lie, 
Not her long reaching stalk could ever hold 

Her waxen head so high. 


Sometimes an angler comes, and drops his hook 
Within its hidden depths, and ’gainst a tree 
Leaning his rod, reads in some pleasant book, 
Forgetting soon his pride of fishery; 

And dreams, or falls asleep, 

While curious fishes peep 
About his nibbled bait, or scornfully 

Dart off and rise and leap. 
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And sometimes a slow figure ‘neath the trees, 
In ancient-fashioned smock, with tottering care, 
Upon a staff propping his weary knees, 
May by the pathway of the forest fare: 
As from a buried day 
Across the mind will stray 
Some perishing mute shadow,—and unaware 
He passeth on his way. 


Else, he that wishes solitude is safe, 
Whether he bathe at morning in the stream: 
Or lead his love there when the hot hours chafe 
The meadows, busy with a blurring steam; 

Or watch, as fades the light, 

The gibbous moon grow bright, 
Until her magic rays dance in a dream, 

And glorify the night. 


Where is this bower beside the silver Thames? © 
O pool and flowery thickets, hear my vow! 
O trees of freshest foliage and straight stems 
No sharer of my secret I allow: 
Lest ere I come the while 
Strange feet your shades defile; 
Or lest the burly oarsman turn his prow 
Within your guardian isle. 


— From ROBERT Bripass’ ‘‘ Shorter; Poemi 
By special permission of the au 
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WONDERS OF THE DEEP SEA.—I. 


Not very many years ago, it was supposed that life was 
altogether absent in the deeper parts of the sea. Now we 
know that this is not the case. Expeditions of scientific 
men have been sent out by different countries to dredge 
in very deep water, and their discoveries have clearly 
proved that fishes, molluscs, crustaceans, and even the 
soft-bodied sea-anemones are capable of living more than 
three miles below the surface of the ocean. 

To those profound depths no ray of sunlight can ever 
penetrate; and, though many of the deep-sea creatures 
possess eyes, we might think that they would never have 
an opportunity of using them. For to see in absolute 
darkness is impossible. We often say, it is true, that 
cats can see in the dark; but the fact is, that even on the 
darkest night there is always some little light, while a 
cat’s eyes are made in such a way that they can take in 
many more rays of light than our eyes. The animal, 
consequently, is able to see clearly when we ourselves 
can scarcely see at all. But at the bottom of the sea the 
darkness is complete, so that to the creatures of the deep 
eyes would seem altogether useless. 

But that is not all. The bodies of these animals must 
be able to resist an almost inconceivable pressure. We 
ourselves, living at the bottom of the ocean of air, have 
to endure an atmospheric pressure of fifteen pounds to 
the square inch; that is to say, the weight of the air 
above us is so great, that it presses upon every part of 
our bodies with exactly that degree of force. If, how- 
ever, we dive under water, we have to bear the pressure 
of the water in addition to this; and as water is very 
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much heavier than air, this pressure soon becomes so 
great that even a trained diver cannot descend to a depth 
of more than fifty fathoms. 

Now, fishes and other animals have been found at a 
depth of over three miles. This means that they have 
to endure, upon every square inch of their bodies, a 
pressure of rather more than two tons and a half, or 
five-and-twenty times the force required to drive a 
railway train at a high rate of speed. It would seem 
impossible that any living creature could resist a pres- 
sure so tremendous. 

Nevertheless, the inhabitants of the deep sea are some- 
what numerous. More than twenty kinds of fishes alone 
have been found at a depth of above more than two 
thousand fathoms; and, as only a very small portion of 
the ocean-bed has as yet been explored, we may feel quite 
certain that a great many more still remain to be dis- 
covered. 

Strange to say, although these fishes live at depths so 
profound, they are not entirely destitute of light. The 
sun’s rays cannot reach them, it is true; but, on the other 
hand, they are very frequently themselves luminous. In 
some cases their whole bodies glow with phosphorescent 
light, which seems to issue from the slime with which the 
skin is covered; in others the light proceeds from a double 
row of curious eye-like organs, which run along the sides 
from the head almost to the tail. Thus these animals are 
independent of sunlight. They are their own light- 
givers. They dwell in the midst of absolute. darkness, 
and yet are always able to see. 

One of these luminous fishes uses its light for a a 
remarkable purpose. 

It is a creature of prey, feeding entirely upon other 
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fishes; and its appetite is so voracious that it always 
appears to be hungry. Yet it is so slow in its move- 
ments that it is quite unable to pursue and overtake its 
victims. Nature, however, has provided it with an 
apparatus which is admirably adapted for luring those 











The Fishing Frog. 


victims to their fate. The first, or front, fin of the back 
is wanting; but its place is taken by a long, slender 
spine, the base of which is fastened to the bones of the 
back by a kind of ring-and-staple: attachment, so that 
it can be freely moved in any direction. At the end of 
this spine is a flattened tip, which is highly luminous. 

_ Now, fishes are extremely inquisitive creatures. Any 
strange object invariably rouses their curiosity, and they 
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are especially attracted by anything that glitters or 
shines. Anglers, for example, often catch pike and 
other fishes by means of a “spoon-bait”, which is simply 
a piece of polished tin armed with hooks, and fastened 
to the line in such a manner that it revolves rapidly 
when drawn through the water. Now the luminous 
spine of this deep-sea fish is simply a natural spoon-bait, 
and all that its owner has to do when it feels hungry is 
to dangle it up and down in front of its mouth. All the 
small fishes in the neighbourhood are sure to come and 
examine it, only to be snapped up by the jaws of their 
foe as soon as they venture within its reach. 

How successful this remarkable fish is in its angling, 
may be judged from the number of victims sometimes 
captured by its near relation, the Fishing Frog, which is 
found not uncommonly in shallower water off our own 
coasts. In the stomach of one of these fishes which was 
killed and opened immediately after capture, were found 
no less than seventy-five herrings, while another had 
swallowed twenty-five flounders and a john-dory! 

There is an eel of the deep sea, however, which can 
dispose of even larger meals than these, for it has actu- 
ally been known to swallow fishes of greater size than 
itself. This may seem impossible: the fact is that its 
jaws, hke those of a python, can be separated to a sur- 
prising extent, while the flesh of its throat and body is 
exceedingly elastic. In one of these fishes, when brought 
to the surface, was found the twisted-up body of another 
fish three times as long as itself; from another were 
taken victims amounting to nearly five times its own 
weight! while a third had swallowed a captive so large 
that it had actually dislocated its own fins in doing so! 
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But how do these deep-sea fishes contrive to resist the 
enormous pressure which throughout their lives they 
have to sustain? 

That is not an easy question to answer. All we can 
say is that the whole framework of their bodies is so 
flimsy, that it could not perform its functions without a 
great weight of water to hold it, as it were, together, and 
that the gases contained in their swimming-bladders, and 
dissolved in their blood, neutralize the pressure to some 
extent, and enable them to live at depths to which other- 
wise they could never descend. 

Owing to this fact, it is very difficult indeed to obtain 
specimens of these fishes in perfect condition. As soon 
as they are raised from the bottom, the pressure begins 
to decrease, and the gases in their bodies to expand; and 
long before they reach the surface, their internal organs 
are generally forced out of their mouths, and their eyes 
from the sockets, while their bodies are so flattened and 
distorted that their true shape can only be guessed at. 

Sometimes, too, a most curious accident befalls one of 
these creatures. Eagerly pursuing a victim, perhaps, it 
incautiously rises to too great a distance from the sea- 
bottom. Its swimming-bladder of course expands as the 
pressure upon it is reduced, and renders the fish so much 
lighter in proportion to its size that, when it attempts 
to sink to the bottom, it finds itself unable to do so. 
Still rising, the pressure is yet further reduced, till at 
last the body of the hapless creature literally bursts, and 
floats upwards, mangled and shapeless, to the surface of 
the sea. These fishes, in fact, have constantly to be on 
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their guard against the danger, not of falling downwards, 
but of tumbling upwards! 

But other remarkable creatures besides fishes are found 
in the depths of the sea. There is a crab, for instance, 
which carries its young about in an odd little pouch on 
the lower surface of its body, just as among mammals 
the kangaroo does. Thus, while they are still small and 
unable to defend themselves, the little creatures are pro- 
tected from their many enemies. Another crab has legs 
nearly four times as long as its body, while the body 
and limbs of a third are so densely clothed with long 
and sharp spines, that it can only be handled with the 
very greatest care. Most of these deep-sea crabs are 
entirely blind, the curious “eye-stalks”, on which the 
organs of vision are usually set, being absent. 

There is a very strange hermit-crab, too, which is 
found at a depth of three thousand fathoms, or rather 
more than three miles and a quarter. Like all hermit- 
crabs, it has its long flexible tail unprotected by the 
shelly armour that covers the rest of the body, and is 
therefore obliged in some way to guard it from the 
attacks of its enemies. Empty whelk-shells, however,— 
which are generally employed for this purpose by other 
hermit-crabs,—are not to be found in the depths of the 
ocean; so it either forms cases for its tajl of sand, 
fastened together in some curious way whith has not 
been satisfactorily explained, or else makes ype of pieces 
of bamboo, which, being saturated with qvater, have 
slowly sunk to the bottom, or of the holesnin lumps of 
water-logged wood. 

On the back of this crab, strange to say; a small sea- 
anemone is generally found to be living. 

Then there are some very remarkable crgatures known 
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as Sea-Spiders, which combine the characteristics of 
insects, spiders, and crabs. Their legs are very long 
indeed, and their bodies are very small, while the mouth 
is placed at the top of a long beak which runs out from 
the front of the head. But the strangest feature of these 





, Sea-Spider. 


animals is that a branch of the stomach runs down each 
of the legs, almost as far as the claw at the tip! 

Finally, there are the Stalked Crinoids, or Sea-Lilies, 
which may be briefly described as star-fishes growing at 
the end of long stalks. These stalks are made up of an 
astonishing number of tiny joints—as many as & hundred 
and fifty thousand have been found in the stem of a 
single sea-lily—while the base is fastened down to the 
surface of a rock by a number of spreading rootlets. 

In days of old these stalked crinoids were extremely 
plentiful; marble, for instance, often consists of little else 
than the joints of their stems, and the rocks in many 
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parts of the world are full of their fossil remains. But 
until the bed of the deep sea was explored, it was sup- 
posed that they had become almost entirely extinct. 
Now, however, we know that the floor of the ocean is 
in many places densely clothed with them, just as it 





A Stalked Crinoid, or Sea-Lily. 
1, Natural size. 2, Cup and arms. 3, Single arm. (Nos. 2 and 3 magnified.) 


must have been almost everywhere thousands of years 


Such are some of the “ Wonders of the Deep Sea” 
Many more there are which space will not allow me to. 
describe, or even to mention. And we can have little 
doubt that when the great abysses of the ocean have 
been more thoroughly explored, our knowledge of its 
inmates will be very largely increased, and that even 
stranger creatures will be found to exist than any which 
have yet been discovered. | 

— Written for this book by the Rev. THEODORE Woop. 
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 osTn THE DESERT 


I. 


The “dromedary” of Egypt and Syria is not the two- 
humped animal described by that name in books of 
natural history, but is in fact of the same family as the 
camel, standing towards his more clumsy fellow-slave in 
about the same relation as a racer to a cart-horse. The 
fleetness and endurance of this creature are extraordinary. 
It is not usual to force him into a gallop, and I fancy, 
from his make, that it would be quite impossible for him 
to maintain that pace for any length of time; but the 
animal is on so large a scale, that the jog-trot at which 
he is generally ridden implies a progress of perhaps ten 
or twelve miles an hour, and this pace, it is said, he can 
keep up incessantly, without food or water or rest, for 
three whole days and nights. 

Of the two dromedaries which I had obtained for this 
journey, I mounted ore myself and put Demetri on the 
other. My plan was to ride on with Demetri to Suez as 
rapidly as the fleetness of the beasts would allow, and to 
let ‘Mysseri (then still remaining weak from the effects: 
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of his late illness) come quietly on with the camels and 


The trot of the dromedary is a pace terribly disagree- 
able to the rider, until he becomes a little accustomed to 
it; but after the first half-hour I so far schooled myself 
to this new exercise, that I felt capable of keeping it up 
(though not without aching limbs) for several hours 
together. Now, therefore, I was anxious to dart forward 
and annihilate at once the whole space that divided me 
from the Red Sea. Demetri, however, could not get on 
at all; every attempt at trotting seemed to threaten the 
utter dislocation of his whole frame; and indeed I doubt 
whether any one of Demetri’s age (nearly forty, I think), 
and unaccustomed to such exercise, could have borne it 
at all easily. Besides, the dromedary which fell to his 
lot was evidently a very bad one; he every now and then 
came to a dead stop, and coolly knelt down, as though 
suggesting that the rider had better get off at once, and 
abandon the experiment as one that was utterly hopeless, 

When for the third or fourth time I saw Demetri thus 
planted, I lost my patience and went on without him. 
For about two hours, I think, I advanced without once 
looking behind me. I then paused, and cast my eyes 
back to the western horizon. There was no sign of 
Demetri, nor of any other living creature. This I ex- 
pected, for I knew that I must have far out-distanced 
all my followers. I had ridden away from my party 
merely by way of humouring my impatience, and with 
the intention of stopping as soon as I felt tired, until I 
was overtaken. I now observed, however (this I had not 
been able to do whilst advancing so rapidly), that the 
track which I had been following was seemingly the 
track of only one or two camels. I did not fear that I 
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had diverged very largely from the true route, but still 
I could not feel any reasonable certainty that my party 
would follow any line of march within sight of me. 

I had to consider, therefore, whether I should remain 
where I was upon the chance of seeing my people come 
up, or whether I should push on alone, and find my own 
way to Suez. I had now learned that I could not rely 
upon the continued guidance of any track, but I knew 
that (if maps were right) the point for which I was bound 
bore just due east of Cairo, and I thought that, although 
I might miss the line leading most directly to Suez, I 
could not well fail to find my way sooner or later to the 
Red Sea. The worst of it was that [ had no provision 
of food or water with me, and already I was beginning 
to feel thirst. I deliberated for a minute, and then 
determined that I would abandon all hope of seeing my 
party again in the Desert, and would push forward as 
rapidly as possible towards Suez. 

It was not without a sensation of awe that I swept 
with my sight the vacant round of the horizon, and 
remembered that I wads all alone and unprovisioned in 
the midst of the arid waste; but this very awe gave 
tone and zest to the exultation with which I felt myself 
launched. Hitherto in all my wanderings I had been 
under the care of other people—sailors, Tatars, guides, 
and dragomen had watched over my welfare; but now, 
at last, I was here in this African desert, and I myself, 
and no other, had charge of my life. I liked the office 
well: I had the greatest part of the day before me, a 
very fair dromedary, a fur pelisse, and a brace of pistols, 
but no bread, and worst of all, no water; for that I must 
ride,—and ride I did. 

For several hours I urged forward my beast at’ a rapid. 
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though steady pace, but at length the pangs of thirst 
began to torment me. I did not relax my pace, however; 
and I had not suffered long, when a moving object 
appeared in the distance before me. The intervening 
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space was soon traversed, and I found myself appréaching 
a Bedouin Arab, mounted on a camel, attended by$nother 
Bedouin on foot. They stopped. I saw that there hung 
from the pack-saddle of the camel one of the Karge skin 
water - flasks commonly carried in the Dese#t, and it 


seemed to be well filled. I steered my dromé a close 
( M 462) 
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up alongside of the mounted Bedouin, caused my beast 
to kneel down, then alighted, and keeping the end of the 
halter in my hand, went up to the mounted Bedouin 
without speaking, took hold of his water-flask, opened 
it, and drank long and deep from its leathern lips. 

Both of the Bedouins stood fast in amazement and 
mute horror; and really if they had never happened to 
see a European before, the apparition was enough to 
startle them. To see for the first time a coat and a waist- 
coat with the semblance of a white human face at the 
top, and for this ghastly figure to come swiftly out of the 
horizon, upon a fleet dromedary—approach them silently, 
and with a demoniacal smile, and drink a deep draught 
from their water-flask—this was enough to make the 
Bedouins stare a little; they, in fact, stared a great deal 
—not, as Europeans stare, with a restless and puzzled 
expression of countenance, but with features all fixed 
and rigid, and with still glassy eyes. Before they had 
time to get decomposed from their state of petrifaction, 
I had remounted my dromedary, and was darting away 
towards the east. : 

Without pause or remission of pace, I continued to 
press forward; but after a while, I found to my con- 
fusion that the slight track which had hitherto guided 
me now failed altogether. I began to fear that I must 
have been all along following the course of some wander- 
ing Bedouins, and I felt that if this were the case, my 
fate was a little uncertain. 

I had no compass with me, but I determined upon the 
eastern point of the horizon as accurately as I could by 
reference to the sun, and so laid down for myself a way 
over the pathless sands. 

But now my poor dromedary, by whose life and strength 
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I held my own, began to show signs of distress; a thick, 
clammy, and glutinous kind of foam gathered about her 
lips, and piteous sobs burst from her bosom in the tones 
of human misery. I doubted for a moment whether I 
would give her a little rest or relaxation of pace, but I 
decided that I would not, and continued to push forward 
as steadily as before. 


LOST IN THE DESERT.—ILI. 


The character of the country became changed; I had 
ridden away from the level tracts, and before me now, 
and on either side, there were vast hills of sand and cal- 
cined rocks that interrupted my progress and baffled my 
doubtful road; but I did my best. With rapid steps I 
swept round the base of the hills, threaded the winding 
hollows, and at last, as I rose in my swift course to the 
crest of a lofty ridge, Thalatta! Thalatta! the sea—the 
sea was before me! 

It has been given me to know the true pith, and to 
feel the power of ancient pagan creeds, and so (distinctly 
from all mere admiration of the beauty belonging to 
Nature's works) I acknowledge a sense of mystical 
reverence when first I approached some illustrious feature 
of the globe—some coast-line of ocean—some mighty 
river or dreary mountain-range, the ancient barrier of 
kingdoms. But the Red Sea! It might well claim my 
earnest gaze by force of the great Jewish migration which 
connects it with the history of our own religion. From 
this very ridge, it is likely enough, the panting Israelites 
first saw that shining inlet of the sea. Ay! ay! but 
moreover, and best of all, that beckoning sea assured my 
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eyes, and proved how well I had marked out the east for 
my path, and gave me good promise that sooner or later 
the time would come for me to drink of water cool and 
plenteous, and then lie down and rest. It was distant, 
the sea, but I felt my own strength, and I had heard of 
the strength of dromedaries. I pushed forward as eagerly 
as though I had spoiled the Egyptians, and were flying 
from Pharaoh’s police. 

I had not yet been able to see any mark of distant 
Suez, but after a while I descried, far away in the east, a 
large, blank, isolated building. I made toward this, and 
in time got down to it. The building was a fort, and 
had been built there for the protection of a well con- 
tained within its precincts. A cluster of small huts 
adhered to the fort, and in a short time I was receiving 
the hospitality of the inhabitants—a score or so of people 
who sat grouped upon the sands near their hamlet. To 
quench the fires of my throat with about a gallon of 
muddy water, and to swallow a little of the food placed 
before me, was the work of a few minutes; and before 
the astonishment of my hosts had even begun to subside, 
I was pursuing my onward journey. 

Suez, I found, was still three hours distant, and the 
sun going down in the west warned me that I must 
find some other guide to keep me straight. This guide 
I found in the most fickle and uncertain of the elements. 
For some hours the wind had been freshening, and it 
now blew a violent gale; it blew—not fitfully and in 
squalls, but with such steadiness that I felt convinced it 
would blow from the same quarter for several hours; so, 
when the sun set, I carefully looked for the point whence 
the wind came, and found that it blew from the very 
west—blew exactly in the direction of my route. I had 
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nothing to do, therefore, but to go straight to leeward, 
and this I found easy enough, for the gale was blowing so 
hard that, if I diverged at all from my course, | instantly 
felt the pressure of the blast on the side towards which 
I had deviated. Very soon after sunset there came on 
complete darkness, but the strong wind guided me well, 
and sped ine, too, on my way. 

Y had pushed on for about, I think, a couple of hours 
after nightfall, when I saw the glimmer of a light in the 
distance, and this I ventured to hope must be Suez. 
Upon approaching it, however, I found that it was only 
a solitary fort, and this I passed by without stopping. 

On I went, still riding down the wind; but at last an 
unlucky misfortune befell me—a misfortune so absurd 
that, if you like, you shall have your laugh against me. 
I have told you already what sort of lodging it is that 
you have upon the back of a camel. You ride the 
dromedary in the same fashion; you are perched rather 
than seated on a bunch of carpets or quilts upon the 
summit of the hump. It happened that my dromedary 
veered rather suddenly from her onward course. Meeting 
the movement, I mechanically turned my left wrist as 
though I were holding a bridle-rein, for the complete 
darkness prevented my eyes from reminding me that I 
had nothing but a halter in my hand. The expected 
resistance failed, for the halter was hanging upon that 
side of the dromedary’s neck towards which I was 
slightly leaning; I toppled over, head-foremost, and then 
went falling through the air till my crown came whang 
against the ground. And the ground, too, was perfectly 
hard (compacted sand), and my thickly-wadded head- 
gear (this I wore for protection against the sun) now 
stood me in good part, and saved my life. | 
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The notion of being able to get up again, after falling 
head-foremost from such an immense height, seemed to 
me at first too paradoxical to be acted upon, but I soon 
found that I was not a bit hurt. My dromedary had 
utterly vanished; I looked round me, and saw the 
glimmer of a light in the fort which I lately passed, and 
I began to work my way back in that direction. The 
violence of the gale made it hard for me to force my 
way towards the west, but I succeeded at last in regain- 
ing the fort. To this, as to the other fort which I had 
passed, there was attached a cluster of huts, and I soon 
found myself surrounded by a group of villanous, gloomy- 
looking fellows. 

It was sorry work for me to swagger and look big at 
a time when I felt so particularly small on account of 
my tumble and my lost dromedary, but there was no: 
help for it; I had no Demetri now to “strike terror” for 
me. I knew hardly one word of Arabic, but somehow or 
other I contrived to announce it as my absolute will and 
pleasure that these fellows should find me the means of 
gaining Suez. They acceded; and having a donkey, they 
saddled it for me, and appointed one of their number to 
attend me on foot. 

I afterwards found that these fellows were not Arabs, 
but Algerine refugees, and that they bore the character 
of being sad scoundrels. They justified this imputation 
to some extent on the following day. They allowed 
Mysseri with my baggage and the camels to pass un- 
molested, but an Arab ‘lad belonging to the party 
happened to lag a little way in the rear, and him (if 
they were not maligned) these rascals stripped and 
robbed. Low, indeed, is the state of bandit morality, 
when men will allow the sleek traveller with well-laden 
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camels to pass in quiet, reserving their spirit of enter~ 
prise for the tattered turban of a miserable boy. 

I reached Suez at last. The British agent, though. 
roused from his midnight sleep, received me in his home 
with the utmost kindness and hospitality. Heaven! how 
delightful it was to lie on fair sheets, and to dally with. 
sleep, and to wake, and to sleep, and to wake once more, 


for the sake of sleeping again! 
-—Fyom A. W. Kinauakr’s “ Kothen”, 


THE-(CORONATION-OFANNE- BOLEYN 


T adh 





Notice had been given in the city early inaMay that 
preparations should be made for the coronation on the 
first of the following month. Queen Anne w & at Green- 
wich, but, according to custom, the few pregeding days 
were to be spent at the Tower; and on the a 9th of May, 
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she was conducted thither in state by the lord mayor 
and the city companies, with one of those splendid exhi- 
bitions upon the water, which, in the days when the 
silver Thames deserved its name, and the sun could shine 
down upon it out of the blue summer sky, were spectacles 
scarcely rivalled in gorgeousness by the world-famous 
wedding of the Adriatic. The river was crowded with 
boats, the banks and the ships in the pool swarmed with 
people, and fifty great barges formed the procession, all 
blazing with gold and banners. 

The queen herself was in her own barge, close to that 
of the lord mayor; and in keeping with the fantastic 
genius of the time, she was preceded up the water by “a 
foyst, or wafter full of ordnance, in which was a great 
dragon continually moving and casting wildfire, and 
round about the foyst stood terrible monsters and wild 
men, casting fire and making hideous noise”. So, with 
trumpets blowing, cannons pealing, the Tower guns 
answering the guns of the ships, in a blaze of fireworks 
and splendour Anne Boleyn was borne along to the great 
archway of the Tower, where the king was waiting on 
the stairs to receive her. 

And now, let us suppose eleven days to have elapsed. 
On the morning of the 31st of May, the families of the 
London citizens were stirring early in all houses. From 
Temple Bar to the Tower the streets were fresh strewed 
with gravel, the footpaths were railed off along the whole 
distance, and occupied on one side by the guilds, their 
workmen, and apprentices; on the other by the city 
constables and officials in their gaudy uniforms, “ with 
their staves in hand for to cause the people to keep good 
room and order ”. | 

Cornhill and Gracechurch Street had dressed their 
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fronts in scarlet and crimson, in arras and tapestry, and 
in rich carpet-work from Persia and the East. Cheap- 
side, to outshine her rivals, was draped even more 
splendidly in cloth of gold, and tissue, and velvet. The 
sheriffs were pacing up and down on their great Flemish 
horses, hung with liveries, and all the windows were 
thronged with ladies crowding to see the procession pass. 
At length the Tower guns opened, the grim gates rolled 
back, and under the archway, in the bright May sunshine, 
the long column began slowly to defile. 

Twelve French knights came riding foremost in sur- 
coats of blue velvet with sleeves of yellow silk, their 
horses trapped in blue, with white crosses powdered on 
their hangings. After them followed a troop of English 
gentlemen, two and two, and then the Knights of the 
Bath, “in gowns of violet, with hoods purfled with 
miniver like doctors”. Next, perhaps at a little interval, 
the abbots passed on, mitred, in their robes; the barons 
followed in crimson velvet, the bishops then, and then 
the earls and marquises; the dresses of each order increas- 
ing in elaborate gorgeousness. All these rode on in pairs. 
Then came alone Audeley, lord chancellor, and behind 
him the Venetian ambassador and the Archbishop of 
York; the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Du Bellay, 
Bishop of Bayonne and of Paris, not now with bugle and, 
hunting-frock, but solemn, with stole and crozier. Next, 
the lord mayor, with the city mace in hand, and Garter 
in his coat of arms; and then Lord William Howard, the 
Duke of Norfolk’s brother, Marshal of England. 

The officers of the Queen’s household in scarlet and 
gold succeeded the marshal, and the van of the procession 
was closed by the Duke of Suffolk, as high constable, 
with his silver wand. It is no easy matter to picture to 
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ourselves the blazing trail of splendour which in such a. 
pageant must have drawn along the London streets, 
those streets, which now we know so black and smoke- 
grimed, themselves then radiant with masses of colour, 
gold, crimson, and violet. Yet there it was, and there the 
sun could shine upon it, and tens of thousands of eyes. 
were gazing on the scene out of the crowded lattices. 
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Glorious as the spectacle was, perhaps, however, it passed. 
unheeded. Those eyes were watching all for another ob- 
ject, which now drew near. In an open space behind the 
constable there was seen approaching “a white chariot”, 
drawn by two palfreys in white damask which swept the 
ground, a golden canopy borne above it making music 
with silver bells, and in the chariot sat the observed of 
all observers, the beautiful occasion of all this glittering 
homage; fortune’s plaything of the hour, the Queen of 
England—queen at last—borne along upon the waves of 
this sea of glory. 

There she sat, dressed in white tissue robes, her fair 
hair flowing loose over her shoulders, and her temples 
circled with a light coronet of gold and diamonds—most 
beautiful—loveliest—most favoured, perhaps, as she 
seemed at that hour, of all England’s daughters. 

She went on in her loveliness, the peeresses following 
in their carriages, with the royal guard in their rear. In 
Fenchurch Street she was met by the children of the 
city schools; and at the corner of Gracechurch street a 
masterpiece had been prepared by the merchants of the 
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Styll-yard. A Mount Parnassus had been constructed, 
and a Helicon fountain upon it playing into a basin with 
four jets of Rhenish wine. On the top of the mountain 
sat Apollo, with Calliope at his feet, and on either side 
the remaining Muses, holding lutes or harps, and singing 
each of them some “posy” or epigram in praise of the 
Queen, which, written in letters of gold, was presented, 
after it had been sung. 

From Gracechurch Street the procession passed to 
Leadenhall, where there was a spectacle in better taste, 
of the old English Catholic kind, quaint perhaps and 
forced, but truly and even beautifully emblematic. There 
was again a “little mountain”, which was hung with red 
and white roses; a gold ring was placed on the summit, 
on which, as the Queen appeared, a white falcon was made 
to “descend as out of the sky”, “and then incontinent 
came down an angel with great melody, and set a close 
crown of gold upon the falcon’s head”. 

With such “pretty conceits”, at that time the honest 
tokens of an English welcome, the new Queen was received 
by the citizens of London. These scenes must be multi- 
plied by the number of the streets, where some fresh 
fancy met her at every turn. To preserve the festivities 
from flagging, every fountain and conduit within the 
walls ran all day with wine; the bells of every steeple 
were ringing; children lay in wait with songs, and ladies 
with posies, in which all the resources of fantastic extra- 
vagance were exhausted; and thus in an unbroken 
triumph—and to outward appearance received with the 
warmest affection—she passed under Temple Bar, down 
the Strand by Charing Cross to Westminster Hall. The 
King was not with her throughout the day, nor did he 
intend to be with her in any part of the ceremony. . She 
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was to reign without a rival, the undisputed sovereign of 
the hour. 

Saturday being passed in showing herself to the people, 
she retired for the night to “the King’s manor house at 
Westminster”, where she slept. On the following morn- 
ing, between eight and nine o'clock, she returned to the 
Hall, where the lord mayor, the city council, and the 
peers were again assembled, and took her place on the 
high dais at the top of the stairs under the cloth of 
state; while the bishops, the abbots, and the monks of the 
Abbey formed in the area. A railed way had been laid 
with carpets across Palace Yard and the Sanctuary to the 
Abbey gates, and when all was ready, preceded by the 
peers in their robes of the order, she swept out under her 
canopy, the bishops and the monks “solemnly singing”. 
The train was borne by the old Duchess of Norfolk, her 
aunt, the Bishops of London and Winchester on either 
side “bearing up the lappets of her robe”. The Ear] of 
Oxford carried the crown on its cushion immediately 
before her. She was dressed in purple velvet furred with 
ermine, her hair escaping loose, as she usually wore it, 
under a wreath of diamonds. 

On entering the Abbey, she was led to the coronation 
chair, where she sat while the train fell into their places, 
and the preliminaries of the ceremonial were despatched. 
Then she was conducted up to the high altar, and 
anointed Queen of England, and she received from the 
hands of Cranmer, fresh come in haste from Dunstable, 
with the last words of his sentence upon Catherine 
scarcely silent upon his lips, the golden sceptre, and St. 


powers s crown. 
—From JAMES ANTHONY FRoube's “‘ J/istory of England”. 
By permission of Messrs. Longman & Co. 
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THE RETIRED CAT. 


A poet's cat, sedate and grave 
As poet well could wish to have, 
Was much addicted to inquire 
For nooks to which she might retire, 
And where, secure as mouse in chink, 
She might repose, or sit and think. 
Sometimes ascending, debonair, 
An apple-tree, or lofty pear, 
Lodged with convenience in the fork, 
She watch’d the gardener at his work: 
Sometimes her ease and solace sought 
In an old empty watering-pot; 
There, wanting nothing save a fan 
To seem some nymph in her sedan, 
Apparell’d in exactest sort, 
And ready to be borne to court. 


But love of change, it seems, has place. 
Not only in our wiser race; 
Cats also feel, as well as we, 
That passion’s force, and so did she. 
Her climbing, she began to find, 
Exposed her too much to the wind, 
And the old utensil of tin 
Was cold and comfortless within: 
She therefore wish’d, instead of those, 
Some place of more serene repose, 
Where neither cold might come, nor air 
Too rudely wanton with her hair, 
And sought it in the likeliest mode, 
Within her master’s snug abode. 
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A drawer, it chanced, at bottom lined 
With linen of the softest kind, 
With such as merchants introduce 
From India, for the ladies’ use— _ 
A drawer impending o’er the rest, 
Half open in the topmost chest, 
Of depth enough, and none to spare, 
Invited her to slumber there; 
Puss, with delight beyond expression, 
Survey’d the scene and took possession. 
Recumbent at her ease, ere long, 
And lull’d by her own humdrum song, 
She left the cares of life behind, 
And slept as she would sleep her last; 
When in came, housewifely inclined, 
The chambermaid, and shut it fast; 
By no malignity impell’d, 
But all unconscious whom it held. 


Awaken’d by the shock, cried Puss, 
“ Was ever cat attended thus! 
The open drawer was left, I see, 
Merely to prove a nest for me; 
For soon as I was well composed, 
Then came the maid, and it was closed. 
How smooth these kerchiefs, and how sweet! 
O what a delicate retreat! 
I will resign myself to rest, 
Till Sol, declining in the west, 
Shall call to supper, when, no doubt, 
Susan will come and let me out.” 


The evening came, the sun descended, 
And Puss remain’d still unattended. 
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The night roll’d tardily away 
{With her, indeed, ’twas never day), 
The sprightly morn her course renew'd, 
The evening gray again ensued ; 
And Puss came into mind no more 
Than if entomb’d the day before. 
With hunger pinch’d, and pinch’d for room, 
She now presaged approaching doom, 
Nor slept a single wink, or purrd, 
Conscious of jeopardy incurr’d. 

That night, by chance, the poet watching, 
Heard an inexplicable scratching; 
His noble heart went pit-a-pat, 
And to himself he said, “ What’s that?” 
He drew the curtain at his side, 
And forth he peep’d, but nothing spied: 
Yet, by his ear directed, guess’d 
Something imprison’d in the chest, 
And, doubtful what, with prudent care 
Resolved it should continue there. 


At length a voice which well he knew, 
A long and melancholy mew, 
Saluting his poetic ears, 
Consoled him and dispell’d his fears. 
He left his bed, he trod the floor, 
And ’gan in haste the drawers explore, 
The lowest first, and without stop 
The rest in order, to the top; 
For ’tis a truth well known to most. 
That whatsoever thing is lost, 
We seek it, ere it come to light 
In every cranny but the right. 
——Forth skipp’d the cat, not now replete, 
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As erst, with airy self-conceit, 

Nor in her own fond apprehension 

A theme for all the world’s attention: 
But modest, sober, cured of all 

Her notions hyperbolical, 

And wishing for a place of rest 
Anything rather than a chest. 

Then stepp’d the poet into bed 

With this reflection in his head:— 


Beware of too sublime a sense 

Of your own worth and consequence! 

The man who dreams himself so great, 

And his importance of such weight, 

That all around, in all that’s done, 

Must move and act for him alone, 

Will learn in school of tribulation 

The folly of his expectation. —WILtiaM Cowrer. 


THE ENGLISH ADMIRALS.—L 


There is one story of the wars of Rome which I have 
always very much envied for England. Germanicus was 
going down at the head of the legions into a dangerous 
river—on the opposite bank the woods were full of 
Germans—when there flew out seven great eagles, which 
seemed to marshal the Romans on their way; they did 
not pause or waver, but disappeared into the forest 
where the enemy lay concealed. “Forward!” cried Ger- 
manicus, with a fine rhetorical inspiration, “forward! 
and follow the Roman birds.” 

It would be a very heavy spirit that did not give a 
leap at such a signal, and a very timorous.one that con- 
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tinued to have any doubt of success. To appropriate 
the eagles as fellow-countrymen was to make imaginary 
allies of the forces of natkre; the Roman Empire and 
its military fortunes, and along with these the pros- 
pects of those individual Roman legionaries now fording 
a river in Germany, looked altogether greater and more 
hopeful. 

It is a kind of illusion easy to produce. A particular 
shape of cloud, the appearance of a particular star, the 
holiday of some particular saint, anything in short to 
remind the combatants of patriotic legends or old suc- 
cesses, may be enough to change the issue of a pitched 
battle; for it gives to the one party a feeling that Right 
and the larger interests are with them. 

If an Englishman wishes to have such a feeling, it 
must be about the sea’ The lion is nothing to us; he 
has not been taken to the hearts of the people, and 
naturalized as an English emblem. We know right well 
that a lion would fall foul of us as grimly as he would 
of a Frenchman or a Moldavian Jew, and we do not 
carry him before us in the smoke of battle. But the sea 
is our approach and bulwark: it has been the scene of 
our greatest triumphs and dangers; and we are accus- 
tomed in lyrical strains to claim it as our own. The 
prostrating experiences of foreigners between Calais and 
Dover have always an agreeable side to English pre- 
possessions. A man from Bedfordshire, who does not 
know one end of the ship from the other until she begins 
to move, swaggers among such persons with a sense of 
hereditary nautical experience. 

To suppose yourself endowed with natural parts for 
the sea because you are the countryman of Blake and 


mighty Nelson, is perhaps just as unwarrantable as to 
(4 462) M 
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imagine Scotch extraction a sufficient guarantee that you 
will look well in a kilt. But the feeling is there, and 
seated beyond the reach of argument. We should con- 
sider ourselves unworthy of our descent if we did not 
share the arrogance of our progenitors, and please our- 
selves with the pretension that the sea is English. Even 
where it is looked upon by the guns and battlements of 
another nation we regard it as a kind of English ceme- 
tery, where the bones of our seafaring fathers take their 
rest until the last trumpet; for I suppose no other nation 
has lost as many ships, or sent as many brave fellows to 
the bottom.’ . 

Most men of high destinies have high-sounding names. 
Pym and Habakkuk may do pretty well, but they must 
not think to cope with the Cromwells and Isaiahs. And 
you could not find a better case in point than that of the 
English Admirals. Drake and Rooke and Hawke are 
picked names for men of execution. Frobisher, Rodney, 
Boscawen, Foul-Weather Jack Byron, are all good to 
catch the eye in a page of naval history. Cloudesley 
Shovel is a mouthful of quaint and sounding syllables. 
Benbow has a bull-dog quality that suits the man’s 
character, and it takes us back to those English archers 
who were his true comrades for plainness, tenacity, and 
pluck. 

Raleigh is spirited and martial, and signifies an act of 
bold conduct in the field. It is impossible to judge of 
Blake or Nelson, no names current among men being 
worthy of such heroes. Admiral in itself is one of the 
most satisfactory of distinctions; it has a noble sound 
and a very proud history; and Columbus thought so 
highly of it, that he enjoined his heirs to sign themselves 
by that title as long as the house should last. — 
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But it is the spirit of the men, and not their names, 
that I wish to speak about. That spirit is truly English; 
they are the true and typical Englishmen. They are 
splendid examples of virtue; their sayings and doings 
stir English blood like the sound of a trumpet; and if 
the Indian Empire, the trade of London, and all the out- 
ward and visible ensigns of our greatness should pass 
away, we should still leave behind us a durable monu- 
ment of what we were in these sayings and doings of the 
English Admirals. 

Duncan, lying off the Texel with his own flag-ship, the 
Venerable, and only one other vessel, heard that the 
whole Dutch fleet was putting to sea. He told Captain 
Hotham to anchor alongside of him in the narrowest 
part of the Channel, and fight his vessel till she sank. 
“T have taken the depth of the water,” added he, “and 
when the Venerable goes down, my flag will still fly.” 
And you observe this is no naked Viking in a prehistoric 
period; but a Scotch member of Parliament, with a 
smattering of the classics, a telescope, a cocked hat of 
great size, and flannel underclothing. 

In the same spirit, Nelson went into Aboukir with six 
colours flying; so that even if five were shot away, it 
should not be imagined he had struck. He tso must 
needs wear his four stars outside his Admiral’sfrock, to 
be a butt for sharp-shooters. “In honour I gaigfed them,” 
he said to objectors, adding with sublime illogicality, “in 
honour I will die with them.” Captain Datiglas of the 
Royal Oak, when the Dutch fired his essel in the 
Thames, sent his men ashore, but was bury ed along with 
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her himself rather than desert his post without orders. 
Just then, perhaps, the Merry Monarch was chasing a 
moth round the supper-table with the ladies of his 
court. When Raleigh sailed into Cadiz, and all the 
forts and ships opened fire on him at once, he scorned to 
shoot a gun, and made answer with a flourish of insult- 
ing trumpets. 

I like this bravado better than the wisest dispositions 
to ensure victory; it comes from the heart and goes to it. 
God has made nobler heroes, but he never made a finer 
gentleman than Walter Raleigh. And as our Admirals 
were full of heroic superstitions, and had a strutting and 
vainglorious style of fight, so they discovered a startling 
eagerness for battle, and courted war like a mistress. 
When the news came to Essex before Cadiz that the 
attack had been decided, he threw his hat into the sea. 
It is in this way that a school-boy hears of a half-holi- 
day; but this was a bearded man of great possessions 
who had just been allowed to risk his life. 

Benbow could not lie still in his bunk after he had | 
lost his leg; he must ’be on deck in a basket to direct 
and animate the fight. Trowbridge went ashore with 
the Culloden, and was able to take no part in the battle 
of the Nile. “The merits of that ship and her gallant 
captain”, wrote Nelson to the Admiralty, “are too well 
known to benefit by anything I could say. Her mis- 
fortune was great in getting aground, while her more 
fortunate companions were in the full tide of happi- 
ness. This is a notable expression, and depicts the 
whole great-hearted, big-spoken stock of the English 
Admirals to a hair. Hear him again at Copenhagen: 
“A shot through the mainmast knocked the splinters 
about; and he observed to one of his officers with a 
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smile, ‘It is warm work, and this may be the last to any 
of us at any moment’; and then, stopping short at the 
gang way, added, with erdetion: ‘But, mark you—I would 
not be elsewhere for thousands’ ”. 

I must tell one more story. Sir Richard Greenville 
was vice-admiral to Lord Thomas Howard, and lay off 
the Azores with the English squadron in 1591. He was 
a noted tyrant to his crew: a dark, bullying fellow 
apparently. When the Spanish fleet of fifty sail came 
within sight of the English, his ship, the Revenge, was 
the last to weigh anchor, and was so far circumvented 
by the Spaniards, that there were but two courses 
open—either to turn her back upon the enemy, or to 
sail through one of his squadrons. ‘The first alternative 
Greenville dismissed as dishonourable to himself, his 
country, and Her Majesty’s ship. Accordingly, he chose 
the latter, and steered into the Spanish armament. 
Several vessels he forced to luff and fall under his lee; 
until, about three o'clock of the afternoon, a great ship 
of three decks of ordnance took the wind out of his sails, 
and immediately boarded. 

Thenceforward, and all night long, the Revenge held 
her own single-handed against the Spaniards. As one 
ship was beaten off, another took its place. She endured, 
according to Raleigh’s computation, “eight hundred shot 
of great artillery, besides many assaults and entries”. 
By morning the powder was spent, the pikes all broken, 
not a stick was standing, “nothing left overhead either 
for flight or defence”; six feet of water in the hold; almost 
all the men hurt; and Gr eenville himself in a dying con- 
dition. 

To bring them to this pass, a fleet of fifty sail had been 
mauling them for fifteen hours, the Admiral of the Hulks 
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and the Ascension of Seville had both gone down along- 
side, and two other vessels had taken refuge on shore im 
a sinking state. In Hawke's words, they had “taken a. 
great deal of drubbing”. The captain and crew thought. 
they had done about enough; but Greenville was not of 
this opinion; he gave orders to the master-gunner, whony 
he knew to be a fellow after his own stamp, to scuttle the 
Revenge where she lay. The others, who were not mortally 
wounded like the Admiral, interfered with some decision, 
locked the master-gunner in his cabin, after having de- 
prived him of his sword, for he manifested an intention 
to kill himself if he were not to sink the ship; and sent 
to the Spaniards to demand terms. 

These were granted. The second or third day after, 
Greenville died of his wounds aboard the Spanish flag- 
ship, leaving his contempt upon the “traitors and dogs” 
who had not chosen to do as he did, and engage fifty 
vessels, well found and fully manned, with six inferior 
craft ravaged by sickness and short of stores. He at 
least, he said, had done his duty as he was bound to do, 
and looked for everlasting fame. 


— Adapted from ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’Ss ‘‘ Virginibus 
Puerisque”. By permission. 


CATHERINE’S DISCOVERY.—I. 


[Catherine Morland, a young lady who is very fond of reading 
tales of mystery, has arrived on a visit at Northanger Abbey, the 
seat of General Tilney. The general’s son, Henry, has mischievously 
tried to alarm her with stories of haunted chambers, mysterious 
cabinets, &c. She goes to her bedroom after a dinner-party.] 


The night was stormy; the wind had been rising at 
intervals the whole afternoon; and by the time the party 
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broke up, it blew and rained violently. Catherine, as 
she crossed the hall, listened to the tempest with sensa- 
tions of awe; and when she heard it rage round a corner 
of the ancient building, and close with sudden fury a 
distant door, felt for the first time that she was really in 
an abbey. But in a house so furnished, and so guarded, 
she could have nothing to explore or to suffer, and might 
go to her bedroom as securely as if it had been her own 
chamber at home. 

Thus wisely fortifying her mind as she proceeded up- 
stairs, she was enabled to enter her room with a tolerably 
stout heart; and her spirits were immediately assisted by 
the cheerful blaze of a wood fire. “How much better is 
this,” said she, as she walked to the fender, “how much 
better to find a fire ready lit, than to have to wait shiver- 
ing in the cold till all the family are in bed, as so manyi 
poor girls have been obliged to do, and then to have a 
faithful old servant frightening one by coming in with 
a faggot!” 

She looked round the room. The window-curtains 
seemed in motion. It could be nothing but the violence 
of the wind penetrating through the divisions of the 
shutters; and she stepped boldly forward, carelessly hum- 
ming a tune, to assure herself of its being so, peeped 
courageously behind each curtain, saw nothing on either 
low window-seat to scare her, and on placing a hand 
against the shutter, felt the strongest conviction of the 
wind’s force. 

She scorned the causeless fears of an idle fancy, and 
began with a most happy indifference to prepare herself 
for bed. “She should take her time; she should nof. 
hurry herself; she did not care if she were the last person 
up in the house. But she would not make up her fire: 


“She seized the key wit a very tremulous hand, and tried to turn it." 
185 
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that would seem cowardly, as if she wished for the protec- 
tion of light after she were in bed.” 

The fire, therefore, died away; and Catherine was 
beginning to think of stepping into bed, when, on giving 
a parting glance round the room, she was struck by the 
appearance of a high, old-fashioned black cabinet, which 
had not caught her notice before. Henry’s description 
of the ebony cabinet immediately rushed across her. She 
took her candle and looked closely at the cabinet. It 
was Japan, black and yellow Japan, of the handsomest 
kind; and as she held her candle, the yellow had very 
much the effect of gold. 

The key was in the door, and she had a strange fancy 
to look into it. In short, she could not sleep till she had 
examined it. So, placing the candle with great caution 
on a chair, she seized the key with a very tremulous 
hand, and tried to turn it; but it resisted her utmost 
strength. Alarmed, but not discouraged, she tried it 
another way: a bolt flew, and she believed herself 
successful; but, how strangely mysterious! the door was 
still immovable. 

She paused a moment in breathless wonder. The wind 
roared down the chimney, the rain beat in torrents against 
the windows, and everything seemed to speak the awful- 
ness of her situation. To retire to bed, however, un- 
satisfied on such a point, would be vain, since sleep must 
be impossible with the consciousness of a cabinet so 
mysteriously closed in her immediate vicinity. 

Again, therefore, she applied herself to the key, aad 
after moving it in every possible way, the door suddenly 
yielded to her hand. Her heart leapt with exultation at 
such a victory; and having thrown open each folding door, 
a double range of small drawers appeared in view, with 
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some larger drawers above and below them, and in the 
centre a small door, closed also with lock and key, secured 
in all probability a cavity of importance. 

Catherine’s heart beat quick, but her courage did not 
fail her. With a cheek flushed by hope, and an eye 
straining with curiosity, her fingers grasped the handle 
of a drawer, and drew it forth. It was entirely empty. 
With less alarm and greater eagerness she seized a second, 
a third, a fourth—each was equally empty. Not one was 
left unsearched, and in not one was anything found. 

The place in the middle alone remained now unexplored. 
It was some time before she could unfasten the door; but 
at length it did open; and not vain, as hitherto, was her 
search; her quick eye directly fell on a roll of paper 
pushed back into the further part of the cavity, apparently 
for concealment, and her feelings at that moment were 
indescribable. Her heart fluttered, her knees trembled, 
and her cheeks grew pale. She seized, with an unsteady 
hand, the precious manuscript, for half a glance sufficed 
to ascertain written characters; and she resolved instantly 
to peruse every line before she attempted to rest. 


CATHERINE’S DISCOVERY.—II. 


The dimness of the light her candle emitted made her 
turn to it with alarm; but there was no danger of its 
sudden extinction, it had yet some hours to burn; and 
that she might not have any greater difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the writing than what its ancient date might 
occasion, she hastily snuffed it. Alas! it was snuffed and 
extinguished in one. .A lamp could not have expired 
with more awful effect. Catherine, for a few moments, 
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was motionless with horror. It was done completely; 
not a remnant of light in the wick could give hope to the 
rekindling breath. Darkness impenetrable and immov- 
able filled the room. | 

A violent gust of wind, rising with sudden fury, added 
fresh horror to the moment. Catherine trembled from 
head to foot. In the pause which succeeded, a sound like 
receding footsteps and the closing of a distant door struck 
on her affrighted ear. Human nature could support no 
more. A cold sweat stood on her forehead; the manuscript 
fell from her hand; and, groping her way to the bed, she 
jumped hastily in, and sought some suspension of agony 
by creeping far underneath the clothes. 

To close her eyes in sleep that night she felt must be 
entirely out of the question. With a curiosity so justly 
awakened, and feelings in every way so agitated, repose 
must be absolutely impossible. The storm, too, abroad 
so dreadful! She had not been used to feel alarm from 
wind, but now every blast seemed fraught with awful 
intelligence. The manuscript so wonderfully found, 
how was it to be acceunted for? What could it contain? 
To whom could it relate? By what means could it have 
been so long concealed? and how singularly strange that 
it should fall to her lot to discover it! Till she had made 
herself mistress of its contents, however, she could have 
neither repose nor comfort; and with the sun’s first rays 
she was determined to peruse it. | 

But many were the tedious hours which must yet inter- 
vehne. She shuddered, tossed about in her bed, and envied 
every quiet sleeper. The storm still raged, and various 
‘were the noises, more terrific even than the wind, which 
struck at intervals on her startled ear. The very curtains 
of her bed seemed at one moment in motion; and at 
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another the lock of her door was agitated, as if by the 
attempt of somebody to enter. Hollow murmurs seemed 
to creep along the gallery, and more than once her blood 
was chilled by the sound of distant moans. Hour after 
hour passed away, and the wearied Catherine had heard 
three proclaimed by all the clocks in the house before the 
tempest subsided, or she unknowingly fell fast asleep. 

The housemaid’s folding back her window-shutters at 
eight o'clock the next day was the sound which first 
roused Catherine; and she opened her eyes, wondering 
that they could ever have been closed, on objects of 
cheerfulness. Her fire was already burning, and a bright 
morning had succeeded the tempest of the night. 

Instantaneously, with the consciousness of existence, 
returned her recollection of the manuscript; and spring- 
ing from the bed in the very moment of the maid’s going 
away, she eagerly collected every scattered sheet which 
had burst from the roll on its falling to the ground, and 
flew back to enjoy the luxury of their perusal on her 
pillow. She now plainly saw that she must not expect 
a manuscript of equal length with the generality of what 
she had shuddered over in books; for the roll, seeming to 
consist entirely of small, disjointed sheets, was altogether 
but of trifling size, and much less than she had supposed 
it to be at first. 

Her greedy eye glanced rapidly over a page. Sheé 
started at its import. Could it be possible, or did no® 
her senses play her false? An inventory of linen, 
coarse and modern characters, seemed all that was befa@te 
her! If the evidence of sight might be trusted, she Bld 
a washing-bill in her hand! She seized another sfeet, 
and saw the same articles with little variation; a@hird, 
a fourth, and a fifth presented nothing new. Shirts, 
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stockings, cravats, and waistcoats faced her in each. Two 
others, penned by the same hand, marked an expenditure 
scarcely more interesting, in letters, hair-powders, shoe- 
string, and breeches-ball; and the larger sheet, which had 
inclosed the rest, seemed by its first cramp line, “To 
poultice chestnut mare”, a farrier’s bill! 

Such was the collection of papers (left, perhaps, as she 
could then suppose, by the negligence of a servant, in the 
place whence she had taken them) which had filled her 
with expectation and alarm, and robbed her of half her 
night's rest! She felt humbled to the dust. Impatient 
to get rid of those hateful evidences of her folly, those 
detestable papers scattered over the bed, she rose directly ; 
and folding them as nearly as possible in the same shape 
as before, returned them to the same spot within the 
cabinet, with a very hearty wish that no untoward acci- 
dent might ever bring them forward again, to disgrace 


her even with herself. 
— From JANE AUSTEN’S ‘‘ Northanger Abbey”. 


SOHRAB AND RUSTUM—I. 


[The Tartars and the Persians areat war. Sohrab, a famed young 
warrior in the Tartar ranks, has never known his father, and has 
sought him continually, but in vain. He now invites the Persians 
to send forth a champion to meet him in single fight, hoping that 
his father somewhere will hear of his success, and that thus father 
and son will at last meet. The Persians accept the challenge, and 
send as their champion Rustum, a great warrior who has lately 
arrived at their camp; but Rustum demands that his name shall 
not be announced. The two champions meet in fight, and Sohrab 
prevails until Rustum, in the frenzy of fighting, cries aloud his own 
name. Sohrab, knowing that “ Rustum ” is his father’s name, is so 
startled that he for a moment is off his guard, and receives a mortal 
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wound; then proves to the victor, by the impress of a seal upon 
his arm, that he, Sohrab, is Rustum’s own son. | 


“ How say’st thou? Is that sign the proper sign 
Of Rustum’s son, or of some other man’s?” 
He spoke: but Rustum gazed, and gazed, and stood 
Speechless; and then he utter’d one sharp ery— 
O Boy—thy Father !—and his voice choked there. 
And then a dark cloud pass’d before his eyes, 
And his head swam, and he sank down to earth. 
But Sohrab crawl’d to where he lay, and cast 
His arms about his neck, and kiss’d his lips, 
And with fond faltering fingers stroked his cheeks, 
Trying to call him back to life: and life 
Came back to Rustum, and he oped his eyes, 
And they stood wide with horror; and he seized 
In both his hands the dust which lay around, 
And threw it on his head, and smirch’d his hair, 
His hair, and face, and beard, and glittering arms: 
And strong convulsive groanings shook his breast, 
And his sobs choked him; and he clutched his sword, 
To draw it, and for ever let life out. 
But Sohrab saw his thought, and held his hands, 
And with a soothing voice he spoke, and said:— 
“Father, forbear: for I but meet to-day 
The doom that at my birth was written down 
In Heaven, and thou art Heaven’s unconscious hand. 
Surely my heart cried out that it was thou, 
When first I saw thee; and thy heart spoke too, 
I know it: but Fate trod those promptings down 
Under its iron heel; Fate, Fate engaged 
The strife, and hurl’d me on my father’s spear. 
But let.us speak no more of this: I find 
My father; let me feel that I have found. 
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Come, sit beside me on this sand, and take 

My head betwixt thy hands, and kiss my cheeks, 
And wash them with thy tears, and say, ‘My son!’ 
Quick! quick! for number’d are my sands of life, 
And swift; for like the hghtning to this field 

I came, and like the wind I go away— 

Sudden, and swift, and like a passing wind. 

But it was writ in Heaven that this should be.” 


So said he: and his voice releas’d the heart 
Of Rustum, and his tears broke forth; he cast 
His arms round his son’s neck, and wept aloud, 
And kiss’d him. And awe fell on both the hosts 
When they saw Rustum’s grief: and Ruksh, the horse, 
With his head bowing to the ground, and mane 
Sweeping the dust, came near, and in mute woe 
First to the one then to the other moved 
His head, as if inquiring what their grief 
Might mean; and from his dark, compassionate eyes, 
The big warm tears roll’d down, and caked the sand. 
But Rustum chid him with stern voice, and said:— 
“Ruksh, now thou grievest; but, O Ruksh, thy feet 
Should then have rotted on thy nimble joints, 
When first they bore thy Master to this field.” 
But Sohrab look’d upon the horse and said:— 
“Ts this then Ruksh? How often, in past days, 
My mother told me of thee, thou brave Steed! 
My terrible father’s terrible horse; and said, 
That I should one day find thy lord and thee. 
Come, let me lay my hand upon thy mane. 
O Ruksh, thou art more fortunate than I; 
For thou hast gone where I shall never go, 
And snuff’d the breezes of my father’s home. 
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And thou hast trod the sands of Seistan, 

And seen the River of Helmund, and the Lake 
Of Zirrah; and the aged Zal himself 

Has often stroked thy neck, and given thee food, 
Corn in a golden platter soak’d with wine, 

And said, ‘O Ruksh! bear Rustum well!’—but I 
Have never known my grandsire’s furrow’d face, 
Nor seen his lofty house in Seistan, 

Nor slaked my thirst at the clear Helmund stream: 
But lodged among my father’s foes, and seen 
Afrasiab’s cities only, Samarcand, 

Bokhara, and lone Khiva in the waste, 

And the black Toorkmun tents; and only drunk 
The desert rivers, Moorghab and Tejend, 

Kohik, and where the Kalmuks feed their sheep, 
The northern Sir; and this great Oxus stream— 
The yellow Oxus, by whose brink I die.” 
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And, with a heavy groan, Rustum replied :-— 
“Qh that its waves were flowing over me! 
Oh that I saw its grains of yellow silt 
Roll tumbling in the current o’er my head!” 
And, with a grave mild voice, Sohrab replied:— 
“ Desire not that, my father; thou must live. 
For some are born to do great deeds, and live, 
As some are born to be obscured, and die. 
Do thou the deeds I die too young to do, 
And reap a second glory in thine age. 
Thou art my father, and thy gain is mine. 


But come: thou seest this great host of men 
(4 462) N 
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Which follow me; I pray thee, slay not these: 

Let me entreat for them: what have they done? 
They follow’d me, my hope, my fame, my star. 
Let them all cross the Oxus back in peace. 

But me thou must bear hence, not send with them, 
But carry me with thee to Seistan, 

And place me on a bed, and mourn for me, 

Thou, and the snow-hair’d Zal, and all thy friends. 
And thou must lay me in that lovely earth, 

And heap a stately mound above my bones, 

And plant a far-seen pillar over all: 

That so the passing horseman on the waste 

May see my tomb a great way off, and say— 
Sohrab, the mighty Rustum’s son, lies there, 
Whom his great father did in ignorance kill— 
And I be not forgotten in my grave.” 


And, with a mournful voice, Rustum replied :— 
“Fear not; as thou hast said, Sohrab, my son, 
So shall it be: for I will burn my tents, 

And quit the host, and bear thee hence with me, 
And carry thee away to Seistan, 

And place thee on a bed, and mourn for thee, 
With the snow-headed Zal, and all my friends. 
And I will lay thee in that lovely earth, 

And heap a stately mound above thy bones, 
And plant a far-seen pillar over all: 

And men shall not forget thee in thy grave. 
And I will spare thy host: yea, let them go: 
Let them all cross the Oxus back in peace. 
What should I do with slaying any more? 
For would that all whom I have ever slain 
Might be once more alive; my bitterest foes, 
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And they who were call’d champions, in their time, 
And through whose death I won that fame I have; 
And I were nothing but a common man, 

A poor, mean soldier, and without renown, 

So thou mightest live too, my Son, my Son! 

Or rather would that I, even I myself, 

Might now be lying on this bloody sand, 

Near death, and by an ignorant stroke of thine, 
Not thou of mine; and I might die, not thou; 

And I, not thou, be borne to Seistan; 

And Zal might weep above my grave, not thine; 
And say—O son, I weep thee not too sore, 

For willingly, I know, thow met’st thine end. — 
But now in blood and battles was my youth, 

And full of blood and battles is my age; 

And I shall never end this life of blood.” 


Then, at the point of death, Sohrab replied :— 
“A life of blood indeed, thou dreadful Man! 
But thou shalt yet have peace; only not now; 
Not yet: but thou shalt have it on that day, 
When thou shalt sail in a high-masted Ship, 
Thou and the other peers of Kai-Khosroo, 
Returning home over the salt blue sea, 
From laying thy dear Master in his grave.” 

And Rustum gazed on Sohrab’s face, and said :— 
“Soon be that day, my Son, and deep that sea! 
Till then, if Fate so wills, let me endure.” 


He spoke; and Sohrab smiled on him, and took 
The spear, and drew it from his side, and eased 
His wound’s imperious anguish: but the blood 
Came welling from the open gash, and life 
Flow’d with the stream: all down his cold white side 
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The crimson torrent pour’d, dim now, and soil’d, 

Like the soil’d tissue of white violets 

Left, freshly gather’d, on their native bank, 

By romping children, whom their nurses call 

From the hot fields at noon: his head dropp’d low, 

His limbs grew slack; motionless, white, he lay— 

White, with eyes closed; only when heavy gasps, 

Deep, heavy gasps, quivering through all his frame, 

Convulsed him back to life, he open’d them, 

And fix’d them feebly on his father’s face: 

Till now all strength was ebb’d, and from his limbs 

Unwillingly the spirit fled away, 

Regretting the warm mansion which it left, 

And youth and bloom, and this delightful world. 
So, on the bloody sand, Sohrab lay dead. 

And the great Rustum drew his horseman’s cloak 

Down o’er his face, and sat by his dead son. 

As those black granite pillars, once high-rear’d 

By Jemshid in Persepolis, to bear 

His house, now, mid their broken flights of steps, 

Lie prone, enormous, down the mountain side— 

So in the sand lay Rustum by his son. 


And night came down over the solemn waste, 
And the two gazing hosts, and that sole pair, 
And darken’d all; and a cold fog, with night, 
Crept from the Oxus. Soon a hum arose, 

As of a great assembly loosed, and fires 

Began to twinkle through the fog: for now 

Both armies moved to camp, and took their meal: 
The Persians took it on the open sands 
Southward; the Tartars by the river marge: 


And Rustum and his son were left alone. | 
—MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


**So, on the bloody sand, Sohrab lay dead, 
And the great Rustum drew his horseman’s cloak 


Down o’er his face, and sat by his dead son.”’ 
197 
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HEROES OF THE MUTINY.—I. 


“Close the gates! Closé the gates! Close the gates!” 
The cry rose from the palace, the city, the little knot of 
Englishmen looking down the Meerut road. Yet no one 
could compass that closing. Recruits swarmed in through 
Selimgurh to the palace. Robbers swarmed in through 
the Rajghat gate to harry the bazaars. Only through the 
Kashmir gate, held by English officers and a guard of the 
38th, no help came. The Collector arriving therein, hot 
from his gallop to cantonments, found more wonder than 
alarm; for death was dealt in Delhi, on the 11th of May, 
1857, by noiseless cold steel. And, since the main-guard 
had to be kept in order to secure retreat and safety to 
the European houses around it, no one had been able to 
leave it. Besides, all around was still peaceful utterly, 
even the roar of growing tumult in the city had not 
reached it. The Collector, galloping past it, scorned the 
suggestion that it was needless risk to go further, reply- 
ing briefly that he was the magistrate of the town; so 
struck spurs to his horse, making some folk look up as 
he went on his way, that was all. 

But as he neared the Calcutta gate, he could scarcely 
press through the growing crowd, which, led by troopers, 
was beginning to close in behind the knot of waiting 
Englishmen, who, when they heard that some time must, 
elapse ere they could hope for reinforcement, once more 
looked down the Meerut road. The guns could not be 
got ready, said the messenger, at a moment’s notice; nor 
could the Kashmir-gate guard leave the post. But the 
54th regiment should be down in about— In about 
what? No one asked; but those waiting faces listened 
as for a verdict of life and death— In about an hour. 
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An hour! And not a cloud of dust upon the Meerut 
road! 

“They can’t be long, though, now,” said the eldest there 
hopefully. “And Ripley will bring his men down at the 
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double. If we go into the guard-house we can hold our 
own till then, surely.” 

“T can hold mine,” replied a young fellow with a rough- 
hewn, homely face. He gave a curt nod as he spoke to a 
companion, and together they turned back, skirting the 
wall, followed by an older, burlier man. They belonged 
to the magazine, and they were off to see the best way of 
holding their own. And they found it—found it for all 
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time! Found it in the blaze of noon on the 11th of May, 
1857. 


About six hundred yards from the main-guard of the 
Kashmir gate stood the magazine, to which the two young 
Englishmen, followed by a burlier one, had walked back 
quietly after one of them had remarked that he could 
hold his own, since there were gates to be barred, four 
walls to be seen to, and various other preparations to be 
made before the nine men who formed the garrison could 
be certain of thus holding their own. And their own 
meant much to others, for with the stores and the muni- 
tions of war safe the city might rise, but it would be 
unarmed; but with them at the mercy of the rabble, every 
pitiful pillager could become a recruit to the disloyal 
regiments. 

“The mine’s about finished now, sir,” said Conductor 
Buckley, saluting gravely as he looked critically down a 
line ending in the powder magazine. “And, asking your 
pardon, sir, mightn’t it be as well to settle a signal 
beforehand, sir, in case it’s wanted? And, if you have no 
objection, sir, here’s Sergeant Scully here, sir, , Saying he 
would look on it as a kind favour—” 

A man with a spade glanced up a trifle anxiously for 
the answer as he went on with his work. 

“All right! Scully shall fire it. If you finish it there 
in the middle by that little lemon-tree, we sha’n’t forget 
the exact spot. Scully must see to having the port-fire 
ready for himself. Tl give the word to you, as your gun 
will be near mine, and you can pass it on by raising your 
eap. That will do, I think.” 

“Nicely, sir,” said Conductor Buckley, saluting again. 

“JT wish we had one more man,” remarked the Head-of- 
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the-nine as he paused in passing a gun to look to some- 
thing in its gear with swift professional eye. “I don’t 
quite see how the nine of us are to work the ten guns.” 

“Oh! we'll manage somehow,” said his second in com- 
mand, “the native establishment—perhaps— ” 

George Willoughby, the Head-of-the-nine, looked at 
the sullen group of dark faces lounging distrustfully 
within those barred doors, and his own face grew stern. 
Well, if they would not work, they should at least stay 
and look on—stay till the end. Then he took out his 
watch. 

“Twelve! The Meerut troops will be in soon—if they 
started at dawn—” There was the finest inflection of 
scorn in his voice. 

“They must have started,’ began his companion. But 
the tall figure with the grave young face was straining 
its eyes from the bastion they were passing; it gave 
upon the Bridge-of-boats and the lessening white streak 
of road. He was looking for a cloud of dust upon it; but 
there was none. 

“T hope so,” he remarked as he went on. He gave a 
half-involuntary glance back, however, to the stunted 
lemon-bush. There was a black streak by it which 
might be relied upon to give aid at dawn or dusk or 
noon; high noon it was now. 

The chime of it echoed methodically as ever from the 
main-guard, making a cheerful young voice in the officer’s 
room there say, “ Well! the enemy is passing, anyhow. 
The reliefs can’t be long—if they started at dawn.” 
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HEROES OF THE MUTINY.—IL 


But the noon passed, and there was still no cloud of 
dust. Yet as the sun began to slant, the Head-of-the-nine 
at the magazine stood looking contemptuously at a paper 
brought by the Palace Guards from the King of Delhi, 
and passed under the door, ordering its instant opening. 
George Willoughby laughed; but some of the Eight 
talked of people’s impudence! Yet, after the laugh, the 
Head-of-the-nine walked over, yet another time, to that 
river bastion to look down at that white streak of road. 
How many times he had looked already Heaven knows; 
but his grave face had grown graver, though it bright- 
ened again after a glance at the lemon-bush. The black 
streak there would not fail them. 

“In the King’s name open!” The demand came from 
Mirza Moghul himself this time, for the Palace was 
without arms, without ammunition; and if they were to 
defend it according to the Queen’s idea, against all 
comers, till there was time for other regiments to rebel, 
this matter of the ‘magazine was important. A scout 
sent by the Queen had returned with news that no Eng- 
lish soldier was within ten miles of Delhi, and within the 
last half-hour an ominous word had begun to pass from 
lip to lip in the city. 

“ Helpless !” 

The masters were Helpless. Past two o’clock and not 
a blow in revenge! Helpless! The word made cowards 
brave and brave folk cowards. And many who had 
spent the long hours in peeping from their closed doors 
at each fresh clatter in the street, hoping it was the 
masters, looked at each other with startled eyes. 
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Helpless! Helpless! 

The echo of the thought reached the main-guard, still 
in touch with the outside world, whence, as the day 
dragged by, fresh tidings of danger drifted down from 
the Ridge where men, women, and children lay huddled 
helplessly in the Flagstaff Tower, watching the white 
streak of road. It seems like a bad dream, that hopeless, 
paralysing strain of the eyes for a cloud of dust. 

But the echo won no way into the magazine, for the 
simple reason that it knew it was not helpless. It could 
hold its own. 

“Shoot that man Kureem Buksh, please, Forrest, if he 
comes bothering round the gate again. He is really very 
annoying. I have told him several times to keep back; 
so it is no use his trying to give information to the people 
outside.” 

For the Head-of-the-nine was very courteous. “Scaling 
ladders?” he echoed, when a native superintendent told 
him that the princes, finding him obdurate, had gone to 
send some down from the palace. “Oh! by al means 
let them scale if they like.” 

Some of the Eight, hearing the reply, smiled grimly. 
By all means let the flies walk into the parlour; for if 
that straight streak of road was really going to remain 
empty, the fuller the four square walls round the lemon- 
bush could be, the better. 

“That's them, sir,” said one of the Eight cheerfully, as 
a grating noise rose above the hum outside. “That’s the 
grapnels.” And as he turned to his particular gun of the 
ten, he told himself that he would nick the first head or 
two with his rifle and keep the grape for the bunches. 
So he smiled at his own little joke and waited. All the 
Nine waited, each to a gun, and of course there was one 
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gun over, but, as the Head of them had said, that could 
not be helped. And so the rifle-triggers clicked, and the 
stocks came up to the shoulders; and then?—then there 
was a sort of laugh, and some one said under his breath, 
“Well, to be sure!” And his mind went back to the 
streets of London, and he wondered how many years it 
was since he had seen a lamp-lighter. For up ropes and 
poles, on roofs and outhouses, somehow, clinging like 
limpets, running like squirrels along the top of the wall, 
upsetting the besiegers, monopolizing the ladders, was a 
rush, not of attack but of escape! Let what fool who 
liked scale the wall and come into the parlour of the 
Nine, those who knew the secret of the lemon-bush were 
off. No safety there beside the Nine! No life-insurance 
possible while that lay ready to their hand! 

Would he ever see a lamp-lighter again? The trivial 
thought was with the bearded man who stood by his 
gun, the real self in him, hidden behind the reserve of 
courage, asking other questions too, as he waited for the 
upward rush of fugitives to change into a downward 
rush of foes worthy of good powder and shot. 

It came at last—and the grape came too, mowing the 
intruders down in bunches. And these were no mere 
rabble of the city. They were the pick of the trained 
mutineers swarming over the wall to stand on the out- 
house roofs and fire at the Nine; and so, pressed in 
gradually from behind, coming nearer and nearer, drop- 
ping to the ground in solid ranks, firing in platoons; thus 
by degrees hemming in the Nine, hemming in the lemon- 
bush. But the Nine were busy with the guns. They had 
to be served quickly, and that left no time for thought. 
Then the smoke, and the flashes, and the yells, filled up 
the rest of the world for the present. 
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“This is the last round, I’m afraid, sir; we sha’n’t have 
time for another,” said a warning voice from the Nine, 
and the Head of them looked round quietly. The in- 


truders were not more than forty yards now from the 





guns; there was barely time, certainly, unless they tad 
had that other man! So he nodded, and the last rund 
pealed out as recklessly, as defiantly, as if there hadtbeen 
a hundred to follow,—a hundred thousand—a hundred 
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million. But one of the gunners threw down his fuse 
ere his gun recoiled, and ran in lightly towards the lemon- 
tree, so as to be ready for the favour he had begged. 

“We're about full up, sir,” came the warning voice 
again, as the rest of the Nine fell back amid a desultory 
rattle of small arms. The tinkle of the last church bell, 
as it were, warning folk to hurry up,—a last invitation 
to walk into the parlour of the Nine. 

“ We're about full up, sir,” came that one voice. 

“ Wait half a second,” came another, as the Head-of-the- 
Nine ran to the river bastion for a last look down the 
white streak for that cloud of dust. 

How sunny it was!—How clear!—How still!—that 
world beyond the smoke, beyond the flashes, beyond the 
deafening yells and cries. He gave one look at it, one 
short look—only one—then turned to face his own world, 
the world he had to keep. Full up indeed! No pyro- 
technist could hope for better audience in so small a 
place. 

“ Now, if you please!” 

Some one in the thick of the smoke, and the flashes, 
the yells and the groans, heard and raised his cap—a last 
salute, as it were, to the school and the schoolmaster—a 
final dismissal to the scholars, a thousand of them or so, 
about to finish their lesson of what men can do to hold 
theirown. And some one else, standing beside the lemon- 
bush, bent over that faithful black streak, then ran for 
dear life from the hissing of that snake of fire flashing 
to the powder magazine. 

A faint sob, a whispering gasp of horror, came from 
the thousand and odd; but above it came a roar, a rush, 
arending. A little puff of white smoke went skywards 
first, and then slowly, majestically, a great cloud of rose- 
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red dust grew above the ruins, to hang—a corona glit- 
tering in the slant sunbeams—over the school, the school- 
masters, and the scholars. 

{t hung there for hours. To those who know the story 
it seems to hang there still,—a bloody pall for the many; 
for the Nine, a crown indeed. 

— From ‘On the Face of the Waters”, by FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 


IN PRAISE OF ENGLAND. 


[The young King Richard II., whose father the Black Prince was 
one of England’s darling heroes, proved, when he grew up, weak, 
pleasure-loving, tyrannical, and fond of worthless favourites. His 
uncle, John of Gaunt, who was now on his deathbed, seeing the ruin 
he was bringing on himself and on the country, and thinking that 
the advice of a dying man might turn him from his evil ways, sent 
for him. The following scene is from the tragedy of /tichard the 
Second. | 


Gaunt. Will the king come, that I may breathe my last 
In wholesome counsel to his unstaid youth? 

York. Vex not yourself, nor strive not with your 

breath; 

For all in vain comes counsel to his ear. 

Gaunt. O, but they say the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony: 
Where words are scarce, they are seldom spent in vain, 
For they breathe truth that breathe their words in pain. 
He that no more must say is listen’d more 

Than they whom youth and ease have taught to glose; 
More are men’s ends mark’d than their lives before: 

The setting sun, and music at the close, 
As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last, 
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Writ in remembrance more than things long past: 
Though Richard my life’s counsel would not hear, 
My death’s sad tale may yet undeaf his ear. 

York. No; it is stopp’d with other flattering sounds, 
As praises, of whose taste the wise are fond, 
Lascivious metres, to whose venom sound 
The open ear of youth doth always listen; 

Report of fashions in proud Italy, 

Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 

Limps after in base imitation. 

Where doth the world thrust forth a vanity— 

So it be new, there’s no respect how vile— 

That is not quickly buzz’d into his ears? 

Then all too late comes counsel to be heard, 

Where will doth mutiny with wit’s regard. 

Direct not him whose way himself will choose: 

"Tis breath thou lack’st, and that breath wilt thou lose, 

Gaunt. Methinks I am a prophet new inspired, 
And thus expiring do foretell of him: 

His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last, 

For violent fires soon burn out themselves; 
Small showers last long, but sudden storms are short; 
He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes; 
With eager feeding food doth choke the feeder: 
Light vanity, insatiate cormorant, 

Consuming means, soon preys upon itself. 

This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
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Which serves it in the office of a wall 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands, 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 
Fear’d by their breed and famous by their birth, 
Renownéd for their deeds as far from home, 

For Christian service and true chivalry, 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 

Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son, 

This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leased out, I die pronouncing it, 

Like to a tenement or pelting farm: 

England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 
With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds: 
That England, that was wont to conquer others, 
Hath made a shameful conquest of itself. 

Ah, would the scandal vanish with my life, 
How happy then were my ensuing death! 


-~ WILLIAM SHAKESPEARH. 
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NOTES AND MEANINGS. 


p. 8. unostentatious, not making 
great show from a desire of praise 
or flattery. 


Muse, one of the nine goddesses 
who, in Greek myth, presided over 
poetry, dancing, and music. To 
‘invoke the muse’ is to ask the 
aid of the goddess of poetry—of 
course a figure of speech. 


Vaga, Latinized form of Wye. 


solace to the swain, relief from 
anxiety to the farmers. 


p. 9. variance, quarrel, dispute. 


baulk’d are the courts, 7.¢. the 

law-courts are represented as 
greedy for cases to try, and dis- 
appointed when disputes are 
settled without going to law. 


now, z¢. now that the dispute is 
settled by Kyrle. 


want, lack. 
clear, free from, without. 


Alexander Pope, one of Eng- 
Jand’s most famous poets; born 
in London 1688, died 1744; always 
in weak health; a Roman Catholic. 
He is chiefly remarkable for the 
clearness, wit, and fluency of his 
verse. His chief poems are The 
Rape of the Lock (1712), a playful 
poem of fashionable life; trans- 
lation of Homer’s Jliad (1715-20); 
The Dunciad, a satire on the 
writers of his time (1728); the 
Essay on Man (1732-34), a philo- 
sophical poem. The account of 
the “Man of Ross” is from the 
“Epistle on the Use of Riches”, 
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beginning ‘“‘Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree?” 


p. 9. quarter-master, the petty officer 


who attends to the steering of the 
ship. 


p. 10. aft, towards the stern, 


raise the purchase, &c., lift the 
weight of the hat, which was pro- 
bably pressed down tight so as 
not to blow off. 

bend, take into use, 

cobble, a flat-bottomed boat used 
for fishing. 

snooding, fixing the hook to the 
gut or cord by which it hangs 
from the line. 


p. 11. veto, prohibition, from Lat. 


veto, I forbid. 


fore-chains, the ledge outside the 
ship to which the ropes (shrouds) 
supporting the fore-mast are se- 
cured. 


middle watch. Time on board 
ship is divided into watches, periods 
during which certain parts of the 
crew take their turn of duty. The 
middle watch extends from mid- 
night to 4 A.M. 


p. 12. to pipe down hammocks, to 


signal by boatswain’s whistle that 
the men were dismissed from duty 
on deck, and were to go to bed. 

seized, fastened, tied. 

mizen-chains, the ledge outside 
the ship to which the shrouds that 
support the mizen or after-mast 
are fastened. 


NOTES AND MEANINGS. 


p. 12. starboard, the right-hand side 
of a ship looking forward. 


. 13. leeward, towards the side op- 
posite to that against which the 
wind blows, 
windward, towards the side 
against which the wind blows. 
larboard, the port or left-hand 
side of a ship, looking forward. 
dead-eyes, circular pieces of 





Dead-eyes., 


wood with holes in them used for 
lanyards or shrouds. 

lanyards, small ropes with which 
rigging is set up. 

stern-sheets, the after part of 
an open boat. 

gunnel, the upper rail of a boat. 

lead, the leaden weight used for 
sinking a line to the sea-bottom 
to find its depth. 
. 14. resuscitated, restored to con- 
sciousness, 

abaft, in the direction of the 
stern. 
.16. Captain Marryat; born in 
Westminster in 1792, entered the 
navy in 1806, and having become 
captain and been made a C.B. for 
his services, he retired in 1830. 
Between that time and his death 
in 1848 he wrote the numerous 
sea-stories that have made him 
famous, 
.17. precarious, doubtful, in un- 
certainty as regards the future. 
.18. Oliver Goldsmith, poet, essay- 
ist, novelist, and playwright; born 
at Pallas, County Longford, Ire- 
land, in 1728; settled in London 
in 1756; acted as schoolmaster; 
wrote for booksellers; published 


—_ 


. 27. Ye. 


p. 
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his delightful novel, The Vicar of 
Wakefield, in 1765; his famous 
poem, The Deserted Village, in 
1770; and his most popular 
comedy, She Stoops to Conquer, in 
1773. He was a friend of John- 
son, Garrick, Burke, and Reynolds. 
He died in 1774. 


.21, kirtle, outer garment with a 


skirt long or short. 

Robert Buchanan, of Scotch 
parentage, born in Staffordshire 
1841; poet, novelist, and play- 
wright. 

This form for the arose 
from the letter b, formerly used 
for th, being mistaken for y. 

28. diplomatically, skilfully, so 
as not to offend. 

saws, proverbial sayings. 

auguries, guesses at what would 
happen, predictions. 


. 29. bric-a-bric, knick-knacks, 


curiosities, ornamental articles. 

Flemish picture. The Flemish 
school of painting was founded by 
Hubert and Jan Van Eyck about 
the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The pictures are remarkable 
for finish, rich colouring, and the 
homely character of the interiors 
and persons represented. 


. 34, mimosa, a plant of the acacia 


kind, with sensitive leaves. 


. 87. caulk, till rents and seams 


with oakum, and then smear it 
over with pitch. 

St. Helen’s, on the north-east 
coast of the Isle of Wight. It is 
famous as the time-honoured ren- 
dezvous of the fleets, and the place 
from which Nelson set sail on his 
last voyage. 

set her courses, spread the lower 
sails on the yards so as to catch 
the wind. 

Monte Cristo, a small island in 
the Mediterranean Sea, half-way 
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p. 8. unostentatious, not making 
great show from a desire of praise 
or flattery. 


Muse, one of the nine goddesses 
who, in Greek myth, presided over 
poetry, dancing, and music. To 
‘invoke the muse’ is to ask the 
aid of the goddess of poetry—of 
course a figure of speech. 

Vaga, Latinized form of Wye. 


solace to the swain, relief from 
anxiety to the farmers. 


p. 9. variance, quarrel, dispute. 


baulk’d are the courts, z.¢. the 

law-courts are represented as 
greedy for cases to try, and dis- 
appointed when disputes are 
settled without going to law. 


now, 4.¢. now that the dispute is 
settled by Kyrle. 


want, lack. 
clear, free from, without. 


Alexander Pope, one of Eng- 
land’s most famous poets; born 
in London 1688, died 1744; always 
in weak health; a Roman Catholic. 
He is chiefly remarkable for the 
clearness, wit, and fluency of his 
verse, His chief poems are Zhe 
Rape of the Lock (1712), a playful 
poem of fashionable life; trans- 
lation of Homer’s Ilzad (1715-20); 
The Dunciad, a satire on the 
writers of his time (1728); the 
Essay on Man (1732-34), a philo- 
sophical poem. The account of 
the “Man of Ross” is from the 
“Epistle on the Use of Riches”, 
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beginning “Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree?”’ 


p. 9. quarter-master, the petty officer 


who attends to the steering of the 
ship. 


p. 10. aft, towards the stern. 


raise the purchase, &c., lift the 
weight of the hat, which was pro- 
bably pressed down tight so as 
not to blow off. 

bend, take into use. 


cobble, a flat-bottomed boat used 
for fishing, 

snooding, fixing the hook to the 
gut or cord by which it hangs 
from the line. 


p. 11. veto, prohibition, from Lat. 


—w 


veto, I forbid. 


fore-chains, the ledge outside the 
ship to which the ropes (shrouds) 
supporting the fore-mast are se- 
cured. 


middle watch. Time on board 
ship is divided into watches, periods 
during which certain parts of the 
crew take their turn of duty. The 
middle watch extends from mid- 
night to 4 A.M. 


. 12. to pipe down hammocks, to 


signal by boatswain’s whistle that 
the men were dismissed from duty 
on deck, and were to go to bed. 


seized, fastened, tied. 
mizen-chains, the ledge outside 
the ship to which the shrouds that 


support the mizen or after-mast 
are fastened. 
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p. 12. starboard, the right-hand side 
of a ship looking forward. 

p. 13. leeward, towards the side op- 
posite to that against which the 
wind blows. 

windward, towards the side 
against which the wind blows. 

larboard, the port or left-hand 
side of a ship, looking forward. 

dead-eyes, circular pieces of 





Dead-eyes, 


wood with holes in them used for 
lanyards or shrouds. 

lanyards, small ropes with which 
rigging is set up. 

stern-sheets, the after part of 
an open boat. 

gunnel, the upper rail of a boat. 

lead, the leaden weight used for 
sinking a line to the sea-bottom 
to find its depth. 

p. 14. resuscitated, restored to con- 
sciousness, 

abaft, in the direction of the 
stern. 

p. 16. Captain Marryat; born in 
Westminster in 1792, entered the 
navy in 1806, and having become 
captain and been made a C.B. for 
his services, he retired in 1830. 
Between that time and his death 
in 1848 he wrote the numerous 
sea-stories that have made him 
famous. 

p.17. precarious, doubtful, in un- 
certainty as regards the future. 
p.18. Oliver Goldsmith, poet, essay- 
ist, novelist, and playwright; born 
at Pallas, County Longford, Ire- 
land, in 1728; settled in London 
in 1756; acted as schoolmaster; 
wrote for booksellers; published 


~~ 


p. 


p- 
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his delightful novel, The Vicar of 
Wakefield, in 1765; his famous 
poem, Zhe Deserted Village, in 
1770; and his most popular 
comedy, She Stoops to Conquer, in 
1773. He was a friend of John- 
son, Garrick, Burke, and Reynolds, 
He died in 1774. 


. 21. kirtle, outer garment with a 


skirt long or short. 

Robert Buchanan, of Scotch 
parentage, born in Staffordshire 
1841; poet, novelist, and play- 
wright. 

27. Ye. This form for the arose 
from the letter b, formerly used 
for th, being mistaken for y. 


28. diplomatically, skilfully, so 
as not to offend. 
saws, proverbial sayings. 
auguries, guesses at what would 
happen, predictions. 


. 29. bric-a-bric, knick-knacks, 


curiosities, ornamental articles. 

Flemish picture. The Flemish 
school of painting was founded by 
Hubert and Jan Van Eyck about 
the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The pictures are remarkable 
for finish, rich colouring, and the 
homely character of the interiors 
and persons represented. 


. 34. mimosa, a plant of the acacia 


kind, with sensitive leaves. 


. 37. caulk, fill rents and seams 


with oakum, and then smear it 
over with pitch. 

St. Helen’s, on the north-east 
coast of the Isle of Wight. It is 
famous as the time-honoured ren- 
dezvous of the fleets, and the place 
from which Nelson set sail on his 
last voyage. 

set her courses, spread the lower 
sails on the yards so as to catch 
the wind. 

Monte Cristo, a small island in 
the Mediterranean Sea, half-way 
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between Corsica and the coast of 
Italy. 


p. 37. Orbetello Bay, a sheltered bay 
on the coast of Tuscany. San 
Stefano is a port at the western 
horn of the bay. 


p. 38. pennant, a small narrow flag 
flown by ships of war. 


royals, small sails spread at the 
upper part of the topinast. 


paid their cables out, let out 
the ropes to which the anchors 
were fastened. 


Sir Peter, Sir Peter Parker, cap- 
tain in the navy (1785-1814). He 
was son of Admiral Christopher 
Parker, and grandson of Admiral 
Sir Peter Parker, the lifelong 
" friend and chief mourner of Nel- 
son; he was also grandson of 
Admiral Byron. He served for 
a time under Nelson; was ap- 
pointed to the command of the 
Menelaus in May, 1810; on Au- 
gust 18, 1812, he chased a brig 
laden with government stores into 
the port of San Stefano, and cut 
her out from under the batteries 
—the dashing exploit commemo- 
rated in this poem. He was killed 
in America in 1814, and buried 
in St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
where his monument may be seen. 

quarter, the side of the ship 
near the stern. 

[The notes on pp. 37, 38 have 
been kindly revised by Mr. Henry 
Newbolt, the author of Admirals 
AU, a small volume of admirable 
patriotic verse. ] 


p. 40. embryo, undeveloped, in the 
early or imperfect state. 


alias, otherwise, or ‘another name 
for them being’. 

amphibious, spending half their 
life in the water. 
p. 41. dinornis, a huge running bird 


p. 


— 


p- 
p. 


p. 
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that formerly occupied New Zea- 
land, called by the natives moa. 


™ 


of Feri 





Dinornis (pelvic and leg bones and 
outline of body). 


42. Horace,the famous Roman lyric 
and satirical poet, who died about 
8 B.c. One of his poems describes 
a journey through Italy to Brun- 
dusium with his friends Varus and 
Virgil, who were about to travel 
in the Hast. 


Brundusium, the old name for 
Brindisi, a port in the south-east 
of Italy. In ancient times it was 
the usual starting-point for Greece 
and the Kast. 
43. chateaux, castles, or country 
mansions of the French nobles. 

paludine, belonging tothe marsh. 
(Lat. palus, a marsh.) 

diligence (pronounced dee-lee- 
zhanhs’), a kind of four-wheeled 
stage-coach used in France before 
the introduction of railways. 

pocket, a sort of bag in the lining 
of the coach intended for holding 
small articles. 

45. bailie, the chief magistrate of 
the town. 


46. Julius Ceosar was murdered 


p. 51. Charles Reade, 
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by Brutus, Cassius, and other con- 
spirators in the senate-house at 
Rome, on the 15th of March, 44 
Bc. For a vivid description of 
the scene see Shakespeare’s Julius 
Cesar, act iii. sc. 1 and se, 2. 


. 46. colossal, extremely large. The 
Colossus was a statue of the sun- 
god Apollo, 105 feet high, erected 
at the harbour of Rhodes to com- 
memorate the success- 
ful defence of the city 
against an attack in 
303 B.C. 

. 49. incongruous, not 
in agreement. 


Vulgate, the Latin 
version of the Scrip- 
tures used by the Ro- at 
man Catholic Church. — ' 


dramatist and novel- 
ist, born 1814, died 
1884. His master- 
piece, from which this 
story is taken, is re- 
cognized as one of the 
finest of historical no- 
vels. He wrote besides: Hard 
Cash, It’s Never too Late to Mend, 
Christie Johnston, and many other 
stories. 


. 52. ousel, blackbird. laverock, 
skylark. throstle, thrush. 


festoon, hang like festoons from. 
A festoon is a garland or chain of 
foliage or flowers hung up in such 
a way as to produce pleasing 
curves. 


. 54. trident-sceptre. On British 
coins the trident, a three-pronged 
Spear specially associated with 
Neptune, the sea-god, is placed 
in the hand of Britannia as a sign 
of Britain’s supremacy at sea. 


poet-laureate, an officer of the 
household of the British sovereign, 
formerly employed to write odes 


p: 


Pp. 


p. 
p. 
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on the royal birthdays, &c. The 
office has now no duty attached to 
it, and small pay. The present 
laureate, born in 1835, has pub- 
lished some excellent volumes 
of poetry, including Jnterludes, 
Savonarola, and Prince LuctZer. 


. 55. baobab, a large African tree 


with an oblong pulpy fruit called 
monkey-bread. 





Baobab Menage of foliage, ee fruit hanging 
from the branches. 


menu, list of dishes at a dinner 
or supper; here used simply for 
‘food’, 

57. slogan, usually a war-cry or 
watchword; here applied to music 
sounding the onset. 


calabash, the hard woody shell 
of the baobab fruit, which is made 
into many domestic utensils. 


58. perfunctory, done in a half- 
hearted way. 


60. all that ilk, all such men. 


61. Henry Drummond, born near 
Stirling in 1851, became professor 
of science at the Free Church 
College in Glasgow. He spent 
much time in scientific travel. 
Drummond’s account of his jour- 
ney through Central free 
(1884-5), published in 1888, 
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one of the most interesting of his 
books. He died in 1897. 
. 61. Captain Farmer, born 1732. 
drowned 1779. 
. 62. General Wolfe, James Wolfe, 
born in Kent, 1727, killed in 1759 
on the Plains of Abram above 
Quebec in the moment of victory 
over the French, who immediately 
afterwards surrendered the town. 
King of France. The Kings of 
England styled themselves also 
Kings of France from the time of 
Edward III. to 1800. 


quarter-deck, that part of the 
upper deck which is between the 
stern and the mainmast. 

spar-deck, a light deck fitted 
over the upper deck of a vessel. 
. 63. reefers, midshipmen. 

guillotine, an instrument of exe- 
cution, the victim’s head being 
cut off by a descending knife. 

For honour, &c. In 1793 and 
"94, during the Reign of Terror 
which marked the Revolution in 
France, large numbers of persons. 
especially of the noble class, were 
put to death. Among those who 
suffered for their support of the 
king the Breton gentlemen were 
the most faithful. 

fleur de lys, the lilies that formed 
part of the device on the royal 
arms of France. 

Antoinette, the beautiful Marie 
Antoinette, wife of King Louis 
XVI., beheaded 1793. 

La Surveillante, pronounce Soor- 
vai-yant’. 

canvas, sails. stays, ropes sup- 

porting the masts. yards, the 
spars across the masts to which 
the sails are fastened. 
p. 84. waist, the part of a ship 
between the fore and the main 
mast. taffrail, rail round the 
stern of a vessel. 
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p.64.in funeral guise, with solemnity 


suitable to a funeral, 


Farmer dead. Sixty-six men 
were picked up by the French 
boats; the remaining 130, includ- 
ing the captain, perished. 


. 65. by us remembered not. This 


is hardly true. The British 
government made Farmer's eldest 
son a baronet, and gave his widow 
£200 a year, and £25 a year to 
each of his nine children; and his 
bravery was highly praised in 
official letters. 

William Cory, whose name was 
formerly Johnson, was for nearly 
25 years one of the most popular 
masters at Eton College. His one 
volume of poems is called Jonica. 
He was born in 18238, and died in 
1892. 

Cratchit, a poor clerk who had 
been astonished by receiving lavish 
Christmas presents from his mas- ' 
ter, whom he had always con- 
sidered miserly. 

brave, making a showy appear- 
ance. 


p. 68. declension, sinking. 


rampant, literally ‘leaping on 
hind legs’: here of course ‘jolly’, 
‘full of excitement’. 

prematurely, before the joke 
had taken effect. 


rallied Bob on his credulity, 
joked him on being s0 easily 
taken in. 


p. 69. ubiquitous, seeming ‘here, 


there, and everywhere’ at once. 

phenomenon, something so un- 
common as to seem marvellous. 

black swan, an expression for 
anything that is very rare, it 
being believed that black swans 
did not exist. They are to be 
met with, however, in Australia. 


p. 70. eked out, made to last, to 


‘gofurther’. bedight, decorated. 
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p. 71. Charles Dickens, one of our 
greatest novelists, born in 1812, 
died at Gadshill, near Rochester, 
1870. After a miserable boyhood 
he became successively a lawyer’s 
clerk and a reporter, and then 
began to write sketches and 
stories. The Pickwick Papers in 
1837 made him famous. Among 
his other works are Oliver 7'wist 
(1838), Old Curcosity Shop (1840), 
Christmas Carol (1843),from which 
the lessons in this book are taken, 
and David Copperfield (1849). 

enterprised and compassed, un- 
dertook and carried out. 


p. 72. disparagement, disgrace, 
something that lowers one’s 
opinion of a thing. 

Vasco Nunez, a Spanish soldier 
who discovered the Pacific Ocean 
in 1513. On returning to Darien 
he obtained permission from the 
governor to explore the South Sea, 
but after launching two ships was 
suddenly arrested and beheaded, 
1518. 


sierras, chains of rugged moun- 
tains or hills. 


p. 75. votive offering, thank-offer- 
ing, usually an offering made in 
fulfilment of a vow. 

p- 76. Charles Kingsley, divine, 

poet, and novelist, born 1819 in 

Devonshire, died at Eversley in 

Hants, 1875. He was for a time 

professor of history at Cambridge, 

and during the last years of his 
life Canon of Westminster. He 
wrote many essays on historical 
and natural history subjects. His 
chief stories are Alton Locke, Hy- 
patia, Westward Ho, and T'wo 
Years Ago. 


TheEurydice. H.M.S. Zurydice, 
a training-ship for young seamen, 
was returning from a winter's 
cruise when she was struck on 


March 24th, 1878, by a sudden 


- 
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snow-squall of terrific fury, cap- 
sized, and sunk so rapidly that 
every one on board except two 
perished.(PronounceU-rid’-is-see.) 

p. 76. Culver, cliffs on the east coast 
of the Isle of Wight to the N.E. of 
Ventnor. 

p. 77. Dunnose, a cape to the S.E. 
of the Isle of Wight, east of Vent- 
nor, 

p. 79. unhonoured, 7.e. not honoured 
with the customary rites of burial. 

Edmund Gosse, critic and poet, 
son of Philip Goase the naturalist, 
born 1849. His best poems are 
in the volume On Viol and Flute, 
and he is known by his edition of 
the works of the poet Gray, and 
his histories of various periods of 
English literature. He has writ- 
ten one novel, The Secret of Nar- 
cisse; and is translator to the 
Board of Trade. 

p. 81. ephemera, a creature that 
lives but for a day. 

p. 85. banksias, Australian shrubs 
cultivated as ornamental shrubs in 
Europe, named after Sir Joseph 
Banks the botanist, who accom- 
panied Captain Cook’s first ex- 
pedition. 

p. 86. alacrity, willing quickness. 

_ plausible, seemingly fair and 
right. | 

p. 91. sextant, an instrument used 





Sextant. 


for measuring the height of the 
stars. 
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p- 93. expostulations, arguments 
intended to show the unreason- 
ableness of his actions. 


p. 94. recapitulating, mentioning 
past events one after the other. 

p. 98. intricate, difficult to trace 
out. 

p. 100. W. E. H. Lecky, known 
rather as a historian than a poet, 
born in Treland, 1838. His chief 
work is History of England in the 
18th Century. 

p. 102. compromise, an agreement 
where each side gives up some- 
thing in order to arrive at a 
settlement. 


malign, mischievous. 
inanely, stupidly. 
stertorous, laboured or difficult 
and accompanied with snoring. 
unctuous, oily. 
p. 103. lassitude, weariness. 
Mrs.Craik, Dinah Mulock,author 


of John Halifax, Gentleman, and 
other well-known stories. 


p. 104. foretopsail-yard: the spar 
across the fore-mast to which the 
fore-topsail, that is the sail that 
sets above the fore-sail in square- 
rigged ships, is fixed. > 

two points on our weather 
beam. The compass-card by 
which the ship is steered is divided 
into 32 equal parts called points, 
by lines radiating from the centre. 
Weather beam is the side of the 
ship turned to the wind. So the 
phrase here means two points off 
the direct course of the ship 
towards the side against which 
the wind was blowing. 

p. 105. trades, winds that within a 
distance of thirty degrees north 
and south of the equator blow all 
the year round with remarkable 
steadiness, the N.E. trades to the 
north, and the S.E. trades to the 
south of the equator. 
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p. 106. lipper, a ripple or wavelet. 


hummock, a sort of heap or 
mound. 


p. 107. chuck, a contrivance for 





Chuck. 


keeping the rope in its place when 
it was being run out. 
knot, a sea-mile, 2027 yards. 

p- 108. cleets, fixed pieces of wood 
or metal to which ropes may be 
fastened. 

p. 111. toggle, a pin passing through 
any kind of eye, and so hindering 
the thing from slipping. 





Cleet. 


Toggle. 


p. 113. J. Fenimore Cooper, Ameri- 
can novelist, born 1789, died 1851. 
At first a common sailor, he rose 
to be a lieutenant in the Ameri- 
can navy. He wrote a large 
number of tales, of which those 
dealing with the sea and with life 
on the Indian frontiers are the 
best. Among them may be men- 
tioned The Pilot, The Pathfinder, 
The Deerslayer, The Two Ad- 
mirals. 

p. 114. musketoon, a short musket 
with a wide bore. 

p. 115. lists the tuck, attends to 
the beat. 

mickle, many and great things. 
the fiend, &c., an ill-disposed 
spirit who was supposed to mis- 
lead travellers, and. cause their 
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destruction in bogs and marshes, 
known as Will o’ the Wisp, Jack 
o’ Lantern, &c. 


115. Sir Walter Scott, born in 
Edinburgh, 1771. In 1799 he was 
appointed Sheriff of Selkirkshire. 
In 1802 Zhe Border Minstrelsy 
appeared, and with the appear- 
ance of 7'he Lay of the Last Min- 
strel in 1805 Scott became the 
favourite poet of his time. ‘The 
Lay was followed by Marmion 
(1808), The Lady of the Lake 
(1810), The Vision of Don Rode- 
rick (1811), Rokeby (1813), and 
The Lord of the Isles and The 
Field of Waterloo (1815). He 
was the author also of some plays 
and of several works on history, 
antiquities, biography, and criti- 
cism; but it was as a novelist 
that Scott secured enduring fame. 
His first novel, Waverley, appeared 
in 1814, and his last, Castle Dun- 
gerous, in 1831. Others are Jvan- 
hoe, The Heart of Midlothian, The 
Fortunes of Nigel. Scott died in 
1832. 


. 116. ennui, listlessness, a painful 


feeling of complete want of in- 
terest in any person or thing. 


surfeit, illness brought on by. 


over-eating. 


. 117. bless yourself, say, “God 


bless me”’, or cross yourself. 
complement, that which filled it. 
soopit ower wi’ her tails, swept 


over with the lower part of her 
skirt. 


fell, dreadful. 
adequate conception, idea ex- 


actly corresponding to the thing; 
sufficient notion. 


.118. solicitude, careful attention. 
- 119. Jane Welsh Carlyle, born 


1801 at Haddington, married, 
in 1826, Thomas Carlyle, who 
afterwards became famous as a 


ce 
p. 125. court-martial, a cogrt of 
military or naval officers or try- 


p. 126. rise of prices. 


nd 


p. 
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critic, historian, and miscellane- 
ous writer. She was an extremely 
clever and well-educated woman, 
as her letters show. She died in 
1866. 


. 119. marlinspike, a bar of iron 


tapering towards one 
end and sometimes 
having an eye at the 
other. It is used for 
opening the strands 
of a rope for splic- 
ing, &e. 

forecastle, the front 
part of the ship 
where the crew lives. 
(Pronounced foes/). 


122. Peninsular War, a war in 
which Great Britain engaged on 
behalf of Spain against Napoleon, 
who had made one of his brothers 
king of Spain against the wishes 
of the people. It lasted from 
1807 to 1814, and by the genius 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley (after- 
wards Duke of Wellington) and 
other generals the French were 
finally driven from Spain. 


stood for, been a candidate at, 
sought election at. 


123. Aix roads, between the 
small island of Aix and the coast 
of France between La RoGhelle 
and Rochefort. 4 





Marlinspikes. 


Noagithe 


ing cases of military or al dis- 


cipline and conduct. 
Phe Stock 


Exchange is a place where stocks 
and shares in companies are dealt 
in. The value of shgres and of 
‘stocks’ depending on fhe security 
of trade, in war-tim prices fall, 
insecurity. 






by bringing to an 
struggle with Britgin, would have 
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benefited trade and raised prices, 
and thus this rascal tried to en- 
rich himself by circulating a false 
report. 


. 127. G.C.B., Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the Bath. This order of 
British knighthood was instituted 
by Henry IV. in 1899 and re- 
vived by George I. in 1725. The 
G.C.B.’s are the members of the 
highest rank. Besides members 
of the Royal Family their number 
is limited to 55 for naval or mili- 
tary services, and 25 for civil. The 
order took its name from the 
ceremony which preceded the 
installation of the knight. 


Henry VII.’s Chapel. The most 
eastern and the most splendid 
of the chapels in Westminster 
Abbey. It was begun by Henry 
VIT. in 1503, contains his splen- 
did tomb, and has been the burial 
place of most of our sovereigns. 
Along the aisles are the stalls of 
the Knights of the Bath where, up 
to 1812, the ceremony of installa- 
tion took place. 


p- 129. shambles, slaughter - house. 
In former times a degraded 
knight’s spurs were usually struck 
off at the shambles’ gate. 


Robert Browning, one of our 
greatest poets, was born in Lon- 
don in 1812. In 1833 his first 
poem Pauline was published. In 
1846, after his marriage to Eliza- 
beth Barrett, one of the greatest 
of women poets, he settled in 
Florence, where he remained till 
her death in 1861. He then 
settled permanently in London, 
and in 1869 Zhe Ring and the 
Book, his masterpiece, appeared. 
He wrote, besides, many other 
poems, including plays, like Pippa 
Passes and Colombe’s Birthday; 
tragedies, like Strafford and A 
Blot on the ’Scutcheon ; lyrics, like 
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the Cavalier Ballads, The Patriot, 
and The Lost Leader; and char- 
acter sketches. He completed 
his last volume of poetry, <Aso- 
lando, in October 1889, and died 
in December of the same year. 
He is remarkable for his wonder- 
ful insight into human character, 
and for his difficult style. 


p. 129. nut-hatches, small birds of 


the sparrow kind. They are sel- 
dom more than 6 inches long, blue 





Nut-hatch. 


above and rusty-white beneath. 
They have a long bill. They live 
on insects and hard fruits, and 
hollow out nests for themselves 
in the trunks and branches of 
trees. They are not song-birds. 


. 130. berated, violently scolded. 


play ‘possum. The opossum 
when caught or frightened very 
cunningly assumes the appearance 
of being dead. ‘To play ‘possum’ 
is American for ‘to assume an 
appearance of ignorance or inno- 
cence with the object of deceiving 
any one’ 


. 182. chickadee, the popular name 


for the American titmouse, a small 
bird of the sparrow kind, usually 
from 44 to 54 inches long, gray 
above and whitish beneath, with 
black crest and throat. The name 
is taken from the cry of the bird. 
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It belongs to the same class as 
the nut-hatch. 





Blue Titmouse, male and female. 


p. 132. orioles. The American orioles 
are birds closely resembling the 
starlings of Europe. 





Goulden Orivle 


John Burroughs, born 1837, an 
American author who writes 
charmingly on outdoor life. 

p. 183. race, the channel in which 
the water is led from the stream 
or dam to the wheel which it 
drives. 

p. 136. bounty, a sum of money 
given to induce men to enlist in 
the navy or army. 

p. 187. throwing it into gear, con- 
necting the chain with the pulleys 
and other parts of the machinery, 
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p. 138. cathead, a strong beam pro- 
jecting from a wall over a door or 
landing, with block and tackle 
fixed to it, s0 that a person stand- 
ing at the door may raise or lower 
loads as he wishes. It is properly 





A, Cathead. 


a nautical term; see the illustra- 
tion. 

p. 146. Thomas Hardy, in the front 
rank of living novelists. Born in 
Dorsetshire, 1840; articled to an 
ecclesiastical architect in 1857; 
in 1870 gave up architecture for 
literature. It was in 1874, when 
Far from the Madding Crowd ap- 
peared, that the public recognized 
him as a great novelist. A keen 
observer, an earnest student, and 
a thorough artist, devoting him- 
self almost entirely to studies con- 
nected with his native ‘ Wessex’; 
in descriptions of scenery, par- 
ticularly of a sombre kind, he is 
unrivalled. Among his books may 
be mentioned Under the Green- 
wood Tree (1872), The Return of 
the Native (1878), The Mayor of 
Casterbridge (1885).—Readers of 
the story in this book will be 
interested to know that though 
Bob Loveday, like a true Briton, 
resisted and escaped the press- 
gang, he went next day like a 
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man and volunteered, and served 
under Captain Hardy (an ancestor 
of the novelist) on board Nelson’s 
ship the Victory at Trafalgar. 

p. 147. myosote, foryet-me-nots. 

p. 148. nenuphars, large lilies that 
spread their broad leaves on the 
surface of the water. 


p. 149. gibbous, hunched; the term 
applied to the moon when more 
than half and less than full. 


Robert Bridges, one of the best 
of living poets. He was born 
in 1844 and educated at Oxford, 
afterwards becoming a physician. 
His poems are not numerous, and 
are not known so well as their 
beauty deserves. 


p. 150. molluses, soft-bodied animals 
such as snails, oysters, mussels, 
limpets. They are usually pro- 
tected by a shell, and their bodies 
are undivided. 


crustaceans, animals like lob- 
sters, crabs, shrimps, prawns, &c., 
with bodies made up of a number 
of parts or rings with appendages 
attached, and protected outside 
by a hard skin or shell which they 
shed at intervals. 


p. 152. phosphorescent light, the 
faint blue light which phosphorus 
sheds of itself. 


ring-and-staple, a 
passing through 
a ring and hav- 
ing its two ends 


bent wire 







driven into a 

piece of wood. ) 
p. 158. Demetri iy) 

Mysseri, the y 








dragomans (in- 
terpreters and 
guides) accom- 
panying the tra- 
veller. 

p. 160. tone and 
zest, healthy vigour and relish. 


SERRE 
\ < 
See NRA 






Ring and Staple. 
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p. 160. Tatars, the name of the 
wandering pastoral tribes of that 
part of Asia known as Turkestan 
and Mongolia. It is usually 
written Tartar. 


p. 161. Bedouin, the name given to 
the wandering Arab tribes who 
live in South-Western Asia and 
North-Eastern Africa, to distin- 
guish them from the fellahin or 
peasants and dwellers in towns. 


p. 162. petrifaction, state of being 
turned into stone. 


glutinous, sticky like glue. 


p. 163. calcined, so burnt by the sun 
as to crumble if scraped, 
Thalatta, the Greek word for 
Sea, 
Jewish migration, described in 
the Book of Exodus. 


p. 164. precincts, the interior or 
space inclosed by the fort. 


p. 166. paradoxical, seemingly con- 
trary to common-sense. 

Algerine, belonging to Algiers. 
Algiers was long the chief strong- 
hold of the Barbary pirates, with 
a population of scoundrels and 
cut-throats that could scarcely be 
matched elsewhere. 


p. 167. A. W. Kinglake, born 1811. 
After leaving Cambridge Univer- 
sity he became a barrister, but 
soon gave up the profession. In 
1835 he travelled in the East, and 
in 1844 published a charming 
account of his travels under the 
title Hothen (Greek for ‘from the 
East’). During the Crimean War 
(1854-56) he was present with the 
English army, and he wrote a 
history of the war, the publication 
of the volumes extending over 
nearly 30 years. He died in 1891. 


city companies. Those mer- 
chants engaged in a particular 
trade formed themselves into a 
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company to regulate the trade for 
their mutual advantage. 

p. 168. wedding of the Adriatic, 
a magnificent ceremonial which 
took place at Venice every year 
on Ascension Day, when the Doge 







Hospital 
of St. Thomas 


showing route 
of the 


QUEEN'S PROCESSION. 


or Duke went in the state galley 
with great pomp, and the gold 
ring as token of marriage was 
thrown into the Adriatic. The 
ceremony was instituted by the 
Pope in 1174 to commemorate 
the victory of the Venetians at 
Istria over the Pope’s enemy the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa. 


foyst or wafter, names for a 


barge or small boat used on the 
river, ordnance, great guns. 


p. 168. Temple Bar, an arched gate- 


way between the east end of the 
Strand and the west end of Fleet 
Street, dividing the city of London 
from the city of Westminster. 


guilds, powerful corporations 
which sprung up in the middle 
ages, and regulated for the good 
of their members the trades with 
which they were severally con- 
nected. 

arras, hangings of woven stuff 
decorated with figures, so called 
from the French town where they 
were first manufactured. 


. 169. surcoats, overcoats, loose 





Surcoat.—Monument of William Longespée, 


Salisbury Cathedral. 


garments of various forms worn 
over mail to protect it from damp. 


trapped, ornamented, adorned. 


powdered, sprinkled, scattered 
over, 

purfled with miniver, edged or 
bordered with the delicate white 
fur of the Siberian squirrel. This 
is frequently used as an edging 
for the hood of the ‘doctor’ or 


2 


p. 
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man possessed of the highest uni- 
versity degree in any particular 
branch. 


169.mitred, wear- 

ing the mitre, 
an ornamental 
headpiece. 


stole, a narrow 
band or = scarf 
with fringed ends 
hanging down 
in front of the 
knees, worn by clergymen when 
officiating. 

with bugle. In those days the 
great clergy, especially in France, 
engaged in the ordinary recrea- 
tions of noblemen. 


crozier, the pastoral staff or crook 
of a bishop or abbot. 





Mitre of English 
Bishop. 





Croziers.—1,"From tomb 
of Archbishop Magid 


anterbury. 
drawing in Britigh Mus. 


Garter, in full, ‘Garter King-at- 
Arms ’, the herald of the Knights 
of the Garter, an order of Knight- 
hood founded by Edward IIT. 


170. Styll-yard, the Steel-yard 
in Thames Street was the resi- 
dence of the Hanse, the German 
and the Belgian merchants, from 
their settlement in London in 
1250 to their expulsion by Eliza- 


p. 


id 
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beth in 1598. The place took its 
name from the King’s steel-yard 
employed in weighing the goods 
imported into London. 
170. Mount Parnassus, a mountain 
in Northern Greece celebrated as 
the haunt of A pollo and the Muses. 

Helicon, a part of Parnassus. 
The fountains of Helicon were 
Aganippe and Hippocrene. 

171. Apollo, the sun-god, the 
god of eloquence and poetry. 

Calliope, the muse of epic puetry, 
the principal muse. 

epigram, a clever, witty, pointed 
saying. 

emblematic, suggesting to the 
mind something of deeper signi- 
ficance than the thing itself. 


incontinent, at once, without 
previous warning. 


conceits, fancies, devices. 


. 172. Cranmer, born in 1489, made 


Archbishop of Canterbury, 1533, 
by Henry VIII. He was burned 
at Oxford, March 21, 1556. 

Catherine, Henry VIII.’s first 
wife. The marriage was declared 
void by Cranmer, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in 1533. 


Froude, great English historian, 
born 1818, son of Archdeacon 
Froude. Educated at Oxford for 
the church, he never became a 
clergyman, but devoted himself 
to writing. In 1856 appeared the 
first two volumes of his greatest 
work, History of England from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, which was 
concluded with the twelfth volume 
in 1870. Froude was a friend of 
Carlyle, and wrote his life. He 
was a most interesting writer, 
whether in his history or his 
numerous essays. He was ap- 
pointed Professor of History at 
Oxford in 1892, and died in 1894. 
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p.173. debonair, graceful in appear- 
ance and manner. 
nymph, young lady of fashion. 
sedan, a covered chair supported 
on poles, and carried by two or 
four bearers. It was a common 
means of conveyance in the seven- 
teenth century. 





Sedan-chair, time of George IT. 


-‘apparell’d, &c., dressed in the 
height of fashion. 

wanton, play,sport. impending, 
overhanging. 


p. 174. as,as if. composed, settled 
to sleep. Sol, Latin for ‘the sun’. 


p. 175. watching, remaining awake. 


p. 176. erst, formerly. hyperbolical, 
extravagant, beyond bounds. 


William Cowper, poet, born 
1731, educated at Westminster, 
articled to a solicitor, but soon 
gave up the law. The last twenty- 
three years of his life were spent 
at Olney, where he lived in the 
house of Mrs. Unwin. Here he 
wrote his poems, Z’ruth, Table 
Talk. The Task, John Gilpin, &c. 
He died in 1800. His poems are 
distinguished by loving descrip- 
tion of Nature, by moral earnest- 
ness, and by quiet humour. 

Germanicus, a famous Roman 
general, nephew of the Emperor 
Tiberius, born 15 B.c., died 19 a.p. 


He conducted three successful 
campaigns against the Germans 
14-16 A.D. 


. 176. rhetorical, eloquent. 


Roman birds. The eagle was 
the bird of Jupiter, and the figure 
of an eagle formed part of the 
standard of the Roman army. 


.177. the larger interests, that is, 


that not only is thet success in- 
volved, but that the well-being of 
mankind in general is bound up 
with theirs. 

lyrical strains, songs and ballads. 

hereditary nautical experience, 
knowledge of sea matters handed 
down from father to son, like a 
family likeness. 

parts for the sea, qualities of a 
good sailor. 

progenitors, forefathers. 

Blake, one of our great sea- 
heroes, born in Somersetshire in 
1598, died off Plymouth 1657. 
He defended Taunton against the 
Royalists 1644-5; commanded 
against the Dutch in 1652-3; 
commanded afterwards in the 
Mediterranean 1654-6; and in 
1657 destroyed the Spanish fleet 
under the guns of their forts at 
Santa Cruz. 

Nelson; born at Burnham-Thorpe, 
Norfolk, in 1758, and killed at the 
battle of Trafalgar in 1805. Be- 
sides the complete victory over 
the French and Spanish fleets at 
Trafalgar in 1805, he had, among 
other services to his country, de- 
stroyed the French fleet at Abou- 
kir in 1798, and defeated the 
Danes at the battle of the Baltic 
or Copenhagen in 1801. He was 
a man of heroic mould, and his 
celebrated last signal, ‘“‘ England 
expects every man to do his duty”, 
was merely the expression of the 
principle on which he acted 
throughout his life, so that he is 
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deservedly England’s favourite 
hero, 


p.178. Pym. John Pym, born in 


Somerset in 1584, died at London 
16438. He was one of the leaders 
of the parliamentary party against 
Charles I., and from the meeting 
of the Long Parliament till his 
death he was so influential that 
he was known as Aing Pym. 


Habakkuk, a Hebrew prophet 
about whom very little is known. 
The book ascribed to him stands 
fourth last among the books of 
the Old Testament. 


Cromwell. Oliver Cromwell, 
born at Huntingdon 1599, died 
at Whitehall 1658. He was the 
ablest of the parliamentary gene- 
rals, and the acknowledged leader 
of the Independents. He suc- 
ceeded in making his party supreme 
in the state, and from 1653-58 he 
was King of England in all but 
name. He showed a spirit of re- 
ligious toleration unusual at that 
time, and strove to promote the 
interest of his country, especially 
by making her feared and re- 
spected abroad. 


Isaiah, the greatest of the He- 
brew prophets, 740-701 B.o. 

Drake. Francis Drake, born at 
Tavistock about 1540, died at 
Porto-Bello 1596. He was the first 
Englishman who sailed round the 
world. After three years’ absence, 
he returned in 1580, laden with 
the spoils of the Spaniards. He 
was knighted by Queen Elizabeth, 
and rendered his country noble 
service in the struggle with Spain, 
commanding a division of the fleet 
which defeated the Armada. In 
the expedition to the West Indies 
(1595-96) both he and Sir John 
Hawkins, his cousin, died. 


Rooke. Sir George Rooke was 
born in Kent in 1650, and died in 
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1709. He was a brave and skilful 
admiral; in 1702 destroyed the 
French and Spanish fleet in the 
harbour of Cadiz, and in 1704 
captured Gibraltar. 


p. 178. Hawke; born 1705, died 1781. 


A brave English admiral, who 
defeated the French in 1747 at | 
Belleisle, and off Quiberon Bay 
in 1759. 


Frobisher. Martin Frobisher, 
who fought bravely against the 
Armada in 1588, was one of the 
earliest of those celebrated English 
explorers who have set themselves 
to find out a north-west passage. 
He died in 1594. 


Rodney. Admiral Rodney was 
born at Walton-on-Thames in 
1718. He defeated the Spaniards 
off St. Vincent in 1780, and the 
¥rench under De Grasse off Dom- 
inica 1782. He died 1792. 

Boscawen. Admiral Edward 
Boscawen was born in Cornwall 
1711, and died in 1761. He com 
manded at the capture of Louis- 
burg, 1758, and defeated the 
French at Lagos Bay, 1759. 

Foul-weather Jack Byron. Ad- 
miral Byron, born 1723, died 1786. 
Circumnavigated the world, 1764- 
66. He fought the French under 
D’Estaing off Grenada in 1779. 
He is said to have been very un- 
fortunate in the weather he en- 
countered on his voyages, hence 
the name. 


Sir Cloudesley Shovel, a famous 
admiral, born in Norfolk 1650; 
drowned off the Scilly Isles on his 
return from destroying the French 
ships at Toulon, 1707. 

Benbow, a famous British ad- 
miral, born at Shrewsbury 1653, 
died at Port Royal, Jamaica, 1702. 
He died from a wound received a 
few days before in a running fight 
with the French fleet under Du 
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Cane, whom he would have cap- 
tured but for the misconduct of 
some of his captains. 


.178. Raleigh. Sir Walter Raleigh 
was born at Hayes, Devonshire, 
in 1552, and executed at London, 
1618. He was one of the most 
remarkable men of his time. 
Soldier, courtier, navigator, his- 
torian, poet, we owe to him the 
first conception of the formation 
of our empire beyond the seas. 
He commanded the volunteers 
against the Spanish Armada in 
1588; assisted Hssex in his suc- 
cessful attack on Cadiz, 1596; 
made a voyage to Guiana and the 
Orinoco, 1595; was condemned 
(probably unjustly) for treason 
1603; and after thirteen years in 
the Tower, during which he wrote 
his famous fistory of the World, 
was put in command of an ex- 
pedition to Guiana. The expedi- 
tion failed, and on its return 
James I. caused Raleigh to be 
executed to please the Spaniards. 


. 179. Duncan. Adam Duncan, 
the famous British admiral who 
defeated the Dutch at Camper- 
down, was born at Dundee 173], 
and died 1804. 


Texel, an island in the North 
Sea belonging to the Netherlands. 


Viking, the Vikings were the 
Norse sea-rovers who infested the 
western coasts of Europe during 
the 8th, 9th, and 10th centuries. 


prehistoric period, the days long 
ago of which we have no certain 
account in history. 


Aboukir, a bay in the north of 
Egypt. The scene of the ‘Battle 
of the Nile’, Aug. 1, 1796. 


sublime illogicality, magnificent 

unreasonableness; Nelson did not 

seem to see that it was unneces- 

sary to expose himself by wearing 

his decorations, or that he would 
(24 462 ) 


suffer no ].ss of honour by laying 
them aside for the time. 


. 180. Merry Monarch, Charles IT. 


(1660-1685). He was devoted to 
frivolous and unworthy pleasures. 


dispositions, arrangements. 
discovered, showed, revealed. 
courted war, &c., were as eager 


to meet the enemy as men could 
be to see their lady-loves. 


Essex, born 1567, beheaded 1601. 
He was a favourite courtier of 
Queen Elizabeth, and married 
the widow of Sir Philip Sidney. 
His failures against the Irish 
rebels and his returning to Eng- 
land without permission offended 
the queen. LKssex conspired to 
drive his enemies from the coun- 
cils of the queen, and was executed 
for treason. 


Trowbridge. Sir Thomas Trow- 
bridge, born in London 1760, 
drowned on his return from the 
East Indies, 1807. He took part 
in the battle of Cape St. Vin- 
cent, and was second in command 
to Nelson at the Battle of the 
Nile. 

Copenhagen, the capital of Den- 
mark. Here Nelson in 1801 
fought the ‘ Battle of the Baltic’, 
burning or sinking 17 Danish 
ships. 


p. 182. luff, to put the helm alee 


so as to bring vessel’s head nearer 
wind. 
computation, reckoning. 


. 183. Stevenson, famous novelist 


and essayist, son of R. Stevenson, 
the Scots engineer who erected 
the Bell Rock Lighthouse, born 
in Edinburgh 1850, died in Samoa 
1894, Always struggling with 
weak health, Stevenson, by great 
diligence, succeeded in making 
himself a master of style. His 
Treasure Island and Kidnapped 
are famous stories for boys; his 
P 
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p. 
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Weir of Hermiston and St. Ives 
brilliant unfinished novels. His 
Memories und Portraits and Vir- 
ginibus Puerisque are delightful 
essays. He also wrote excellent 
verses. 

187. snuffed. The candles of that 
time had a coarse wick and were 
made of unrefined tallow, hence 
they often required ‘snuffing’, 2. 
the removing of the burnt part 
of the wick, which occasioned a 
smoky flame if not removed. 

188. fraught, loaded, filled. 

190. breeches-ball, the ball of 
pipe-clay used for whitening rid- 
ing-breeches. 

cramp, not fully expressed. 
farrier, horse-shoer and surgeon. 
Jane Austen, great English 
novelist, born at Steventon in 
Hampshire 1775, and died at 
Winchester in 1817. Her works 
are Sense and Sensibility (1811), 


_ Pride and Prejudice (1813), Mans- 


Ss 


field Park (1814), Emma (1816), 
and Northanger A bbey(1818). She 
dealt in a spirit of gentle satire 
with the social life of her day. 


. 193. Seistan (pronounced sd-és- 


tan), a region partly in Persia 
and partly in Afghanistan. 

Zirrah, the southern part of 
Lake Hamun to the N.W. of 
Beluchistan. 

zal, the father of Rustum, was 
disowned by his father, and ex- 
posed on Mount Elburz because 
he was born with white hair. He 
was reared by the Simurgh, a 
wonderful bird, which, when he 
was claimed by his father, gave 
him one of its feathers, and with 
it insight into futurity. 

Afrasiab, the king of Turan 
with whom the long wars of 
which Rustum is the chief hero 
were carried on by the kings of 
Tran. 
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p. 193. Samarcand, in Turkestan, 


the capital of Timur the Tatar 
conqueror. 

Bokhara and Khiva, the chief 
towns of the Turcoman dtricts 
of the same name, which now form 
part of Russian Turkestan. 

Moorghab, the river on which 
Merv stands. 

Tejend, a branch of the Heri- 
Rud, the river on which the Herat 
stands. 

Kalmucks, wandering Mongolian 
tribes, professing a kind of Buddh- 
ism, and living some under Chi- 
nese and others under Russian rule, 

Sir, the Sir-Daria (pronounced 
Seer-dar-ya) rises in the Thian 
Shan and flows into the eastern 
side of the Sea of Aral. 

Oxus. The Oxus, which separates 
part of Afghanistan from Russian 
Central Asia, rises in lake Ak-su 
and flows into the south end of 
the Sea of Aral. 


. 195. Kai-Khosroo, the Persian 


king for whom Rustum fought. 
His story is told in the Shah- 
nameh, the Persian poem whence 
the story of Sohrab is taken. 


. 196. Jemshid, the fourth of the 


earliest dynasty of Persian kings. 
He taught the people the arta of 
smelting and weaving, &c. He 
is said to have reigned 700 years. 
Persepolis, the old capital of 
Persia, is still noted for the ruirs 
of its palaces. Of the ruins the 
most remarkable are the huge 
columns which supported the 
throne pavilion of Xerxes. Of the 
36 imposing fluted columns 18 are 
still standing almost entire. 
marge, margin, brink. 
Matthew Arnold, son of Dr. 
Arnold, headmaster of Rugby, 
born in 1822, died in 1888. Edu- 
cated at Winchester, Rugby, and 
Oxford, he became an inspector 
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of schools in 1851, and besides 
his educational work he produced 
essays, criticism, and poetry of a 
high order. He was for some years 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 


. 198. Heroes of the Mutiny. The 


sepoys or native soldiers at Meerut 
mutinied, killed numbers of the 
Europeans, and then marched to 
Delhi. The mutiny had been care- 
fully planned, and they were at 
once joined by the native soldiers 
in Delhi, who also murdered their 
officers. In this story we learn 
how a few Englishmen prevented 
the arms and ammunition in the 
magazine from falling into the 
hand of the mutineers, and s0 
made the task of reconquest pos- 
sible. 


Collector, the administrator or 
ruler of a district in India. He 
not only collects the revenue, but 
also exercises important magis- 
terial or judicial functions. 

Cantonments, in India, military 
towns usually at some distance 
from the native town or village. 
200. port-fire, a kind of slow 
match formerly used for firing 
artillery mines, &c. 


p. 202. Mirza Moghul, the eldest 


Pp. 


son of the King of Delhi. 


204. grapnels, tools with iron 
hooks which thrown to perenne 
the top of a wall grip Goi. 
it, and enable the hold- reper 
ers to clamber up by 
the ropes attached. 
grape, shot put up in es 
stands of three tiers ey 
with three balls in @rape-shot. 
each tier. 





p. 205. monopolizing, taking up 


wholly, keeping entirely for their 
own use. 

platoons, sections, one part of 
the company coming forward to 
fire while the other was loading. 


p. 206. pyrotechnist, maker of fire- 
works, 

p. 207. glose, speak in a fair and 
flattering way. 

p. 208. lascivious metres, light, 
loose songs. 

whose manners still, &c. This 
is Shakespeare’s protest against 
the custom, too prevalent in his 
own time, of considering things 
worth imitating merely if they 
were foreign, and not asking if 
they were in themselves as good 
as the fashions or things they dis- 
placed. 

apish, because monkeys are good 
at mocking and imitating. 

so it be new, &c., so long as it is 
new, it does not matter how bad 
it is. 

where will doth mutiny, where 
a man follows his inclination 
against his judgment. 

insatiate, never satisfied. The 
cormorant is a greedy sea-bird. 

consuming means, &c., by using 
up in frivolous pleasures the means 
which should be devoted to wor- 
thier ends, he will by and by ruin 
himeelf. 

Mars, the god of war: the poet 
means ‘this country famed for 
its success in war’. 

infection, bad influences from 
without. 


p. 209. envy, malice, dislike, ill-will. 


less happier, instance of a double 
comparative with less. We would 
say ‘less happy’. 

pelting, petty, unimportant, in- 
significant. 

Neptune, the god of the sea, 
hence here the sea itself. 

inky blots, &c., a reference to the 
documents by which Richard had 
given up the revenue of the coun- 
try to private individuals in return 
for a sum paid in advance. 


LESSONS ON WORD-COMPOSITION:! 


A Compound Word is a word made up of two or more parts, 
each of which keeps its distinct meaning; as, bee/-steuk, 
water-fall, pick-pocket, wild-fire, home-sick. 


Compound nouns are formed of :— 


1. 


~I > OF Co bo 


Noun and noun: rain-drops, apple-tarts, thunder-cloud, shop-keeper, 
country-house, water-flasks, gun-deck, hermit-crab. 


. Verb and noun: as, break-fast, alarm-notes. 
. Adjective and noun: common-sense, some-body, main-deck, back- 


ard, 


. Noun and adverb or preposition: as, out-house, under-lip, sun-down. 
. Adverb and verb: out-cry, look-out, out-break, back-wash, fare-well. 
. Noun and qualifying phrase: as, bridge-of-boats, cock-o’-wax, head- 


of-the-nine. 


. Forms with and, &c.: sage-and-onions, give-and-take. 


Compound adjectives are formed of :— 


So OVW 


oo ™! 


1. Noun and adjective: week-old, brick-red, mid-day, fresh-water. 
2. 


Noun and passive ‘participle: smoke-grimed, pig-headed, water- 
logged, mail-clad. 


. Adjective and passive participle: white-winged, hungry-eyed, old- 


fashioned, bad-tempered. 


. Adverb and passive participle: well-knit, much-prized, twice-turned, 


half-opened. 


. Noun and present participle: awe-inspiring, mouth-filling. 
. Adjective and present participle: fantastic-looking, low-hanging, 


quick-flying, rough-looking. 


. Adjective and adjective: red-hot, dark-blue. 
. Other parts of speech: down-stream, two-inch-wide, red-and-white, 


half-a-dozen. 


Compound verbs are formed of :— 


1. 


Noun and verb: ham-string. 


2. Adjective and verb: black-ball. 
8. Adverb and verb: over-run. 


1 These lessons are founded on the text of the Reader, 
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EXERCISES. 


A. Give the meaning of the following compound words, and say of what 


they consist :— 


Nouns: fire-works, birth-place, boat-steerer, fisher-boats, storm-cloud, 
burning-glass, breathing-hole, spoon-bait, whale-boat, master-hand, 
fallow-slave, over-feeding. Adyectives: first-rate, court-martial, 
ground-floor, wind-blown, star-lit, red-handed, soft-bodied, well- 
armed, ear-piercing, delicious-looking, world-famous, thread-bare. 
Verbs: out-sail, brow-beat, é6ver-reach, back-bite. 


B. Make compound nouns from t..e following: 


(a) Stalk, mat, eater, shells, men, moths, flies, ships, tree, curtains, lids, 


frame, room, knife, tray, chair, sacks. 


(6) Swimming, hunting, 


eating, forcing, breathing, halting, loading. (c) Fore, grand, coun- 


try, gentle, back, strong, true. 


(d) Out, under, over, up, down. 


C. Make compound adjectives from the following :— 


(a) Eye, class, time, barrel, thread, land, world. 
(c) Big, four, good, kind, long, square, sharp. 


rose, thatch, snow. 


(d) Well, half, treble, long. (e) Soul, heart, eye. 


quick, 


(6) Heaven, napkin, 


(7) Rough, low, 


PREFIXES. 


A Prefix consists of one or more letters or syllables that may 
be put before a word to modify its meaning and form 
with it a single word; as, never, misdeed, underbred. 


ENGLISH PREFIXES. 


a=on: «aside, afloat, alive. 

after = behind, later: afternoon. 

be, by = by, near to, side, to make: 
behalf, beside, by-way, benumb. 

for = thoroughly against: forsaken, 
forbid. 

fore=before: forehead, forewarn, 
foresee. 

gain=against: gainsay. 

in (en, em)=in, to make: inlet, 
inland, entangle, enrich, em bitter. 

mis=wrong: misdeed, mis shape, 
mistake, mislead. 

n=not: never, nor, neither. 


of, off=from: of fal, of'cast. 

on=against: onset, onrush. 

out=beyond: outline, outlaw. 

over = beyond, too much: oversight, 
overstock. 

to=the, this: to-day, to-morrow. 

un = the opposite of: wnlike,unable, 
uncouth, untidy. 


under = beneath: underground, 
under take. 

up = upward: uproar, upright, 
up hold. 

with = back, against: withdraw, 
withstand. 
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LATIN PREFIXES. 


Note that while the full form of a Latin prefix ending in a consonant is 
usually retained before a vowel, before a consonant the final letter of 
the prefix is usually made to agree with the initial letter, or the prefix 


is contracted. 


ab=from, away: abrupt, absolute, 
absurd; absent, abstain, abstract; 
avert, a vocation. 

ad=to: admit, adhere; ascend, 
achieve; acquitted, accept,acquire; 
affliction, affair; ay gravation, 
ag gressive; allowances, al lies; 
ammunition, annihilate,announce; 
appearance, apparatus, approve; 
arrive, arrogance; ascertain, 
assailant; attentions, attracted. 

amb, am=about: ambition, ampu- 
tation. 

ante, anti= before: antzent, antici- 
pate, ancestor. 

circum =round about : circumvent- 
ed, cirewit. 

com = with: comfort, com pleted ; 
concourse, conspire, conqueror, 
confess; cohere, coexist; collec- 
tion, collapse; cognate; corres- 
pondence. 

contra=against: contrast; contro- 
versy; counter feit. 

de=down, from: declined, defeat, 
depart. 

dis=apart, in two: dismiss, dis- 
honest; diminished, diligence, 
directed; differ, diffuse; de fi- 
ance, defy. 

ex=out: expenditure, expecting, 
ex pression; erect, emitted, emerge; 
effect, effort; scarce, stray; aston- 
ish. 

extra=beyond: extraordinary, ex- 
tra vagance. R 

in = in, into: mcrease, insist, inspire; 
engage, endure; employ; dlustri- 
ous, t/lusion ; impending, im print, 
emport; irritate: anoint. 


in=not: zndistinct, inconceivable, 
invisible; ¢gnorant, ignoble; i lit- 
erate, legal; 7mmense, 7m mortal; 
ar reparable, ir regular. 
inter = between, among: znter ven- 
ing, inter view, inter ested. 
intro= within: antroduce. 
juxta = by the side of: juxta position. 
mis=unfortunate: mischief, mis. 
govern. 
ob=against: obtain, obey, obser. 
vantly; omit; occupy, occur; of. 
fered, of ficials; op ponent, op press, 
ostensible. 
per = through: per ceive, permission; 
pilgrim; pellucid. 
post = after: postscript. 
pre = before: preceding, pretending. 
preter=beyond: preternatural. 
pro=forth, before: proceed, pro- 
strate, project, produce; prudent 
(pro-vid-); pollute; portray; pur- 
sue, 
re=back, again: reception, recol- 
lection, respect, reduce, recognize; 
redeem. 
retro= backwards: retrograde. 
se=apart: separate, securely. 
sub=under: subordinate, subsided, 
subsisting, subterranean; success, 
succouring; sufficient, suffer; sug- 
gestion; summon; supply, suppose; 
surreptitious; suspended, sustain; 
suspected. 
super=above, beyond: supersti- 
tious, supernatural; survive, sur- 
vey, surface, surrender; superior. 
trans=across: transit; traverse. 
ultra= beyond: ultramarine; ovwt- 
‘rage. 
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GREEK PREFIXES. 


ainphi=about,both: as,amphibious. ex=out of: as, exodus. 
an, a= Without: as,anarchy,atom. hyper=over, beyond: as, hyper criti- 


ana=up, through: as, anatomy. cal, 
anti, ant=against: as, antipathy. hypo=under: as, hypocrite. 
apo=from: as, apostle. meta=beyond: as, metaphor. 
cata=down: as, catalogue. para = beside: as, paralysis. 
dia=through: as, dia meter. peri=round: as, perimeter. 
en=in or on: as, emphasis. pro=before: as, prophecy. 
epi=upon: as, epitaph. syn =together: as, syllable. 
EXERCISES. 


In the case of each of the followjng words, what is the prefix? What 
does it mean? Give the meaning of each word. 


A. Ashore, bygones, withhold, mislike, forewarn, forswear, besmear, 
naught, offset, uprear, uproar, overheat, untold, unbearable, forbid, 
aweary, afternoon, bestir, becloud, outface, none, foredoom, inset, 
onset, uprise. 

B. Circumstance, superintend, subscription, improve, re-examination, 
occasional, conception, deceive, success, repair, destitute, collapse, 
distress, devote, commemorate, inaction, record, exist, resound, 
prescribe, attend, despair, difficult, occupation, process, recollect, 
accord, discuss, providence, disappear, resuscitate. 

C. Parallel, disaster, emblem, paradoxical, methodical, eclipse, apology, 
sympathy, apoplexy, entomb, cataract, anecdote, diameter, epitaph. 

D. Give the meaning of the following prefixes, and form words in 
which they are used :—in, col, ex, de, pro, op, un, os, dis, dif, com, 
ac, ap, im, inter, ir, red, sup, sug, ad, sur, per, pre, as, co, e, suf, 
il, af, intro, ab, pur, tra, sub, circu, at, ob, counter. 


SUFFIXES. 


A letter or syllable that is placed after a word or after a root, 
to modify its meaning and form with it a word, is called 
a Suffix; as, skip per, boyhood, business, worthy, granary, 
extenszon. 


The following are the chief English suffixes :— 


Forming nouns : 
ar, ard, art, er, or, ster, yer=the one who: liav, sluggard, braggart, 
dealer, sailor, song ster, law yer. age, dom, hood, ing, ledge, lock, 
ness, red, ry, ship, th=state: bondage, kingdom, boyhood, cloth- 
ang, knowledge, wedlock, weakness, hatred, bravery, friend ship, 
warmth. ric=power: bishopric. ing, making abstract nouns and 
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class names; as, learning, building. el, en, et, ing, let, kin, ock 
=little: satchel, chicken, floweret, farthing, hamlet, napkin, 
hillock. el, le=with which: saddJe, bridle, sickle, runnel. 

Forming adjectives: 

ed=with, possessed of: gifted, skilled. en=made of: golden, 

wooden. y=of the nature of: fiery, plucky. ern, ward= 
direction: homeward, eastern. some, ful=full of: handsome, 
tear ful. ish=rather: feverzsh. ish=belonging to a country: 
English, Irish. less=without: fearless. like, ly=in the man- 
ner of: belllzke, lordly. 

Forming verbs: 


en, se=to make: brighten, hasten, cleanse. el, er, k=again and 
again: rattle, falter, talk. 


The following are the chief Latin suffixes :-— 


Forming nouns: 
ant, ary, ent, ive, or=the one who: inhabitant, statuary agent, 
fugitive, conqueror. ate, ite=function, or person performing 
it: magistrate, advocate. acy, ance, ancy, ence, ency, ion, ity, 
ment, mony, tude, ty, ure=being or state: privacy, distance, 
prudence, deformity, establish ent, testimony, multitude, variety, 
nature. 2 
Forming adjectives : 
able=able to: capable. al, an, ar, ary, ine, ory=belonging to: 
original, European, regalar, military. id, ive=having the 
quality of: fluzd, deluszve. ful, ose, ous, some=full of: pitiful, 
continuous. 
Forming verbs: 
fy, ish, ate=to make: magnify, astonish, celebrate. 


The chief Greek suffixes are :-— 


Forming nouns: 
an, ist=the one who: musician, organist. e, ism, y=state of being: 
heroism, apology. ics, ic, making abstract nouns from adjectives 
in ic: musze, logic. isk=little: asterzsh. 
Forming adjectives : 
ic, ac=like, made of: prophetic, metallic. oidal=like: spheroidal. 
Forming verbs: 
ize, ise=to make: apologise, tyrann ze. 


EXERCISES. 


A. What are the suffixes in the following words? Give their meaning. 
Growth, possession, sight, terrify, knowledge, captivity, realize, em- 
blematic, active, procession, consultation, superfluous, worship, 
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birth, luxuriant, refusal, recital, drafted, freshness, breakage, 
performance, gladden, tearful, survivor, incredible, action, captive, 
gracious, grimly, continuous, foolish, sufficient, monstrous, operation, 
writer, streamlet, gesture, massive, suckle, courtier, anklet, heighten, 


adfection, officious. 


B. Give the meaning of the following suffixes, and make nouns ending 


with them :— 


an, el, ery, ess, en, er, ment, y, 1x, kin, ock, ster, ist, et, ine, or, le, ling, 
ule, eer, stress, el, cle, ledge, head, ship, ive, ance, ence, ric, dom. 


C. Give the meaning of the following suffixes, and use them to form 


adjectives :— 


ed, en, al, ful, some, y, in, ory, ern, ward, like, ic, ac, ose, ly, an, ive, 


oidal. 


D. Use the following suffixes to form verbs :— 
en, fy, ish, ize, se, le, ate, el, ise, er, k. 


LATIN ROOTS. 


Acer (sharp): eager, vinegar, (aculeus, 
prickly) eglantine. 

Aemulor (/ wish): emulate. 

Aequus (equal): unequalled, ade- 
quate. 

Aevum (an age): eternal (aeviter- 
nus), eternity. 

Ago (/ do): agitate, actually, exact, 
examination, (fatigo, I tire) inde- 
fatigable. 

Alacer (brisk): alacrity. 

Alo (J nourish): element. 

Alter (another of two): alternative. 

Amicus (a friend): enemy. 

Ango (J press tight): anger, anguish, 
anxiety. 

Anima (air, life): animate, animal. 

Annus (a year): annuity, solemn. 

Antiquys (old): antiquity, antic. 

Aptus (jit): apt, adapted. 

Arceo (J enclose): exercise. 

Arcus (a bow): arch, archway. 

Areo (/ am parched): arid. 

Arguo (J prove): argued, argument. 

Arma (arms): alarm, armour, arma- 
ment, 

Ars (skill): arts, artless. 

Astrum (a star): disaster. | 

Audio (J hear): audible, obey. 

Augeo (J increase): autumn. 


Barba (a beard): barbed. 

Bini (two each): combine. 

Bonus (yood): bounty, benefit. 

Brachium (the arm): brace. 

Brevis (short): brief, briefly. 

Brutus (heavy): brute. 

Caballus (a horse): chivalrous. 

Cado (/ fall): case, accident, occa- 
sion, chance, decay. 

Caedo (/ cut): precise, decided. 

Caleo (/ am warm): chaff, chafe. 

Calx (a small stone): calculations, 
calcined, causeway. 

Cambio (J barter): change, exchange. 

Camera (a vault, room): comrade. 

Campus (a plain): camp, encamping. 

Canalis (a ditch): channel. 

Candeo (/ shine): candle. 

Caper (a he-goat): caprice. 

Capio (/ take): capable, except, ca- 
pacity, received, conceit, occupy, 
intercept (capto, I catch). 

Caput (the head): captain, capital, 
chapel, precipice, chapter, reca- 
pitulating, chiefly, kerchief. 

Carmen (a song): charming. 

Carus (dear): cherish. 

Castrum (a fort): castle, chateau. 

Catena (a fetter): chain. 

Cauda (a tail): coward. 
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Causa (a cause): excuse, caused. 
Caveo (J take care): caution, cau- 
tiously. 

Cavus (a hollow): cavity, cavern. 
Cedo (J go): cease, exceed, succeed, 
incessant, necessity, ancestors. 

Celer (swift): accelerate. 

Celo (J hide): conceal, concealment. 

Celsus (lofty): excel. 

Centrum (a centre): centre. concen- 
trate. 

Centum (a hundred): ce-.w y. per- 
centage. 

Cerno (J distinguish) : 
secret. 

Certus (sure): certain, certainty. 

Cieo (7 move): solicitude. 

Cingo (J bind round): precinct. 

Circus (a ring): search, circle, en- 
circled, circular. 

Cito (J swmmon): excite, recital, 
excitement, resuscitate. 

Civis (@ citizen): civilization, citizen, 
city, citadel. 

Clamo (/ shout): exclaimed, excla- 
mation. 

Clarus (clear): declare. 

Claudo (/ shut): closet, conclude, 
exclusive. 

Clino (/ Jean): incline. 

Colo (J tzll): colony, cultivate. 

Columna (a pillar): column. 

Concilium (a meeting): council. 

Congruo (/ fit): incongruous. 

Conniveo (J shut the eyes): connive. 

Consobrinus (born of two sisters): 
cousin. 

Consulo (J consider): consult, coun- 
sel. 

Copula (a band): couple. 

Coquo (J cook): biscuit. 

Cor (the heart): encourage, accord- 
ingly, courageously. 

Corona (a crown): coronation, coro- 
net, crown. 

Corpus (a body): corpse, corpulent. 
Credo (J believe): credit, creed, in- 
credible, incredulous, credulity. 
Creo (J make): creature, create, 

creation. 
Crepo (J rattle): decrepit. 


concern, 
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Cresco (J grow): crescent, recruits. 

Crista (a cock’s comb): crest, 

Crudus (raw): crude. 

Crux (a cross): crozier. 

Cumbo (J lie down): recumbent. 

Cura (care): securely, curiosity, 
procure, scour (excuratus, care- 
fully attended to). 

Curro (J run): current, course, in- 
tercourse. 

Curtus (shortened): curt. 

Curvus (crooked): curve. 

Damnum (Aurt): damage. 

Debeo (J owe): debt, duty, duly, 
endeavour. 

Decus (grace, splendour): decoration. 

Dens (a tooth): trident. 

Densus (thick): dense, densely. 

Desidero (/ yearn for): desire, 
desirous. 

Deus (a god): deified. 

Dico (J set apart): addicted, (prae- 
dico, I publish) preach, (prodigium, 
a sign) prodigious, (vindico, I 
claim) revenge. 

Dico (J say): indications, verdict. 

Dies (a day): journal, journeyings 
(from diuturnus). 

Dignus (worthy): disdain. 

Dirigo (/ lay straight): dress, direc- 
tion. 

Disco (/ learn): discipline. 

Do (/ put): addition, surrender, con- 
dition, betray, render. 

Doceo (/ teach): doctor. 

Dominus (a lord): daunted, do- 
minions, danger. 

Dormio (7 sleep): dormouse. 

Dubito (/ doubt): doubt, doubtful. 

Duco (J lead): induce, conduct, con- 
duit, subdue. 

Duo (two): double. 

Durus (hard): obdurate, endurance. 

Emineo (J project): eminence. 

Eo (J go): circuitous. 

Estimo (J value): estimate. 

Experior (J try): experiment, ex- 
perience. 


Facio (J do): benefactor, faculty. 


perfect, ineffectual, sufficing, of- 
ficers, feature, fashion. 
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Fallo (J deceive): false, falsely. 

Fames (hunger): famine. 

Famulus (a slave, attendant): family, 
familiar. 

Fari (to speak): infant, fatal, fable, 
profession. 

Fascinum (a bewitching): fascinated. 

Faux (the throat): suffocating. 

Faveo (/ favour): favour. 

Fax (a torch): faggot. 

Febris (a fever): fever. 

Fendo (/ keep off): defendant, fen- 
der, fence. 

Fero (J bear): different, deferred, 
conferences. 

Ferus (wild): fierce. 

Ferveo (J boil): fervent. 

Festum (a feast): festivities, fes- 
toon, feast. 

Fibra (a filament): fibrous. 

Fido (J trust): confidence, defy. 

Figo (J fix): fixed. 

Filum (a thread): defiled, purfled. 

Fingo (/ shape): effigy, figure, feign, 
faint. 

Finis (an end): finished, final, in- 
finitely. 

Firmus (strong): firmly. 

Flagro (/ blaze): conflagration. 

Flecto (J bend): reflect, flexible, in- 
flection. 

Fligo (J strike): conflict, profligate. 

Flos (a flower): flourish, flower. 

Fluo (J flow): fluid, influence, super- 
fluities. 

Focus (a hearth): focuses, fuel. 

Fodio (J dig): fossil. 

Folium (a leaf): foliage. 

Fons (a spring): fountain. 

Fores (out of doors): forest, foreign. 

Forma (a shape): uniform, perfor- 
mance, informant. 

Formido (J dread): formidable. 

Foro (J bore): perforate. 

Fors (chance): fortune, fortunate. 

Fortis (strong): fortify, fortification, 
comfort, force. 

Frango (J break): fragment, fragile, 
frail, defray. 

Fraus (deceit): defraud. 

Frequens (usual): frequently. 
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Fruor (/ enjoy): frugal, fruit. 

Fugio (J flee): fugitive, refugee. 

Fundo (/ pour): fuse, refusals, con- 
fused, infusion. 

Pundus (the bottom): profound. 

Fungor (J do, discharge): functions, 
perfunctory. 

Funus (a burial): funeral. 

Fur (a thief): furtively. 

Furo (/ rage): fury. furiously. 

Gaudeo (/ am glad): gaudy, enjoy, 
joyous, rejoicingly. 

Genus (a race): general, engender, 
progenitors, genius, generous, gen- 
tle, malign. 

Gero (/ carry): gesture, suggest, jest, 
exaggerations. 

Gloria (fame): glorious. 

Gradus (a step): gradual, progress, 
degree. 

Grandis (great): grandeur. 

Granum (a seed): granary. 

Gratus (joyful): gratulation, un- 
grateful, disgraceful, agreeable. 
Gravis (heavy): gravely, grievance. 

Grex (a flock): congregation. 

Grossus (thick): engross. 

Gustus (a tasting): disgust. 

Habeo (J hold): inhabitants, exhi- 
bitions, ability. 

Haereo (J stick): hesitate. 

Halo (J breathe): exhaled. 

Haurio (J draw): exhaust. 

Heres (an heir): inherited, ‘heredi- 
tary. 

Honos (official post): dishonourable, 
honest. 

Horreo (J tremble): horrible, horror. 

Hortor (J advise): exhorted. 

Hospes (a guest): hospitality. 

Hostis (a stranger, a foe): hosts, 
hostile. 

Humus (the ground): humbling. 

Ignis (a fire): ignited. 

Imago (a likeness): imagined. 

Imitor (J copy): imitation. | 

Impero (/ command): imperious, 
imperial, 

Inanis (empty): inanely. 

Inferus (that is below): inferior. 

Intra (within): internal. 
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Jacio (J throw): objectionable, con- 
jecture, subject, dejection. 

Judex (a judge): judicious, judge. 

Jungo (/ join): adjoining, enjoined, 
rejoin. 

Juro (J swear): conjure. 

Jus (right, law): injustice, justly. 

Labor (toil): elaborate. 

Labor (J slip): elapse. 

Lacio (J draw gently): delicacy, 
delicious, delicate. 

Laedo (J strike): collision. 

Langueo (/ am faint): lassitude, re- 
lax, released. 

Laqueus (a snare): necklace, inter- 
lace. 

Latus (brought): 
dilate, relations. 

Lego (J gather): legions. legends. 
relegated, negligent intellect, re- 
elected. 

Levis (light): elevation, relief, re- 
heved. 

Lex (law): loyal. 

Liber (/ree): 

_ liveries. 

Ligo (J bind): league, obliging, re- 
ligion, allies. 

Limen (a threshold): preliminary, 
(limes) limit. 

Lingua (the tongue): language. 

Liqueo (J melt): liquor, liquid. 

Litera (a letter): literally. 

Locus (a place): local, dislocate, 
allow, lieutenant. 

Loquor (J speak): eloquence. 

Luceo (J shine): luminous. 

Ludo (J play): elude, prelude. 

Magnus (great): magnificently, ma- 
jority. 

Malus (evil): malice. 

Mando (J consign): command, re- 
commend, demand, 

Maneo (J stay): manor, remained, 
remnant, mansion. 

Manus (the hand): manifest, man- 
age, manner, maintained, manu- 
script. 

Mare (the sea): marine. 

Mers (the god of war): martial. 

Maturus (ripe): premature. 


related, elated, 


liberty, delivered, 
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Medius (the middle): immediate, 
means. 
Memor (J am mindful): commem- 

orate, memories, remember. 

Menda (a fault): amends. 

Mens (the mind): mentioned. 

Mergo (J plunge): emerge. 

Merx (goods): merchant, market, 
commerce, 

Metior ({ measure): measure, im- 
mense. 

Migro (/ remove): migration. 

Miles (a soldier): military. 

Minus (less): minute, miniver, min- 
ister. 

Miror (J wonder at): admiration, 
marvellous. 

Misceo (J mix): mixture, miscel- 
laneous. 

Miser (wretched): miserable. 

Mitto (J send): permitted, transmit, 
commission, messenger, premises, 
compromise. 

Modus (a measure): mood, moderate. 

Molestus (trowblcsome): unmolested. 

Moneo (J warn): admonishment, 
monument, summon, monster. 

Mors (death): mortally. 

Moveo (/ move): remove, movement, 
moment, momentum, emotion, pro- 
motion, mutiny. 

Multus (many): multitude, multiply. 

Munio (/ fortzyy): ammunition. 

Munus (dyty): communicated, com- 
mon, 

Musa (a song): music, amusement. 

Mustus (fresh): moisture. 

Muto (J change): mutual. 

Mutus (dumb): mute. 

Nascor (/ am born): native, nation, 
naturalized, 

Navis (a ship): naval, navigable, 
nautical. 

Necto (J tze): connect. 

Nego (J deny): deny. 

Nervus (@ sinew): nervous, nerves. 

Nihil (nothing): annihilation. 

Noceo (J hurt): innocent, noise. 

Nomen (a name): denomination, re- 
nown. ee 

Norma (a rule): enormous. 
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Nosco (J know): notice, nobles, 
notion, ignorantly, (cognosco)’ re- 
cognize, quaint. 

Numerus (a number): numerous. 

Nuncio (J tell): pronounce. 

Nutrio (J feed): nutrition, nurse. 

Odor (scent): odorous. 

Omen (a token): ominous. 

Operio (/ cover): discover, recovered. 

Opinor (J suppose): opinions. 

Opto (J wish): adopted. 

Opus (a work): operation, manceuvre. 

Ordo (rank): subordinate, ordinance. 

Orior (/ appear): original, originator. 

Orno (/ equip): ornamental, adorned. 

Os (the mouth): oscillate. 

Otium (leisure): negotiate. 

Paco (J pacify): pacific, repay, ap- 
pease, peaceful. 

Pagus (a village): pagan, peasant. 

Palus (a marsh): paludine. 

Pando (J spread): expand, (passus, 
a step) impassable, encompassed, 
passenger, passage. pace. 

Pango (/ fix): compacted, (pagina) 
page. 

Panis (bread): accompaniment, com- 
pany. 

Par (equal): disparage, apparelled. 

Pareo (J appear): apparent, trans- 
parent, disappear, reappear. 

Pario (J bring forth): parent, par- 
entage. 

Paro (I place): 
pared, 
several, 

Pars (a part): compartment, parti- 
tion, particular, parcel. 

Pasco (/ feed): pasturage. 

Patior (/ suffer): patience, impatient, 
compassionate, 

Pecus (cattle): peculiar. 

Pellis (a skin): pelisse, pelting. 

Pello (J call): appeal, repeal. 

Pello (J drive): impelled, expel, 
repel, compel, repulsed. 

Pendeo (/ Aang): pendant, inde- 
pendent, suspense. 

Pendo (1 weigh, pay): expend, 
spend, suspense, poising, (pondus, 
a weight) ponderous. 


comparative, pre- 
irreparable, ramparts, 


BS 
oo 
ay 


Penetro (/ enter): penetrated. 

Penna (a feather): pennant, pinion. 

Periculum (perilous): imperilled. 

Peritus (skilful): experience. 

Pertica (a pole): perched. 

Pes (a foot): expeditious, expedient. 

Peto (/ seek): appetite, repetition, 
repeat. 

Pingo (J paint): picture,depict, paint. 

Pius (religious): pity, piteous. 

Placeo (J am pleasing): please, 
pleasant. 

Plango (J strzke): complaint,( planus, 
flat) explain. 

Planta (a plant): plantation, plant- 


ing. 

Plaudo (J clap): exploded, applause, 
plausible. 

Plecto (J twist): perplex. 

Pleo (/ fill): complementary, replete, 
complete. 

Plico (J fold): complexion, perplex, 
simple, simplicity, apply, reply, 
implies, display, ply. 

Ploro (J cause to flow): 
plore. 

Pluma (a soft feather): plumage. 

Poena (vengeance): repentent, paina, 
punishment. 

Pono (/ place): compound, positive, 
post, decompose, opposite, purpose. 

Populus (the ay. population, 
popularity, people. 

Portio (a part): portion, proportion. 

Porto (/ carry): supporters, re- 
ported, importance. 

Posco (J demand): expostulations. 

Potis (able): possible, impotent, 
power. 

Poto (J drink): poison. 

Praeda (booty): prey. 

Precor (J pray): precarious. 

Prehendo (J take): apprenticed, sur- 
prised, geen tag! prisoner. 

Premo (/ press): imprint, sa 
CAPIess, Pressure. 

Pretium (a price): precious, coe 
ciate, praises. 

Primus (jirst): primrose. 

Privo (/ take away): deprive, PR 


privilege. 


explore, im- 


acy, 
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Probus (serviceable): probable, im- 
prove, approve. 


Proprius (one’s own): appropriate, 
proper, property. 
Pudens (bashful): impudence. 


Pugno (J jiyht): pugnacious. 

Pullus (a young animal): poultry. 

Pungo (J prick): disappoint. 

Pupus {a child): pupil. 

Puto (/ reckon): compute, reputation, 
undisputed, counted, account. 

Quaero (J ask): inquire, require, 
conquest, question. 

Quatio (J shake): discuss, rescue 
(re, ex, quatere). 

Quatuor (four): quarter, (quadra, 
square) squadron. 

Queror (/ complain): quarrel. 

Quies (rest): quiet, quietude, quits. 

Radius (a vay): radiant. 

Rado (/ scrape): rascal, rally. 

Rapio (J seize): rapid, ravage. 

Rarus (thin): rarely. 

Ratio (reckoning): reason, rations. 

Rego (J put strazyht, rule): regularly, 
regiment, reign, royals, realm, 
region. 

Res (a thing): real, realize. 

Rideo (J laugh at): ridiculous. 

Ripa (river-bank): arrival. 

Rivus (a river): river, 
rivalry, rivalled. 

Rogo (/ ask): arrogance. 

Rudis (raw, wild): rudiments, rude. 

Rumpo (J break): uninterruptedly, 
route. 

Ruo (J fall down): ruin. 

Rus (the country): rustic. 

Sacer (holy): sacred, consecrated, 
execration. 

Sagio (I perceive by the senses): 
presages. 

Sal (salt): salted, sauce. 

Salio (J leap): sally, exultations, 
insult, result, 

Sanctus (holy): sanctuary, saintly. 

Sanguis (blood): sanguine. 

Sanus (sound); insane. 

Satis (enough): satisfy, satisfactory, 
saturated. 

Scala (a dadder): scale, scaling. 


derived, 
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Scando (J climb): descend, ascend. 
Scio (J know): conscious, scientific. 
Scribo (J write): indescribable, sub- 

scription, inscription, subscribe, 


Seco (J cut): insect. 

Sedeo (J sit): sedate, president, in- 
sidious, subside, possceaiony siege, 
besie a 

Sentio (J feel, think): sentence, 
sass sensation, oe 

Sepelio (J bury): sepulture, sep- 
ulchre. 

Sequor (J follow): sequel, conse- 
quences, ensued, executing. 

Sero (/ put in a row): series, insert, 
desert, exert, concert, asserted, 
sermon. 

Servio (J obey): deserved, servant, 
service, sergeant. 

Servo (J watch, guard): preserve, 
observed, reserved, reservoir. 

Severus (strict): severe, persevere. 

Sidus (a star): consider,considerably. 

Signum (a mark): signal, insignifi- 
cant, ensign 

Sileo (J am still): silent, silence. 

Similis (like): simulate, semblance, 
assemble, resemble. 

Sino (J set down): situation. 

Sisto (J make stund): resisting, con- 
sist, exist, assist. 

Socius (a companion): society. 

Solor (J comfort): solace, discon- 
solate, console. 

Solus (alone): solitude, solely, iso- 
lated, sullen. 

Solvo (J loose, melt): dissolve, re- 
solve, irresolutely, resolution. 

Sono (J sound): sound, resounded. 

Sorbeo (J suck in): absorb. 

Species (form): specially, specialty. 

Specio (J see): expectation, spectator, 
spectacles, speculating, specimen, 
respective. 

Spero (J hope): 
perately, despair. 

Spiro (J breathe): spirit, respiratory, 
expiration. 

Splendeo (J shine): splendid, splen- 
dour. 


prosperous, des- 
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Spondeo (J promise): despondency, 
correspond, respond, responsible. 
Sterno (/ lay flat): prostrate, streets, 

stray. 

Sterto (J snore): stertorous. 

Stimulus (a goad): stimulate. 

Stinguo (J mark): instinct, extinc- 
tion, distinguish. 

Sto (J stand): circumstance, dis- 
tance, destitute, constantly, ob- 
stacle, instantly, presto, restore, 
destined,establishment, constables, 
estate, state. 

Stringo (J bind): string, strain, 
constraint, strictly, district, dis- 
tress. 

Struo (J build): construct, destruc- 
tion, destroyed. 

Studeo (J am eager): studied. 

Stupeo (J am amazed): stupor, stu- 
pidity. 

Sublimis (lofty): sublime. 

Sueo (J am wont): (con-suetudo), 
custom, accustomed, customer. 

Summus (the highest): summit. 

Sumo (/ take): presume, resumed, 
consumption. 

Surdus (deaf): absurd. 

Surgo (J rise): surge, resources, 
sources, 

Taedet (tt wearies): tedious. 

Talus (the ankle, heel): talons. 

Tango (/ touch): contact, attain, 
entirely, taste. 

Taxilus (a small cube): tassel. 

Tego (J cover): detect, protect. 

Temno (J cut, scorn): contemptu- 
ously, contempt. 

Tempus (time): tempest, temper, 
temples. 

Tendo (/ stretch): extend, intend, 
attend, superintend, ostentation, 
intention, pretension, intense. 

Teneo (/ hold): tenement, tenacity, 
incontinent, continually, enter- 
tainment, continuous, retinue. 

Tento (J assaw): attempt, tempta- 
tion. 

Terminus (a boundary): term, deter- 
mine, exterminate. 

Terra (the earth): territory. 
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Terreo (J frighten): terror, terrible, 
terrific. 

Testis (a witness): testify, protest, 
contest, testimony. 

Texo (J weave): tissue. 

Timeo (J fear): timorous, intimi- 
dated. 

Tingo (/ colowr): tinted. 

Tolero (J endure): tolerable, intoler- 
able. 

Tono (J thunder): astonishment. 

Torqueo (J twist): distort, torture, 
torment, tortoise. 

Torreo (/ burn): torrid, torrent. 

Traho (/ draw): tract, attract, train- 
ing, treatment, retreat, entreaties, 
trail. 

Tremo (J quake): tremulous, tre- 
mendous, tremble. 

Tres (three): tribe. 

Tribulum (a thrashing -machine) : 
tribulation. 

Trudo (/ thrust): intruder, intrusion. 

Tueor (J look at): untutored. 

Tumeo (J swell): tumult. 

Turba (a crowd): disturbance, 
troubles. 

Turris (a tower): turrets. 

Ungo (J smear): anoint, unctuous. 

Unus (one): university, united, uni- 
verse. 

Urgeo (J press): urge. 

Uro (I burn): combustible. 

Utor (J use): utensil, use, usual, 
peruse, abuses. 

Vaco (J am empty): vacant. 

Vado (J go): invade. 

Vagor (J wander): extravagance. 

Valeo (J am strong): valuable. 

Vallis (a valley): vale, valley. 

Vallum (a rampart): interval. 

Vanus (empty): vanity, vanishing, 
vain. 

Varius (striped): variance, variety. 

Vas (a dish): vessel. 

Vastus (empty): vastly. 

Vegeo (J rouse): vegetable. 

Veho (J carry): vehemently. 

Vello (J pull): convulsive. 

Velox (swift): velocity. 

Velum (a covering): veil, reveal. 
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Venio (J come): event, prevent, in- 
ventory, convenience, ventured. 

Ventus (the wind): ventilation. 

Vereor (/ fear): revere, reverence. 

Vergo (Z bend): diverge. 

Verto (I turn): convert, advertise- 
ment, vertically, diversity, adver- 
saries, conversational. 

Vestigium (a trace): investigate. 

Vestis (a dress): invest. 

Via (a way): undeviating, previous, 
convey, convoy, voyage. 

Vicis (a change): viceroy, vicar. 

Video (J see): evident, providence, 
prudence, visible, provisions, devise, 
advise, advice, views, surveying. 

Vigeo (J thrive): vigorous, vigilant, 
vigour, victim. 
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Villa (a farm): village, villainous. 

Villus (shaggy hair): velvet. 

Vinco (J conquer): convince, victory, 
conviction. 

Vir (a man): virtue, virtually. 

Vis (force): violence, violent. 

Vitium (a defect): vitiated. 

Vito (7 avoid): inevitable. 

Voco (J call): vocabulary, vouch, 
(vox, voice) voice, invited. 

Volo (/ wish): voluntary, benevolent, 
volunteer. 

Volvo (J roll): revolver, evolution. 

Voro (J devour): omnivorous, vora- 
cious, devour. 

Voveo (/ promise solemnly): votive, 
devoted, vow. 

Vulnus (a wound): vulnerable. 
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Agon (a contest): agony, antagonist. 

Allos (another): paralleled. 

Anemos (the wind): anemone. 

Angellé (J bring tidings): angel. 

Angkura (a hook): anchor. 

Arasséd (/ dash in pieces): cataract. 

Arché (rude): monarch. 

Asphodelos (ing’s-spear): asphodel, 
daffodils. 

Aster (a star): disaster. ” 

Atmos (vapour): atmosphere. 

Balld (/ throw): emblem, emblematic, 
hyperbolical. 

Basis (a pedestal): base. 

Bios (life): amphibious, biographer. 

Bry6 (/ am full of): embryo. 

Byrsa (a skin): purse. 

Byssos (bottom): abyss. 

Charactér (a stamp): character. 

Charis (grace): charity. 

Cheir (the hand): surgeon. 

Cholé (bile): choler, melancholy. 

Chrysos (gold): chrysalis. 

Daimin (evil spirit): demon, de- 
moniacal. 

Damadé (J subdue): adamant, dia- 


mond. 
Diploos (double): diplomatically. 


Dotos (given): anecdote. 

Doxa (an opinion): paradoxicai. 

Ebenos (ebony-tree): ebony. 

Eched (/ sound): echo. 

Elaund (J drive on): elastic. 

Emporion (a mart): emporium. 

Erémos (a desert): hermit. 

Ergon (a work): surgeon. 

Gigas (a giant): giant, 

Gramma (a writing): epigram. 

Haired (/ grasp): heresy. 

Harmos (a joining): harmony. 

Hedra (a seat): chair. 

Hémera (a day): ephemera. 

Héros (a demigod): hero. 

Hippos (a horse): hippopotamus. 

Histémi (J place): system. 

Histdria (learning or knowing): his- 
tory, story. 

Hodos (a way): method, exodus, 
period, methodically. 

Holos (the whole): catholic. 

Horos (a limit): horizon. 

Hymnos (a song): hymn. 

Idea (form): idea. 

Kaiéd (J burn): calm. 

Kam{inos (oven): chimney. 

Kanna (a@ reed): cannons. 
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Kannabis (hemp): canvas. 

Kara (the head): cheer, cheerful. 

Kathedra (a seat): cathedral. 

Kentron (a sharp point): centre. 

Klinéd (J slope): climates. 

Koimad (J put to sleep): cemetery. 

Kolaphos (a cuff): copse. 

K6ndéps (a gnat): canopy. 

Krinon (a lily): crinoid. 

Krisis (a deciding): crisis. 

Krités (a judge): critical. 

Krokodeilos (an alligator): croco- 
dile. 

Kybernaé (J steer): govern. 

Kylind6 (J roll): cylinder. 

Lamban6 (J take): syllable. 

Lamp6 (J shine): lamp, lantern. 

Laros (sweet): larder. 

Leipd (J leave): eclipse. 

Lepra (the leprosy): leprosies. 

Logos (a discourse): apology, illogi- 
cality. 

Lyra (a lyre): lyrical. 

Lysis (a loosening): paralysis, palsy, 


Mageia (magic): magician. 

Marmaros (stone): marble. 

Maza (a dump): mass, massive. 

Méchané (a device): machinery. 

Melan (black): melancholy. 

Mélon (an apple): melon. 

Melos (a song): melody. 

Metallon (a metal): metal. 

Metron (a measurc): metres. 

Mitra (a headband): mitre. .« 

Monos (alone): monarch, monosy]l- 
lable, monopolize, monks. 

Myrtos (the myrtle): myrtle. 

Mys (a mouse): myosotis. 

Mystés (one initiated): 
mystery. 

Nymphé (a bride): nymph. 

Odé (a song, poem): melody. 

Oikos (a house): economy, church, 

Organon (an implement): organs. 

Ous (the ear): myosotis. 

Palamé (the palm of the hand): palm. 

Pan (rural deity): pan-pipes, panic. 

Pathos (feeling): sympathetic. 

Paud (J cease): pause. 


mystical, 
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| Petros (a stone): petrifaction. 
Phaind (J bring to light): fancy, fan- 


tastic, phenomenon. 

Phémi (/ say): blame, prophets. 

Phos (/ight): phosphorus, phosphor- 
escent. 

Phraz6 (/ tell): paraphrase. 

Phrén (the mind): frenzy. 

Piptd (J fall): symptoms. 

Platys (wide): displace. 

Plessd (J strike): apoplexy. 

Poied (J make): posy, poetic. 

Polis (a city): metropolis, politics. 

Poros (a passage): emporium. 

Potamos (a river): hippopotamus. 

Prasso (/ do): practised. 

Pyth6in (a fabulous serpent): python. 

Rhed (/ flow): rhetorical. 

Rhodon (a rose): rose. 

Rhythmos (measured time): rhyme. 

Schéma (form, shape): scheme. 

Skandalon (a stumbling-block): scan- 
dal. 

Skelld (7 dry): skeleton. 

Sképtron (a staff’): sceptre. 

Skoped (J see): telescope, bishop. 

Speird (J sow): sperm. 

Sphaira (a ball): atmosphere. 

Stolé (equipment): stole. 

Stomachos (a mouth, the gullet): 
stomach. 

Strophé (a turning): catastrophe. 

Stupé (tow): stuff. 

Talanton (a thing weighed): talent. 

Tapés (a carpet): tapestry. 

Techné (art): pyrotechnist. 

Tele (at a distance): telescope, tele- 
graph. 

Theaomai (J view): theatre. 

Thésauros (a store): treasure. 

Thesis (a placing): themes. 

Tomos (a cutting): atom. 

Tonos (a tone): tones, tunes. 

Tropos (a turning): tropics. 

Tymbos (a mound): tomb, entombed. 

Typos (an emblem): typical. 

Tyrannos (@ usurper): tyranny. 

Zélos (great desire): zeal, jealousy. 

Z6né (a girdle): zone. 

Z5on (an animal): zoological. 


Q 


LESSONS IN COMPOSITION.? 


General Rules.—The object of Composition is to express thought 
simply, clearly, and correctly. 

To attain this object, it is necessary when writing a sentence 
(1) to use the right word, (2) to use the right form of the 
word, (3) to arrange the words in the right order. 


I. Use the right word. 
(i) The simplest word is often the best. 
ExamPues: Two ships left the port is better than 


Acceesmmemnmenemegn teri 


Two navigable vessels departed from the port. 


He rose to his feet again is better than 
He resumed an erect posture. 








But only use the simplest word if it fully expresses your meaning, 


EXAMPLE: The two ubiquitous young Crachits went to fetch the goose 
(p. 69) is better than any simpler form, because the one word ubsquitous 
expresses neatly what would otherwise have to be expressed by a clause, 
lengthening the sentence; eg. The two young Cratchits, who seemed to be 
everywhere at once, went to fetch the goose. ee 


(ii) Avoid the use of slang, or vulgar words. 


Do not write awfully good when you mean very good ; or tanner when 
you mean & sixpenny-piece; or ain't for are not or am not; or like for as, 
e.g. I write like he does should be J write as he does; or lay for lie, e.g. I 


laid: down on the bed should be J lay down, &c. 


(iii) Avoid the use of fine words, and of words which say more 
than you mean. 


Do not write sacred edifice for church, or succulent bivalve for oyster. Do 
not write marvellous when you mean only uncommon. | 


(iv) Distinguish between words which are somewhat alike in 
meaning. 


1This section is intended chiefly to suggest material and method for the teacher's 
oral lessons. Acquaintance with a few of the most common terms of grammar is 
presupposed. 
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Exampiis: A large man and a great man are very different. We say 


a tall man, but a high tower, We consent to a course proposed, but comply 
with a request. 


(v) Do not, in the same sentence or paragraph, repeat the same 
word unnecessarily. Especially avoid the too frequent repetition 
of the conjunction and, and of pronouns. But do not hesitate to 
repeat a word if your meaning is made clearer thereby. 


(vi) Never use and which or and who unless which or who has 
already been used, and even in that case do not repeat the which or 
‘who unnecessarily, 


Exampues: J have heard of people who did those things, and 4 yet did not 
Jind tt easy to get on. 

A winter neighbour of mine, in whom I am interested, and, 

who lends me his support, is a little red owl. —_ 


ne 





EXERCISES. 


1. Substitute! simpler words for the words in italics.—I perceived a large 
spider in one corner of my room. Soon, then, a terrible encounter ensued. 
Noola passed into my tent to announce a catastrophe. The humbling per- 
formances I went through became intolerable. The dresses of each order 
increased in elaborate gorgeousness. Peter rejoiced to find himself so 
gallantly attired. 

2. Bob’s voice was tremulous when he told them this. Master Peter 
mashed the potatoes with incredible vigour. He was one of five men who 
enterprised and compassed an exploit of as high resolution and difficult 
performance as can be paralleled in history. The dimness of the light her 
candle emztted made her turn to it with alarm; but there was no danger of 
its sudden extinction. 


ll. Use the right form of the word. 


(i) Nouns and Pronouns in the plural number, and compound 
subjects such as two singular Nouns (meaning ‘distinct t ings) 
connected by and, must be followed by Verbs in the plural. 


EXAMPLES: Zhe two men eats their dinner; They was il; Was you there? 


are all wrong, and should be 
The two men eat their dinner; They were ull; Were you there? 
(a) A word like crowd, which means a number of persons, may have 


either a singular verb or a plural verb, according as the persons are con- 
sidered as individuals, or as forming one body. 


EXAMPLES: The crowd is rushing after them is right, the speaker 
evidently meaning that the people are rushing like one man; but the 


1The teacher should discuss viva voce with the pupils any slight difference in sense 
occasioned by the substitution, 
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crowd are discontented is also right, the meaning being that the various 
persons forming the crowd are discontented. 


(b) The verb must agree with the noun or pronoun to which it actually 
belongs, and not to the one that happens to be nearest to it. 


ExaMpues: Day with its business and cares was done. The last cf 
the wagons is turning the corner. 





(c) Remember that each, either, none (=no one) take the verb in the 
singular. 

(ii) Take care that pronouns are in the right case after the 
verb to be, and after prepositions. 


Write Jt zs she, not It is her; You are taller than J, not You are taller 
than me (because you understand than I am); Between you and me, not 
Between you and J (because prepositions are followed by the objective 
case). 





(iii) Distinguish the past tense from the passive participle of 
verbs. 


Write I have begun, not I have began; and J began, not J begun. Write 











(iv) Remember that the Relative Pronoun agrees with its ante- 
cedent in number, gender, and person, but not necessarily in case. 


Examples: He is the man (nom.) whom (obj.) we knew (not which we 
knew). _— 
We found a boy (obj.) who (nom.) pleased us (not which 
pleased us). ones 
The movements which (not who) produce (not produces) sound 
are rapid. 


(v) Use the subjunctive mood of the verb to be where the con- 
dition expressed is an impossible one, or one which you do not 
believe will be realized. 


Exampues: It seemed as if there were gold on the floor (there was not). 
If the golden-crested wren were a nightingale (the condition 
is clearly impossible), 


EXERCISES. 


1. Correct the errors in the following sentences:—He shook hands with 
the boy who he had fought. Tom writes exactly like Jack does. Neither 
of those boys are ready to play. Nelson bade every man to do their duty. 
He saw that one of his legs were broken. I asked whom did it; she told 
me it was him. I do not understand why James is liked so much more 
than me, Uncle has sent a.basket of apples for you and I. He has laid 
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all day on the sofa, It will lay heavy on your chest. They have lain down | 
the load long ago. 

2. His knowledge of French and German are very small. Lucy as well 
as Nell are going to school. The success or failure of the match depend on 
one boy. Nothing but mistakes have been found in his exercise. It is of 
no use your saying as you are ill. A soldier cried out, Here is the fellow 
what knows. The river has overflown its banks. Hitting out blindly, the 
ball missed Tom’s bat, and which lost the game. If the weather is fine, 
which I hope it will be, you and me will go. If I was you, I would not 
sing not for nothing. It will not rain, I don’t think. He hasn’t been 
gone not ten minutes. % 


lll. Arrange the words in the right order. 


(i) The usual order is: Subject, with its qualifying words; 
Predicate, with its qualifying words; Object, with its qualifying 
words, 


EXAMPLES: Cochrane’s progress (subj.) was rapid (pred.). 


The very next year (subj.) saw (pred.) the end of the gallant 
little Speedy (obj. and qual. phrase). 


(ii) Qualifying words should be placed as near as possible to 
the words they qualify. Adjectives usually precede the noun; 
adjective phrases and clauses come after it. Adverbs usually come 
after intransitive verbs; they often precede a transitive verb, or 
come after the object. 


EXamMpes : She (subj.) had risen (pred.) before day (qual. phrase). 
The footprints (subj.) of the marines (qual. phrase) stil (adv. 
to remained) remained (intrans, verb) in the dust (qual. 

phrase to verb) on the bridge (qual. phrase to dus¢). 


_ (ii) Qualifying words, phrases, and clauses frequently stand first 
in the sentence. | 


ExampPLes: By this time they had obtained another light. 


Without my bonnet, my hair hanging down my back, my face 
half dried, and the towel with which I was drying it sirm 
grasped in my hand, I dashed out. 


i) 


EXERCISES. 


1. Copy out the following sentences, arranging the words in their usual 
order :—Nought man could do, have I left undone. Into Orbetello Bay 
came the Menelaus gliding like a ghost. With a volley from her broadside 
the citadel she woke. For four successive winters now have I observed 
him. Straight trees in every place their thick tops interlace. No sharer 
of my secret I allow. 

2. After accustoming my eye to the faint light of the cavity for a few 
moments I could make out the owl at the bottom. Then like a pickpocket 
detected into another creature he was suddenly transfgrmed. After a week 
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I gave him his freedom of captivity. I pass his castle on my way every 
night to the post-office. Anne saw that through the chink light strayed 
below the door. He glided back to the other part of the tree partly hidden 
by the leaves. 


Structure of Sentences.—A piece of composition that consisted 
solely of single simple sentences would form very unpleasing 
reading. To secure ease, brevity, and clearness, and to show the 
connection between the separate statements, several staternents are 
often united in one sentence. 


(i) Two or more simple statements that have some connection 
in meaning may be joined by means of conjunctions. 


EXaMPLe: We shall come. We shall see you again. 
ee 


We shall come and see you again. 


(ii) Several statements may be combined into one sentence by 
means of conjunctions and relative pronouns.. Sometimes the place 
of a statement may be taken by a phrase, or even by a word. 


EXAMPLE: She pointed to a few scrubby bushes overhanging a little stream, 
which passed under the road near this point. 


Here four statements are combined: (1) She pointed to a few bushes; 
(2) these bushes were scrubby; (3) they overhung a little stream; (4) the 
stream passed under the road, &c. The chief statement is (1); the other 
three are turned respectively into an adjective, a participial phrase, and a 
clause, Statements (2) and (8) describe the bushes mentioned in (1), (4) 
describes the stream mentioned in (3). 


(iii) For the combined statements, use the shortest form if that is 
simple and clear. 

EXAMPLE: Dear is the remembrance of the ivied church. WHere are 
two statements: (1) The church was covered with ivy; (2) the remem- 
brance of that church is dear. These might have been combined into (a) 
Dear is the remembrance of the church which was covered with ivy (clause), 


or (6)... church covered with ivy (phrase); but (c) ... tied church is 
just as simple and clear, and is to be preferred. 





EXERCISES. 


A. Combine the following statements into single sentences by means of con- 
junctions :—1. Amidst mumblings the gang descended the pair of ladders, 
Amidst growls the gang descended the pair of ladders. 2. This intention 
they did not appear to suspect. Their not suspecting this intention gave 
him an opportunity of sliding down the rope. Their not suspecting this 
intention gave him an opportunity of entering the back-door of the mill. 
8. They stepped out upon the loft. At that moment the loft was empty. 
4. Boh would be discovered in the house. ‘The daylight came. 5. They 
had gone about two hpndred yards. Matilda betrayed signs of exhaustion. 
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B. Combine into single sentences:—1. Bob moved. Bob did not rouse 
himself. Bob had been borne into the house. Sometime after Bob roused 
himself. 2, Sometimes an angler leans his rod against a tree. With his 
rod so placed the angler reads in a pleasant book. The angler reading 
soon forgets his pride of fishery. 3. These fishes live at depths so profound. 
‘These fishes are not entirely destitute of light. 4. Nature has provided it 
with an apparatus. The apparatus is admirably adapted for luring those 
victims to their fate. 5, 1 advanced for two hours. During that time I 
did not look behind me. 

C. Put shorter forms for the forms in italics :—1. The space which lay 
between was soon traversed. 2. I found myself drawing near to a Bedouin 
Arab, who was mounted on a camel, and who was attended by another 
Bedouin, who was himself walking. 3. I climbed again on to the back of my 
dromedary, and I sped away as fast as I possibly could towards the east. 
4. I made up my mind (use pres. part.) that I would not do so (use phrase), 
and I continued to push forward. 5. I managed in some way or other to 
vuake known to these fellows that tt was my fixed determination to proceed 
without any further delay to Suez. 6. An Arab lad who belonged to the 
party (use part.), and who had lagged a little way in the rear, was robbed. 


Inversion.—The usual order of words in a sentence is frequently 
changed, the predicate being placed before the subject, or other 
parts being put in unusual positions. This is called inversion. 


(i) Inversion is the rule in questions. 

EXAMPLE: “ What occupation do you there pursue?” 

(ii) Inversion is also sometimes employed with phrases like suzd J, 
erted she, when these follow or interrupt a quotation. 

EXAMPLE: “God”, said I, “be my help and stay secure”. 

(iii) Inversion is employed to secure emphasis; that is, to give 
special importance to a particular part of a statement. 

ExampPLe: So ended this great siege. 





Here the qualifying word to the predicate is specially emphatic, but both 
the predicate and the subject are made emphatic by their unusual position. 


(iv) Inversion is employed to bring near to one another words 
which are connected, and also words the writer wishes to contrast or 
oppose. 


(v) In poetry, inversion is employed also for the sake of rhythm 
and rhyme. 


EXaMPLe: Long as at tales of anguish swells 
The heart, and lids grow wet, 
And at the sound of Christmas bells 
We pardon and forget. 
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Note that Zong is made emphatic by its position; but that the sentence 
is inverted also for the sake of the rhythm, and in the third and fourth 
lines the inversion is used to let bells come to the end of the line and so 
rhyme with swells. 


EXERCISES. 


Arrange in the order of prose the inverted sentences in—1. “The Retired 
Cat”, pp. 178-175. 2. “Is Life Worth Living?” stanzas 1 and 2, pp. 
51-53. 3. “The Loss of the Zurydice’’, last two stanzas. 


Punctuation.—To make the meaning of a piece of writing quite 
clear, various signs called points are used; and, by means of these, the 
passage is said to be punctuated. 


(i) The comma (,) is the point most frequently used. It is used 


(a) To mark off any phrase or clause that is to be considered a 
distinct part, and before and after an adverb thrown in between the 
subject and the predicate, as: 

(1) The second or third day after, Grenville died of his wounds. 
(2) After the election, however, he made an announcement. 


(b) Between sentences connected by conjunctions when the con- 
nection is close, as: 


He chose the latter, and steered into the Spanish armament. 


(c) After nouns, verbs, and adjectives when and, &c., is omitted, as: 


One would hardly have marvelled had thetr stupor subsided into 
paralysis, apoplexy, or death. 
Yet by riband, scarf, or feather, you can track them one by one. 


(ii) The semz-colon (;) is used 


(a2) Between sentences which, though connected, are long or 
complex, or when the connection is not close, as: 


Her window looked tnto the court before the houses and she leaned 
upon its sill listening intently. 


(b) Between different members of a series of statements, as: 


The political squabbles of his stormy days had passed away; his own 
Faults of temper were forgotten; men only remembered that he had done 
splendid and honourable work for his own as well as for other countries. 


(iii) The colon (?) is used between two sentences which, though 
somewhat connected in meaning, are not joined by a conjunction ; 
also before an enumeration after a general statement, and before a 
quotation, as: 
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The insect I am describing lived three years’: every year it changed 
ats skin. 

One might say of him what Dr. Johnson said of Goldsmith: “ Let 
not his frailties be remembered: he was a very great man”. 


(iv) The full stop (.) is put at the end of a complete sentence. 


(v) The mark of interrogation (?) is used after a question, and 
the mark of exclamation (1) after an interjection, or a sentence 
expressing surprise, wonder, or admiration, as: 


Iam too late! Can we save him? 


EXERCISES. 


A. Insert commas in the following sentences :—1. Next year a new election 
being necessary he again presented himself to the electors of Honiton. 
2. She hastily turned extinguished the candle and listened again. 3. Anne 
descended in the dark clambered up the ladder and saw that a light strayed 
through a chink below the door, 4. The worst of it was that I had no 
provision of water with me and already I was beginning to feel thirsty. 
5. It was distant the sea but I felt my own strength and I had heard of 
the strength of dromedaries. 

B. Insert semi-colons in the following sentences :—1. You ride the drome- 
dary in the same fashion you are perched rather than seated on a bunch of 
carpets or quilts upon the summit of the hump. 2. My dromedary had 
utterly vanished I looked round me and saw the glimmer of a light in the 
fort. 3. One of the gates was beaten in one of the bastions was laid in 
ruins but the breaches made by day were repaired by night. 4. The Irish 
guns continued to roar all night and all night the bells of the rescued city 
made answer to the Irish guns with a peal of joyous defiance. 5. Admiral 
in itself is one of the most satisfactory of distinctions it has a noble sound 
and a very proud history and Columbus thought so highly of it that he 
enjoined his heirs to sign themselves by that title. 

C. Punctuate the following sentence .—I took nine of these sticks and 
fixing them firmly in the ground in a quadrangular figure two feet and a 
half square I took four other sticks and tied them parallel at each corner 
about two feet from the ground then I fastened my handkerchief to the 
nine sticks that stood erect and extended it on all sides till it was tight as 
the top of a drum and the four parallel sticks rising about five inches 
higher than the handkerchief served as ledges on each side. 

D. Punctuate the following passage:—Her fearful curiosity was every 
moment growing greater and seizing with trembling hands the hasp of the 
lock she resolved at all hazards to satisfy herself at least as to its contents 
with difficulty for something seemed to resist her efforts she raised the lid 
a few inches but at this moment a sudden knocking at the door of the 
room made her starting quit her hold and the lid closed with alarming’ 
violence this ill-timed intruder was Miss Tilney’s maid sent by her mistress 
to be of use to Miss Morland and though Catherine immediately dismissed 
her it recalled her to the sense of what she ought to be doing and forced 
her in spite of her anxious desire to penetrate this mystery to proceed in 
her dressing without further delay. 
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Direct and Reported Speech.—In giving an account of con- 
versations or speeches, one of the two following methods may be 
used :— 


(i) The very words of the speaker may be given: as, “J can 
hold mine”, replied a young fellow. 


This is called direct speech, and the words of the speaker are placed 
between inverted commas ‘* ”’ called quotation marks. Note that every 
quotation, if it forms a complete sentence, must begin with a capital letter. 


(ii) The substance of what was said may be given: as, 4 young 
fellow replied that he could hold his own. 


This is known as indirect speech, or reported speech. 


In the reported speech, what was said is usually preceded by 
that expressed or understood. And, in addition, the persons of the 
pronouns and the tenses, &c., of the verbs are changed ; as, ‘J wish 


we had one more man”, remarked the Head-of-the-nine (direct). The 
Head-of-the-nine remarked that he wished they had one more man 
(reported). 


Note that the imperative mood of the direct speech can be rendered 
only by means of some form like must or should, or by an infinitive in 
the reported speech; as, “ Don’t scowl,” said Grace, “it will spoil your fore- 
head” (direct). Grace said that she should not scowl for it would spoil 
her forehead (reported), or Grace told her not to scowl because it would 
spoil her forehead, 


EXERCISES, 


A. Turn the following into reported speech :—1. “Whose line’s that?” 
said Old Duty. 2. “I don’t allow fishing, ycung man”’, said the first lieu- 
tenant. 3, ‘“That’s as good as two dozen to-morrow morning at muster”’, 
thought Jack. 4. “Oh! we’ll manage somehow”, said his second in com- 
mand. 5. “We will carry it by turns then,” said Gerard, “for ‘tis a heavy 
load.” 6. “Keep aloof,” cried Denys, “or you are a dead man.” 


B. Turn the following .into the direct speech:—1. They cried out that he 
was a mighty spirit, and could bring down fire from the sun. 2. The girl 
replied to her mother that they had had a deal of work to finish up the 
night before, and had had to stay and clear it away that morning. 3. Oh, 
a wonderful pudding! Bob Cratchit said that he regarded it as the greatest 
success achieved by Mrs. Cratchit since their marriage. 4. The master said 
that the fellow was likely to give them a long drag. 5. The people are in 
the habit of asking us if we attempt to raise any corn. 


Paraphrasing.—The same thought may be expressed in several 
ways. Thus, “Nought man could do, have I left undone” (p, 128), 
means exactly the same as, “I did everything a man could do”, or 
“No man could have done more than I did”. 
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(i) To paraphrase a sentence is to express the thought in it in 
a different way. 

Thus, if for the sentence, “The church spires flamed, such flags they 
had”, be written “ The many brightly coloured flags on the steeples 
made them seem on fire”, the sentence is said to be paraphrased. 


Remember that to paraphrase a sentence is to express fully the thought 
contained in it and nothing more. ‘The paraphrase must be really the 
equivalent of the sentence, and must on no account be expanded into an 
explanation of its meaning. Notice also that the smallest part that can be 
paraphrased is a complete sentence, To substitute here and there one word 
or phrase for another word or phrase is not paraphrasing. 


(ii) In paraphrasing a sentence we may (1) change the words or 
phrases, (2) change the order of the words or phrases, (3) or, 
put one figure for another, or a plain statement for a figurative 
one, or a figure for a plain statement. 

Thus, we might paraphrase, “ And you see my harvest, what I reap 
this very day, now a year is run” (p. 128), by “And now, only one short 
year afterwards, this is the reward of my labours”. 


Here all the changes mentioned in (ii) are exemplified. 


(ili) Passages set for paraphrasing must be paraphrased as a 
whole; in no other way can the general style and effect of the 
passage be reproduced. 

Take, for example, “The Patriot” (pp. 128, 129). There are a 
number of sentences; but the poem itself clearly consists of four 
parts. There are descriptions of two contrasted scenes, the descrip- 
tions being separated by a narrative that helps to heighten the 
contrast; and the poem concludes with the hero’s declaration of 
his faith. 

For paraphrasing we might put these out in more detail. 


(1) Bxtrance.—Excited crowds in streets and on roofs strewing flowers— 
Flags flying, bells ringing, people shouting till the walls seemed to rock 
and a mist to rise before the eyes—-People thinking nothing good enough 
for him. 

(2) Work.—He did everything he could for the good of others, and sought 
nothing for himself. 

(8) Hait—With hands bound till the wrists bled, pelted with stones, 
with bleeding brow, gazed at from the windows only by the sick, while the 
crowd was gathered at the shambles’ gate to gloat over his degradation, or 
at the scaffold to rejoice in his death. 


(4) Fatth.—There is justice, and as men have not granted it God will 


Paraphrase.—Just a year ago to-day the people showered roses and 
myrtle on my path} crowds thronged the housetops till they seemed to 
sway, and the spires of the churches were ablaze with flags. 

A sudden jangle of bella broke upon the air, and the old walls swayed 
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with the cheering crowds. Had I told my good friends that empty applause 
offended me, and asked them for the sun out of heaven, they would have 
promised me that, or even more. 

Observe: forgetful of self, 1 strove to secure the most priceless benefits 
for them; for them I did all that a man could do; and this is the result, -— 
this is what my year’s toil has won. 

To-day, the housetops are vacant; at the windows only a few helpless 
folk sit to watch me pass; for all declare that the best of the sight will be 
at the Shambles’ gate; though it may be better still, I fancy, at the foot of 
the scaffold itself. 

Thither I go through the rain, with my hands bound behind me, so 
tightly that my wrists are cut by the rope; my brow, surely, bleeds, for 
whoever pleases, stones me for my ill-deeds during the year. 

How different my entry and my departure! Had I died, as men have died, 
in the moment of my glory, God might have said that men had paid me, 
but what of my debt to Him? Now, I look to God alone for my reward, 
and with Him I am safer. 


(iv) Carefully note the following instructions : — 


(1) Read over any passage you are asked to paraphrase till you 
get hold of its meaning. 


To do this you must know the thoughts expressed in it, and understand 
their relations to each other. 
_ Further, you must note the character of the passage, whether it is digni- 
fied or humorous, &c. 


(2) Then, closing the book, express the thoughts in your own 
words, taking care to maintain the general character of the passage. 


(3) Finally, compare your version with the original; note the 
defects and supply them. 


Précis.—It is often necessary for reference, or as an aid to 
memory, to make a précis or summary of a letter or narrative or 
description. The names abstract, divest, resumé, and epitome are 
also often used for a summary. 

(i) To write a précis or summary of a passage is to express ina 
few sentences its main drift or meaning. 

(ii) The précis or summary of a passage is always shorter, usually 
very much shorter, than the passage summarized. The methods used 
are: 

(1) Wherever possible a shorter form is used for a longer, e.g. a word for 
a phrase or clause, or even for a sentence. | 

(2) Wherever it can be done sentences are combined. 

(3) The unimportant or less important details are dropped. The extent 
to which this last device is used will depend upon the purpose in making 
the précis. 
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(iii) A précis is made by selecting and recording only the impor- 
tant or essential facts. 


The most important parts of a sentence are the subject and the predicate, 
including the object. The qualifying words are relatively of much less 
importance, and may therefore be omitted in the abstract or summary. 
This is only a general rule, and cannot always be acted on. The difference 
between a good and bad summary lies in the intelligence displayed in 
selecting what should be included. 

When they have been stripped of their qualifying words, a close connec- 
tion will be seen to exist among the sentences making up a paragraph. A 
true paragraph, like a true sentence, should have only one main idea, 
and the close connection which must therefore hold among the sentences 
composing the paragraph enables the writer of the summary to combine 
most, if not all, of them into a single sentence. 


Take, for example, the first paragraph of “Through the Nile 
Rapids » (p. 33). There are three sentences in the paragraph. 


Sentence 1 informs us that “ Special boats are needed for voyages throuyh 
the Nile Rapids”. Where or how the boats are made is a mere unimportant 
detail. 

Sentence 2 informs us that “ Zen per cent of the boats are smashed, but a 
much smaller percentage of men are drowned”. The escape of the men is 
the important thing, the manner a mere detail. 

Sentence 3 tells us that “Aven when dashed against rocks the men usually 
escape”. The escape.in such circumstances almost implies the manner; 
but the whole sentence is intended to show how well the men swim. 


Let us collect these: 


(1) Special boats are needed for voyages through the Nile Rapids. (2) 
Ten per cent of these are smashed on the voyage, but only a very sniall 
percentage of the men are drowned. (3) Even when dashed against the 
rocks they usually escape, being excellent swimmers. 

This forms in reality a loose summary of the paragraph. 


We might combine these: 


Though ten per cent of the specially constructed boats are dashed to pieces 
an descendiny the Nile Rapids, comparatively few of the men, who are mostly 
splendid swimmers, are drowned. Or, more briefly: 

Though ten per cent of the boats are lost im the voyage down the Nile Rapids, 
Jew of the men are drowned, they swim so well. Or, still more briefly:  ~ 

In the voyage down ten per cent of the boats are lost, though few of the men 
are drowned. 


(iv) A good summary can be made only after the meaning of ne 
passage has been thoroughly mastered. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 


1, Write a précis of the account on pages 14, 15, and 16 of how 
the first lieutenant rewarded Jervis for saving his life. 

2. Make a summary of the story told in “ A Ballad of the Bold 
Menelaus”, page 36. 

3. Paraphrase the last two verses of “A Ballad of the Bold Mene- 
laus”, 

4. Tell in your own words any story you remember of a struggle 
with and escape from a wild beast. (See ‘Adventure with a Bear”, 
Part IT.) 

5. Write a short account of the fight between the Surveillante and 
the Quebec, page 64. 

6. Paraphrase the last three verses of “The Skaters”, page 97. 

7. Give in your own words an account of what happened to Mrs. 
Carlyle at Lichfield. (See page 117.) 

8. Tell the story of any other gallant capture of an enemy’s ship 
you have read or heard about. (See “Lord Dundonald”, pages 119 
and 120.) 
~ 9, Describe the tricks of any animal, whether a wild animal or a 
pet, that you yourself have observed. 

10. Describe a “ procession” you yourself have seen. (See pages 
168 and 169.) 

11. What do you consider the most interesting story regarding a 
domestic animal—dog or cat—you have ever heard } (See “The 
Retired Cat”, page 174.) 

12. Which of the admirals mentioned in “English Admirals”, 
Part I, is your favourite, and why? 

13. Who is your favourite hero? Describe what you consider his 
grandest deed. 

14, Paraphrase “Sohrab and Rustum”, Part II., from “ He spoke”, 
page 195, “to this delightful world”, page 196. 

15. Tell: the story of any other brave defence of a position by a 
handful of British troops you have read or heard about. | 

16. Which of the lessons in this book do you like best, and why? 


A BRIEF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


THE SENTENCE. 


1. A sentence consists of a number of words which, 
taken together, make complete sense: 
(a) Ayrle dug a reservoir in his garden. 
(0) Muny pleasant anecdotes are told of the Man of Ross. 


2. Every sentence consists of two parts, the sUBJECT PART and 
the PREDICATE PART: 


ExamPLe: Ayrle had a passion for building. . 
Had a passion for building is the part that makes the statement, 
and is therefore called the PREDICATE PART of the sentence. 


The PREDICATE PART when read by itself requires, to make sense, an 
auswer to the question formed by putting who or what before it. 


The statement is made about Ayrle, which is therefore called the 
SUBJECT PART of the sentence. 
Thus the SUBJECT PART is the answer to the question asked by putting 


who or what before the PREDICATE PART; as, Who had a passion for build- 
ing? Answer, Ayrle. 


3. The sunsecT PART may be broken up, and so also may the 
PREDICATE PART: 


Exampe: (a) The laborious spider faarly killed his antagonist. 


Here the supsect part, The laborious spider, is made up of the 
name sep which in analysis is called the subject, and of the words 
the and laborious, which qualify spider. 

The SUBJECT PART therefore consists of (1) subject and (2) qualifying 
words. 


4, The PREDICATE PART is made up of fvlled, which is called in 
analysis the predicate, the name antagonist, which is called’ the 
object, and the qualifying word Aus. 

The PREDICATE PART in this sentence consists of (1) predicate, (2) 


qualifying word; (3) object, (4) qualifying word. 
255 
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Exampe: (b) The British consul will give you some money. 


Here the suBsEcT PART consists of consul, the subject, and the 
British, qualifying words to the subject. 


The PREDICATE PART consists of will give, the predicate; soney, 
the direct object; some, qualifying word to object; you, for to 
you, the indirect object. 


5. While every sentence must have a subject, only certain sen- 
tences have an object. 
ExamPue: (a) Jn three days the web was completed. 
(6) A large blue fly fell into the snare. 


There is no object in either of these sentences. 


Exampue: (c) Children in the woodlands adorn their little laps 
with lady-smock and violet. 
Here laps is the object. 


In the woodlands qualifies children, and with lady-smock and violet quali- 
ties adorn. Groups of words like with lady-smock and violet and in the 
woodlands are called phrases. 





6. A phrase is a group of words without a subject or 
predicate, and forming a separate part of a sentence. 


7. A clause is a distinct part of a sentence, having a 
subject and predicate of its own, but not making complete 
sense. ; 

(a) Who builds a church to God (gubj.) will never mark the marble with 
his name. = 

(b) He who drives tt (qualifying words to subject) carries a daisy in 
his coat. 

(c) Hast thou seen lilac ringlets which the breeze loosens? (qualifying 
words to obj.). 

(d) He was what you call a great stickler for duty (part of pred. ). 


(e) He'll begin his tune when all is green (qualifying words to pred.). 


The QUALIFYING WORDS to the subject or object are words or phrases 
or clauses that answer one of the following questions with regard to the 
subject or object: What sort? How many? How much? Which? e.g. There 
was the old house, and about twenty pounds a year. Old answers ‘‘ What 
sort of house?” the answers ‘‘ Which house?” and twenty ‘‘ How many 
pounds?” 


The QUALIFYING WORDS to the predicate usually state with regard to it 
some circumstance of time, place, manner, or cause. In other words, 
they answer the questions asked with respect to the. predicate by the 
interrogatives, When? Where? How? Why? 
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8. When a sentence has only one subject and one predi- 
eate it is called a Simple Sentence: | 
(a) Out of yonder waggon pleasant hay-scents float. 
(b) Such was the picture presented at No. 13 Churen Street in a 
country town some years ago. 
ScuEeME or ANaALysis.—Simple Sentence. 


ExamMpLe: The sudden shock to the branch shook Gerard forward 
on his stomach with his face upon one of the bears straining paws. 


lst scheme— 


SHOCK ie incessieraecccniisncssotedies subject. 
the sudden...........ceceeeeeeeee qualifying words to subject. 
to the branch................00068 qualifying phrase to subject. 
BOOK ii variccsuneradsewsdeweseausens predicate. 
(SOrard 5s sissies eae Os object. 
qualifying word to predicate 
aed iteetiacteatats ania (place). P 
a Ee ee Geen One ( qualifying phrases to predicate 
(manner). 


the bear’s straining paws 


2nd scheme— 





Qualifying ualifyin 
Subject. | Qualifying) predicate. | Qualifying Words. | Object. | Qualifying 








~ shock the “shook | forward (place) | Gerard 


sudden on his stom- 

to the ach with his 

branch face upon one 
of the bear's 
straining paws 
(manner). 


EXERCISEs.! 


Analyse.—1. John Kyrle was born in 1637 in the little Hereford- 
shire town of Ross. 2. No labourer would have played such a trick 
on a bad-tempered man. 3. His whole income, beyond the expenses 
of his simple living, was devoted to good works. 4. Of debts and 
taxes, wife and children, clear, this man possessed five hundred 
pounds a year. 5. There being so few men on deck, there was not 


1 It is, of course, not intended that all these Exercises should form work for a single 
lesson or task. . | 
(M 462) R 
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much of a bustle. 6. I perceived, about four years ago, a large 
spider in one corner of my room, making its web. 7. Upon this I 
perceived the victor using every art to draw the enemy from his 
stronghold. 8. Lightly o’er the hedge so green blows the plough- 
boy’s bonnet. 9. Presently the girls were seated close to Aunt 
Polly’s rocking-chair. 


9. When a sentence has one or more clauses in it, it is 
ealled a Complex Sentence. 


Examp.e: (a) He does not know who you are. 


Here who you are is a clause which is the object, ie. what he does not 
know. 


ExampLeE: (6) This title has been given them by the boys of Clapham, 
whose toes they bite when they fish in the pond. 


Here there are two clauses: (1) whose toes they bite, which is a quali- 
fying clause to boys; and (2) when they fish in the pond, which tells the 
tume when they bite the boys’ toes. 


ScuzmMsE or ANnaLysis.—Complex Sentence. 


EXxaMpPLe: The men who compose their crews are lying on sandy 
places. between the black rocks, where they have spent the night. 


lst scheme. 


INCH fivigeverseiee ss subject. 
CNE® ses sccaiones se SAeyovemeuss qualifying word to subject. 
who compose their crews...qualifying clause to subject. 
WHO cseicsaceess subject. 
compose ......... predicate, 
CYOWS ....eeeeees, object. 


their...............gualifying word. 


BVO LYING ssossicancasesdesaudene's predicate. 
on sandy places ............... qualifying Seed ve ppaete ( ‘aceite 

. qualifying phrase and clause to places” 
between the black rocks, in previous phrase. me 
where they have spent the : 


night. 

_ where ............ connective. 
they...............subject. 
have spent...... predicate. 
night..........0...0bject. 


the ......000....gualifying word, 


2nd scheme. 


Sentence 
or clause. 


1. The men who 


compose theur 
crews are ly- 
ing on sandy 
places be- 
tween the 
black rocks, 
where they have 


spent the night. 


2. Who 
pose 
crews. 


com- 
their 


3. Where they 
have spentthe 
night. 
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Kind and 
relation. 


an 
qualifying 
words. 


Predicate | 


an 
qualifying 
words. 
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Object 
and 
qualifying 
words. 


aera ERNE | tenteennmeevemtiuere | etntrimncinmniannnncremmeemyeemanients | werwutnneentintinneitereitnnenttmammmer, | ~tinttndamereaiinatseetenieanmyetSte matt 


Complex 
sentence. 


Qualify- 
ing 
clause to 
men 
Qualify- 
ing 
clause to 
places 





The men 
who 
compose 
their 
crews 


who 


they 


EXERCISES. 


are lying 
(pred.) on 
sandy 
places be- 
tween the 
black 
rocks, 
where 
they have 
spent the 
night 
( place). 
compose 


their 
crews, 


have  |the night. 


spent 


Analyse.—1. The men, who were freshly anointed yesterday, are 


naked to the loins. 


2. We have killed one of God’s creatures that 


was all alone in the world. 3. He is dead already who does not 


feel life is worth living still. 


4, A few yards off is a village, where 


a fire was clearly lit. 5. The hamlet opposite our camp, which had 
laddened us the night before with its twinkling fires, was already 


like a log all night. 


a light. 


ago, he ordered Captain Farmer to chase the foreign foe. 


10. When two or more sentences are | 


they form a Compound Sentence. 
Exampie: J have brought the beer, but I have upset the tadpoles. 


Here there are two 
_ fore each a sentence: 


eserted. 6. He rises suddenly from the ground where he has lain 
7. I often wondered how the natives produced 
When George the Third was reigning a hundred years 


joined together, 


portions, each making complete sense, and there-— 
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(a) I have brought the beer, but 
(0) 1 have upset the tadpoles. 


The but shows that the second portion does not stand alone, but has 
a connection with the previous sentence; of that sentence, however, it 
forms no part, and is therefore distinguished from a clause. 


11. There are four ways in which the sentences forming a com- 
pound sentence may be joined to each other: 


(a) Two independent sentences may be joined so as to show that 
the statement in the second is to be added to the statement in the 
first, in which case the sentences may be said to be joined copula- 
tively; as: 

Bautk’d are the courts, and contest 18 no more. 


Here the statement contest 7s no more is to be taken as an additioral 
statement equally true with the first, baulk’d are the courts, and closely 
connected with it. 


(6) The statements may be put as alternatives, that is, so that 
only one of the two is to be taken for true necessarily. In this case 
they may be said to be joined disjunctively; as, The bear evther 
heard him, or found by scent she was wrong. 


Here the statement, the bear found by scent she was wrong, is given as’ 
certainly true if the first statement, The bear heard him, is false. 


(c) The statement in the second may be represented as opposed to, 
or in contrast with, the statement in the first, in which case they 
may be said to be joined adversatively; as: 


And both were simple seamen, but both could understand 
How each was bound to win or dre for flag and native land. 


Here the second statement, both could understand, is contrasted with 
the first, both were simple seamen. 


(a) The second of the two statements may be represented as a 
conclusion drawn from the first, in which case they may be said to 
be joined illatively; as, Jt would only hold five out of the seven captives ; 
two were therefore obliged to stay behind. 


Here the second statement, two were obliged to stay behind, is a necessary 
consequence of the fact stated in the first sentence, Jt would only hold five 
out of the seven. | ae 

Notice the difference between the complex sentence, J called upon ell 
to exert their energies, because matters had now arrived at a crisis; and the 
compound sentence, Matters had now arrived'’at a crisis, 30 I called upon 


all to exert their energies. 
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EXERCISES. 


Select the sentences in each of the following, and say how they 
are related:—1. Rise, honest Muse, and sing the Man of Ross! 
2. You’ve got your duty to do, and I’ve got mine. 3. Hetty and 
Grace had to work early and late to complete their orders; but the 
toil was sweetened now by a gradually increasing profit. 4. I never 
heard or saw them again. 5. This might have been startling, but 
I treated it as a piece of gossip. 6. Then they burst their covering 
skin, and hover over the pond, or rest upon the bushes till their 
eggs are laid, and they die. 7. I represented that matters had now 
arrived at a crisis, and I therefore called upon all to exert their 
utmost energies. 8. He was an elderly gentleman, and I have a 
certain old-fashioned respect for age; so I sat patiently suffocating 
for a good while. 9. The pike or the shark could not have darted 
towards its prey with greater promptitude. 10. They must either 
capture or be captured. 11. I had now a mind to try how many 
cobwebs a single spider could furnish; wherefore I destroyed this, 
and the insect set about another. 12. If I could paint pictures, or 
you had a talent for writing, how easy it would be! 


ScHEME OF ANALYSIS.—Compound Sentence. 


Example: Jt turned out as I anticipated, and when they handed 
back the empty box, I looked as unapproachable as possible. 

Compound sentence; consisting of two complex sentences con- 
nected by and. 


1st scheme. 
Breen @ Utreeey terre eeeeeereeerretreee subject. 
q | turned out..............008. redicate 
& ( as I anticwpated............ qualifying clause to predicate (manner). 
3 a ee connective. 
| 3 Tissats dastnadsctessenaiecere: subject. 
anticipated ...........000 predicate. 
Writs eiunihteteawipnorkergesens subject. 
"8 [looked as unapproach- 
8 | able as possible............ predicate. 
S38 | when they handed back . 
S 8 | the empty DOK .....0.000 ...qualifying clause to predicate (time). 
ap WON ic cei tenswesns reer connective. 
g< GREY fa. cdusvccwscuieeeresens subject. 
gS handed .............0e0000. predicate. 
el DAGK cercisinactcoeases 1. qualifying word to predicate. 
oe DOK: desta sannccsscsector's >: object. 


the empty.................gualifying words to object. 
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Qnd scheme. 
Subject | Predicate Object 
Sentence Kind and | Connec- and and and 
or clause. relation. tive. analy ns qualifying quart ioe 
words. words. words. 
1. It turned out It turned 
as ‘ antici- \Complex. a 
ated. 7 ed.) aS 
f ghercks 
ated 
(manner) 
(a) as I antici- | Qualify-| as I antici- 
pated. in pated 
clause to 
turned 
out 
2. And, when|Complex,| and I looked as 
they handed| joined unap- 
back the empty | copula- proach- 
box, I looked | tively to able as 
as unap- (1) possible 
. proachable as (pred,) 
possible, when they 
handed 
back the 
| empty 
| box 


3 : (time). 
(6) when they | Qualify-| when | they | handed |theempty 
handed bac ing ed.) box. 
the empty | clause to ack 
box. pred. in (place) 

2 





EXERCISES. 


Analyse.—1. The Angoni were in force behind a neighbouring 
hill, and had already killed one man. 2. Even at the mid-day halt 
he eats little; but, if he can get it, will regale himself with a 
draught of water and a smoke. 3. It was pitch dark, and I was 
sitting late over the smouldering fire. 4. Then indeed their hearts 
are to fail them, and they were at their wit’s end. 5. Morning 
light revealed still more clearly to their watching eyes the friendly 
coast, and by 10 o’clock that oy ie they had landed. 6. Then indeed 
were they glad, and gave thanks unto Him who had brought them 
unto the haven where they would be. : | 
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PARTS OF SPEECH. 


12. A Noun is a name; as, Lielig, Anne, morning, log, water, 
performance, appeal. 


An Adjective is a word peed on, or qualifying, a 


Aosta Seen anemntiiemainag 


stricken slaves. __ 


A Pronoun is a word that is’ a substitute for a noun; 
as, When the usual appeal was made to me (the writer), J (the 
writer) handed them (the natives) my (the writer’s) vesta-box. They 
(the sailors) had no sooner launched their (the sailors’) frail vessel than 
they (the sailors) found it (the vessel) would only hold five out of the 
seven captives; two were therefore obliged to stay behind, whilst the 
others (the five captives), bidding them (the two remaining behind) @ 
sorrowful farewell, set sail. —_ 





A Verb is a word which states or asserts; as, Sunlit lanes 
are yellow. Hast thow ever pictured where the sweet things grew? 
Waters flow, breezes blow. Her r brow was knitted. It will spoil your 
Sorehead. 


An Adverb is a word that qualifies a verb, or an adjec- 
tive, op another adverb; as, Presently the girls were seated. 
Their purpose i to direct the exceedingly rapid course of the boat. 
The road struck through a flat country fairly well wooded. 











A Preposition is a word put (usually) before a noun or 
a pronoun, and forming with it a qualifying phrase; as, 
The owlet hoots from hollow stump. In the twilight maids grow kind. 
Children adorn their laps with lady’s-smock and violet. 





A Conjunction is a word used to join words, clauses, or 
sentences ; as, The men laid down their loads, and sprawled about 
like crocodiles in the water as I waded across. 


NOUNS. 


13. The subject and the object of a sentence are nouns, 
or words or phrases or clauses used instead of nouns; as, 


Their loads (subject) were full weight. 
Many natives passed the camp (object). 
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A NOUN is used (1) as the subject of a sentence; as, Herds wend 
homewards. (2) As the object of a sentence; as, The dormouse makes 
its bed. (3) As a qualifying word to some other noun; as, Hngland's 
laws enfranchise half mankind. (4) Following a preposition and form- 
ing with it a qualifying phrase; as, Hnglish homes nestle in English trees ; 
Moola passed into my tent with the streak of dawn. 


14. Nouns are either Proper or Common; as, England's (proper) 
laws (common) enfranchise half mankind (common). 


A Proper noun is a name that can be used only for one thing in the 
same sense; as, Moolu, Africa, Greenwich, Tower of London. 


A Common noun is a name that can be used equally well for each of 
the individuals that make up a class; as, servant, meal, luxury, choice. 


Nouns that are names of qualities, actions, or states, are called 
Abstract Nouns, as growth, performance, age, simplicity, passion, habit. 
Nouns that in the singular imply a collection or group of individuals are 
called Collective Nouns. 


EXERCISES. 


.. A, Pick out nouns in the first ten lines of “The Man of Ross’’; 
state how they are used. | 

' B. Select Nouns in the first ten lines of “Old Duty.—I.” Say 
(1) whether they are proper or common, (2) whether they are used 
as subject or as object or as qualifying words, or (3) whether they 
form with prepositions qualifying phrases. 

~ @. (1) Select the complex sentences in the first paragraph of 
“Qld Duty.—II.” (2) ‘Point out in each complex sentence the 
separate clauses, and (3) say with what words they are connected. 


NUMBER. 


15. When a noun signifies one object only, it is said to 
be of the singular number; when it signifies more objects 
tnan one, it is said to be of the plural number; as, 


sing. robber, sing. cry, sing. boy, 
plur. robbers ; plur. cries ; plur. boys. 


-: 16, The Prurat of nouns is made by adding -s to the singular; 
sing. place, sing. prayer, 
plur. places ; plur. prayers. 


(1) When the singular ends in g, sh, ch, x, or s, the plural is formed by 
adding -e8; as, | 

" sing. bor, sing. brush, — 

plur, boxes; plur. brushes. 
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(2) Most nouns ending in f or fe form their plural by changing the f or 

fe into ves; as, 
sing. shelf, sing. wife, 
plur. shelves; plur. waves. 

Some exceptions: roof, hoof, proof; reef; fife, strife; chief. These take -s. 

(3) When the singular ends in y with a consonant before it, the y is 
changed into i before adding -es; as, 

sing. baby, 
plur. bab,zes. 

(4) Mcst common nouns ending in 0 form their plural by adding -e8; as, 

sing. echo, 
plur. echoes. 

Two common exceptions: piano, pianos; folio, folios. 

(5) Ox makes its plural in en; as, or, oxen. Children, brethren, and 
dine are double eng children having 7 as well as en, and brethren and 
kine having vowel change. | 

(6) Six nouns make their plural by changing the vowel: man, men; foot, 
Jeet; tooth, teeth; goose, geese; mouse, mice; louse, lice. 

(7) A few nouns have no distinct form in the plural; as, sheep, deer. 

(8) Some nouns plural in form are treated as singular; as, wages, news. 


EXERCISES. 


1. Pick out the nouns in the first two paragraphs of “ Account 
of a Spider”. 2. Give their singular form and their plural form. 
3. Make a list of the nouns used as subject. 4. Make a list of 
the nouns used as object. 5. Name the nouns used with preposi- 
tions to make qualifying phrases and state what they qualify. 6. 
Pick out (a) phrases sual ying nouns, (5) phrases qualifying verbs. 


GENDER. 


17. We distinguish nouns that are names of males from 
nouns that are names of females, and both from nouns 
that are names of inanimate things. This distinction we 
eall Gender. re | ; 

Names of males are masculine gender; as, doy, soldier, hus-§ 
band, shepherd, lion. 

Names of females are feminine gender; as, woman, mothy,, 
wife, sister, daughter. : 

Names of inanimate things are neuter gender; as, gern, . 
tent, city, desert, moon, bread. eas 

Names that are names of either males or fenyiies are 
eommon gender; as, servant, native, settler, cousin, inhabitant. 
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EXERCISES, 


A. Give the gender of—spring, wind, tree, maiden, pedlar, daisy, 
nightingale, bird, moon, milkmaid, water, ploughboy, dell, annuity, 
aunt, squire. | 

B. Analyse.—1. Nowhere in the valleys will the wind be still. 
2. Now in busy silence broods the nightingale, choosing his love’s 
dwelling in a dimpled dale. 3. His love is sWent as a bird can be. 


MODES OF MARKING GENDER 


18. We mark Gender in English 
(1) By using different terminations for the masculine and the 
feminine; as, 
masc, murder er, actor, emperor, 
fem. murder ess; actress; empress. 
(2) By using entirely different words; as, 
masc, boy, boar, drake, 
fem. givl; sow; duck. 
(3) By joining with the noun some other word to show the gen- 
der ; as, 
masc. man-servant, 
fem. maid-servant. 


EXERCISES, 


(a) Give the masculine of queen, she-bear, wife, nun, mother, lady, 


girl. 
(6) Give the feminine of man, prisoner, horse, husband, giant, 
brave, lad, hero, prophet, shepherd, brother, matle-settler. 


CASE OF NOUN OR PRONOUN. 


19. Every sentence contains a subject, and many sen- 
tenees contain both a subject and an object. | 


When the subject of a sentence is a noun (or pronoun), that noun 
(or pronoun) is said to be in the nominative case. | 
When the object of a sentence is a noun (or pronoun), that noun 
{or pronoun) is said to be in the objective case. 
When a noun (or pronoun) follows a preposition it is also said to 
be in the objective case. | pe ‘ 
The case of a noun (or pronoun), therefore, means néw simply the par- 
ticular duty that the noun (or pronoun) performs in the sentence, though 
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formerly it meant the special form given to the noun (or pronoun) on 
account of the duty it performed. 


20. There are three cases—the Nominative, the Objec- 
tive, and the Possessive. 


A noun (or pronoun) is said to be in the possessive case when it 
is connected with another noun in such a way as to show ownership, 
origin, or some similar close connection; as, the pilgrim’s horse; his 
fellow pilgrims; an hour’s travel. 


Here the words pilyrtm’s, his, and hour's show that the pilgrim owns a 
horse, that he is accompanied by other pilgrims, and that the travel lasts for 
an hour. These words are said to be in the possessive case. It will be 
noticed that the noun (or pronoun) in the possessive case differs in form 
from the same noun (or pronoun) in the nominative case: pilgrim becomes 
pilgrim’s, he becomes jis, and hour becomes hour's, The possessive is in 
fact the only real cause (as shown by form) in English. 





RULES FOR CASES OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 


21. Nominative Case.—A noun or pronoun is in the nom- 
inative case: 


(1) If it be the subject of the sentence; as, Her annuity died with 
her. Her brow was knitted. I am trying to think. 
(2) If it mean the same thing, and occur in the same sentence, as 


another noun in the nominative to which it is a qualifying word; as, 
It Bas poor Mrs. Payne's boy, Tom. The noun Yom is here said to 
be nominative in apposition to boy. 

(3) If it follow a verb of incomplete predication (that is, a verb 
like to be, &c., which takes after it a noun meaning the same as the 
subject and agreeing with it in case); as, This is the very place. 

(4) If it be the name of the person or thing addressed ; as, “Pull 
the blind down, Grace, and Hetty, you light the lamp”. This is called 
the nominative of address. 

(5) If it be combined with a participle to make a qualifying 
phrase; as, Saturday being pane in showing herself to the people, 
she retired for the night. This is called the nominative absolute. 

















22. Objective Case.—A noun or pronoun is in the objec- 

tive case: : | 7 
(1) As object after a transitive verb; as, The surge floods the 

decks. She taught him. | | | 2: | 
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(2) As factitive object or noun made by the verb to qualify its 
object; as, This news hath made thee a most ugly man. 


(3) As indirect object, that is, as word answering the question 
asked by putting for or to whom or what after the verb and its 
direct object; as, J will not give you permission. God give your 


fathers joy. 


(4) After a preposition; as, Hach skipper orders his men to their 
posts. 


_ (5) In apposition to a noun or pronoun in the objective case (that 
is, added to it as a qualifying word); as, Denye’s evil star had led 
him to a dead tree, a mere shaft. , 


(6) After an intransitive verb of a similar form or meaning to 
itself; as, They dreamed strange dreams. 


(7) When it answers the question “When?” as, Last year I went 
toe-biter hunting. Come again to the horse-pond a few weeks after; or 
“ How long?” as, All this time the pilgrims stood uncovered. I waited 
@ moment; or “How large?” as, He cut a round hole the size of a 
threepenny piece; or “How often?” as, J walked seven times round 
the famous black stone; or “Where?” as, His legs were dangling 
some eight feet from the ground. 








_ 23. Possessive Case.—A noun or pronoun is in the pos- 
sessive case: 


(1) When by its form it marks the owner, &c., that is, when its 
form shows that it is simply a word qualifying another noun in the 
sentence; as, Gerard’s heart was better than his nerves. 


(2) When it means the possessor, &c., and the word in apposition 
to it or qualifying it is Peet in form; aa, A great name, 
greater than My Lord the Ki 


ng'8. 


Note that My Lord the King, and similar forms, may be taken as com- 
pound nouns. . 


EXERCISES. 


A. Pick out the nouns in the first three stanzas of “Spring Song 
in the City ”, and say in what case each is. | | 

B. Analyse.—1. “That is a question”, said a voice at the door. 
2. The room looked more cheerful now with the lamplight and the 
aT a from the stove. 3. Your light biscuits always turn out. 

well | < -e | oe ey 
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FORMATION OF POSSESSIVE CASE. 


24. The possEssivk CASE is formed by adding ’s to the nominative; 
as, Lnglana’s tongue. 


The ” (apostrophe) only is added to make the possessive plurals of 
nouns whose plurals end in 8; as, The girls’ games. 


Singular words of two or more syllables whose nominatives end 
in s or in an s sound, usually add only ’ to form the possessive; as, 
Brutus Portia; For justice sake. 


The apostrophe is simply the sign of an e left out, the possessive for- 
merly ending in es, as in Wednesday= Wodin’s day. 


EXERCISES, 


A. Give the possessive of—butcher, spider, butchers, hunter, chil- 
dren, cousins, shepherd, soldiers, country. 

B. Analyse.-—1. Towards the end of the second week matters 
mended. 2%. It became a fashion to go to Church Street for buns 
and biscuits. 3. Voyages down stream through the region of the 
Nile rapids can only be undertaken in the special boats which are 
made for the purpose in the Soudan. 


PARSING. 


25. To parse a word is to describe it and its work in the sentence 
fully. 
The pupil can now parse a noun, by stating (1) its kind, (2) num- 
, ber, (3) gender, (4) case; giving the reasons. For example: In the 
twilgght maids grow kind. 


Maids: noun, common; plural number; feminine gender; nomi- 
native case, being subject of the predicate grow kind. 

Twilight: noun, common (abstract); singular number; neuter 
gender; objective case after the preposition 27. 


EXERCISES. 
Parse the nouns in the last paragraph of “Through the Nile 
Rapids”. 
| ADJECTIVES. 


26, An adjective is a word which, being added to a noun, 
deseribes the thing more fully and definitely; as, 
‘Little laps, sweltering sunlight, rustic labour, apples rosy-red, granary 
oor. | | 
| ‘ | 1A complete Parsing Scheme will be found on p. 288. | 
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Adjectives are also employed to qualify pronouns or other words or 
phrases that are used as nouns; as, Fresh from the games of school life, he 


ran fast. Here fresh qualifies he. 


27, Adjectives are (1) Adjectives of quality; as, gracious charity. 
Gracious answers the question What sort of? and is therefore called 
an adjective of quality. 


(2) Adjectives of quantity; as, Two trinkets. Two answers the 
question How many? and is therefore called an adjective of 
quantity. The whole turn-out looked very like business. Whole 
answers the question How much? and is therefore called an 
adjective of quantity. 

(3) Adjectives of distinction; as, This main body. This answers 
the question Which? and is therefore called an adjective of dis- 
tinction. a, an, and the come under this class. 


EXERCISES. 


¢ 


A. Select the adjectives in paragraphs 1-3 of “A Hunt in a 
Horse-pond.—I.”, and say of what sort each is. 

B. Analyse.—1. Restored them to their tub, but forgot to put 
back their meat. 2. After this I left them much to themselves, and 
their numbers diminished considerably. 3. I have frequently heard 
one singing in a small bush, and, though I have searched carefully, 
have not been able to find him. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


28. The form of the adjective is varied only to detiote 
degrees of quantity or quality; as, 


great, greater, greatest. 


Only adjectives of quality or quantity admit of comparison. 


There are three degrees of comparison: the positive, as, broad; 
the comparative, as, broader; and the superlative, as, broadest. 
1. The positive degree is the adjective in its simplest form; as, /ong, 
glad, able, heavy. | , 
2. The comparative degree is formed by adding -er to the positive; as, _ 
long-er, glad-deer, able-r, heav-t-er. 4 : ie | 
3. The superlative degree is formed by adding -est to the positive; as, * 
long-est, yada » able-st, heav-t-cat. : is eae = 
4, Rules 2 and 3 are followed in the case of (1) adjectives of one syl- _ 
lable; as, pos. proud, comp. proud-er, sup. proudest; (2) adjectives of two | 
ayllables with the accent on the final syllable; as, pos. unkind, comp. 
unkind-er, sup. unkind-est; and (3) adjectives of two syllables ending ine 


eee 
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or Y; as, pos. astute, comp. astute-r, sup. astute-st; pos. mighty, comp. 
mighti-er, sup. mightt-est. 

5. Most adjectives of two syllables, and all adjectives of more than two, 
make their comparative by putting more before the positive, and their 
superlative by putting most; as, graceful, comp. more graceful, sup. most 
graceful; elegant, comp. more elegant, sup. most elegant. = 


The following are compared irregularly :— 


Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
good better | best 
bad, evil, ill worse worst 
much or many more most 
little less least 
old older or elder oldest or eldest 
near nearer nearest or next 
late later or latter latest or last 
far farther farthest 

EXERCISES. 


A. Compare.—Curious, many, near, large, tiny, stiff, some, thin, 
sweet, bright, wonderful, smooth, small, clear, delicate, glittering, 
sticky, hungry, original, ready, unwary, unknown, disheartening, - 
empty, sad, terrible, green, good, secret. | 

B. 1. Select the adjectives on page 45. 2. State of what sort each 
is. 3. Give the noun to which each is joined. 4. Compare those 
that can be compared. 


PRONOUNS. 
29. A Pronoun is a word that is a substitute for a noun; 


as) 

The chief made over to me (the writer) two large gourds filled with 
curds, of which (the curds) I (the writer) pretended to drink deeply 
before passing it (the curds) on to the men. 


A pronoun, called in some languages ‘‘a universal name”, is a word that 
can be used for the name of anything. 

Besides being, for the time, the name of the thing, a pronoun serves 
also to show some relation; as, Let us take him under the bridge, said 
Matilda (p. 144), Us shows the person who is speaking, who, in this case, 
speaks for herself and for Anne; Aim shows the person who is spoken 
about, Bob Loveday, whose safety the two women are seeking to secure. 





30. Pronouns are classified as personal, relative, interrogative, 
demonstrative, indefinite. | 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


31. | Personal pronouns are so called because they mark differ- 
ences of person. The first personal pronoun marks the person 
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who is speaking, the second the person spoken to, and the third the 
person or thing spoken about. 
1. Personal pronouns, like nouns, have number, gender, and case. 


2. Number.—The plural is not formed by adding terminations to the 
singular; but singular and plural have different forms. 


3. Gender.—Only the third personal pronoun in the singular has dif- 
ferent forms marking gender. 


4. Case.—Case is shown by means of case forme. | 


The following scheme shows the variations of the personal pronouns for 
number, gender, and case, 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Poss. Obj. Nom. Poss. Obj. 
Ist Person I my ormine me we our orours us - 
2nd ,, thou thyorthine thee yeoryou youror yours you 
3rd_,, Mas. he his him 
8rd ,, Fem. she her orhers _her ; they their or theirs them 
8rd ,, Newt. it its it 


Mine, thine, his, hers, its, ours, yours, theirs, are used without 
a noun following. They indicate possession, and may be used as the 
subject or object of a sentence. They are sometimes called possessive 
pronouns. | 


EXAMPLE: H7s legs are short; mine (=my legs) are long. 


32, Reflexive pronouns are forms of the personal pronouns com- 
ounded with se/f or its plural selves; as, myself, yourselves, himself. 
hey are either direct or indirect objects in the sentence in which 

they occur, and refer to the same person as the subject. When these 
forms are not in the objective case, as in J myself say so, they are 
not reflexive, but empHatic. 


EXERCISES. 


A. Analyse.—1. I handed them my vesta-box with a single match 
in it. 2. Placing his spear-blade flat on the ground, he stretched 
over it a scrap of bark-cloth torn from his girdle. 3. When the 
light focused on the dry grass, their terror knew no bounds. 

B. Parse nouns, adjectives, and personal pronouns in these 
sentences. 
| RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


33. A relative pronoun, besides being a substitute for a noun or 
pronoun, joins one clause or sentence to another clause or sentence; 
(a) The regiment was led by a fantastic-looking creature, who played 
a hideous slogan. | oo 
_ (6) He caught up the cross-bow which he had dropped in the road. — 
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34. The relative pronouns are who, which, and that, and some- 
times what, as, and but. | 


1, Who (singular and plural) is used for persons, and has possessive 
whose, objective whom. 


2. Which (singular and plural) is used for animals and things, and has 
possessive whose, objective which; of which is commonly used for whose. 


3. That (singular and plural) applies both to persons and things. 


35. The noun or pronoun for which the relative stands is called 
the antecedent, and the relative agrees with its antecedent in num- 
ber, gender, and person. 


The RELATIVE PRONOUN is often omitted. This omission is most 
common when the relative, if expressed, would be in the objective 
case; as, The humbling performances (which) I had to go through 
became intolerable. 


The antecedent is sometimes omitted; as, (The person) Who loves 
home-made gingerbread, come buy. 


36. What=the thing which, as after such or same, and but=that not, which 
not, &c., are relatives; as, J was rather surprised by what (=the thing 
which) J had seen, Nota holiday fool there but would (=who would not) 
give a prece of silver. _ 


The relative often introduces an adjective clause; but it must not be 
forgotten that it may introduce a sentence or an adverbial clause. 


The relative can in some cases be broken up into a conjunction (and, 
although, because, for) and a pronoun; as, The two young Cratchits went 
to fetch the goose, with which (=and with this) they soon returned in high pro- 
cession. This is called the co-ordinating use of the relative. 

Sometimes it cannot be so broken up; as, They were not daunted by the 
obstacles which they knew they should have to overcome. Days are brief in 
March that loves not joy nor sun. 

This is called the restrictive use, the clause introduced by the relative 
being simply equal to an adjective. . 

_Note that that, as a relative, is always restrictive, while who may be 
either restrictive, or co-ordinating. 





EXERCISES. 


A, Analyse.—1. Those eyes were watching all for another object, 
which now drew near. 2. At length the Tower guns opened, the 
grim gates rolled back, and under the archway, in the bright May 
sunshine, the long column began slowly to defile. 3. There it was, 
and there the sun could shine upon it, and tens of thousands of eyes 
were gazing on the scene out of the crowded lattices. | 

(Mm 442) | 
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B. Parse the personal pronouns on pages 59 and 60. 


C. 1. Pick out the relative pronouns in “The Story of William 
Adams.—I.”, 2. Give their antecedent in each case. 3. Say 
whether they are used in a restrictive or co-ordinating sense. 4. 
In the latter case give the conjunction and pronoun by which the 
relative might be replaced. 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS, &c. 


37. The interrogative pronouns—pronouns used in asking ques- 
tions—are who, which, and what, and their compounds whoever, 
&c.; as, | 

Who is below ? What ts the matter ? 


Who is used for persons, which for persons and things, and what for 
things only. 


What and which are used as adjectives, without respect to gender. 


38. The demonstrative pronouns are this and that, with their 
plurals these and those; as, 7’hzs zs a lonesome place. 


39. The indefinite pronouns are so called because they do not 
specify a particular thing. They are—one, some, none, other, 
any, aught, each, every, either, neither, and compounds like any- 
one, somebody, &c.; as, 


Each particle of air strikes the next one. 


They are often used as adjectives. Each, every, either, and neither, 
are known as distributive pronouns. 


EXERCISES. 


Parse words in ttalics.—1. Everyone had had enough. 2. That 
was the pudding. 3. Everybody had something to say about wv. 4. 
Any Cratchit would have blushed to hint at such a thing. 


VERBS. 


40. The verb is a word which asserts; as, 

(1) The man’s name was William Adams. (2) They proceeded on 

the same plan. (3) The fresh water began to smell. (4) Famine 

stared them in the face. | cor e.. 
41. Verbs are (1) transitive, (2) intransitive, or (3) verbs of in- 

complete predication. me | 7 
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1. A transitive verb requires an object after it (word answering question 
asked by whom? or what?) to complete the sense; as, These five brave men 
daunched (what did they launch?) their little boat (object). 

When in the passive voice, a transitive verb cannot usually take an 
object. See Voice, § 44, below. 

2. An intransitive verb does not need an object after it; as, They sat 
crouching down in the boat. (No answer can be given to the question, Whom 
or what did they sit crouching ?) 

3. Incomplete verbs are verbs like “‘to be” that express a meaning s0 
vague and general as to be without sense unless some word— noun, adjec- 
tive, or adverb—be joined with them; as, 4 wild-goose scheme it seemed. 
Notice that in these cases the word added has a close connection with the 
subject, and cannot be mistaken for an object. 

The same word may belong, in different senses, to two or more of these 
three classes. Birds fly. We flya kite. In the first sentence fly is in- 
transitive, in the second transitive. He grows roses. The air grows cold. 
Tom grows fast. Here the verb grows is in turn transitive, incomplete, 
intransitive. The pupil must always look to the sense. a 














EXERCISES. 


Pick out the verbs in stanzas one and two of “The Loss of 
the Eurydice”, and say whether each is transitive, intransitive, or 
incomplete. 


VOICE. 


42. Transitive verbs have two voices—the active voice 
and the passive voice. 


43. A transitive verb is in the active voice when the sub- 
jeet of the sentence is represented as doing an action or 
exercising a faculty; as, 


(i) The mighty storm rushed by. 
(ii) They hear their nation’s hymn. 
In (i) the verb expresses an action; in (ii) no action is expressed, but 
the exercise of a faculty. 
44, A transitive verb is in the passive voice when the 
subject of the sentence is represented as the person or 


thing acted upon, or in relation to whom or which a 
faculty is exercised ; as, 


(i) Grubs are attacked by the dragon-fly. 
(ii) The evidence of her senses was to be trusted. 
In (i) the subject, grubs, is the name of things acted on by the agent, 
the dragon-fly; in (ii) the evidence of her senses is the thing in relation to 
which the faculty of belief is exercised. . | 
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1. If the doer of the action is mentioned, the name must be connected 
with the verb by means of a preposition, 


2. The passive voice is made by putting the various parts of the verb 
to be before the passive participle of the verb. 
Carefully distinguish between a true passive, and the verb to be followed 
by the participle used as an adjective. £.g., In riding the dromedary you 
are perched upon a bunch of carpets. Here are perched simply expresses a 


manner of sitting, and not an action done. 
When a verb takes, in the active voice, two objects, one of these is 
retained in the passive voice. £.g., 
Active voice—J promised the prisoners their liberty. 
Passive voice—The prisoners were promised their liberty. 


In the second sentence, their liberty is the retained object. 


EXERCISES. 


1. Select the verbs in the first 16 lines of p.94. 2. State of 
what kind they are. 3. In the case of transitive verbs, say whether 
they are active voice or passive voice. 


MOOD. 


45. There are five moods—the indicative, subjunctive, 
imperative, infinitive, and participles. 


46. By mood is meant the character of the assertion— 
Asha’ a statement of fact, or a possibility, or a com- 
mand, &c. ; 


1. The indicative mood states a fact or asks about a fact; asf He 
crauls listlessly to the top of a plant, Do you see the sun, Kaiber? 


2. The subjunctive mood states a condition, hypothesis, or wish; as, 
Would that I were nothing but a common man! So it be new, there’s no 
respect how vile. It is used in dependent sentences, and implies the un- 
reality or uncertainty of the thing stated; as, /f death were nothing. The 
true subjunctive is seldom now used. | a | 


3. The imperative mood conveys a command, a request, or an entreaty; 
as, Follow back our tracks instantly, Set more lightly, and beware. 


4, The infinitive mood is the verb used as a noun—that is, as the sub- 
ject or object of another verb, or as the object after certain prepositions; 
as, Zo offend and to judge are distinct offices; I offered to awaken his regard 
for private friends ; Yond same cloud cannot choose but fall by pailfuls. If 
murdering innocents be executing, why, then thou art an execitioner. 


The infinitive, though used as a noun, differs from other nouns in that 
it may govern an object and that it is qualified by adverbs; not by 
adjectives; as, Killing birds is a cruel sport. I then felt the blood rush 

~— “8 head, | i a 
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The infinitive, as it most commonly occurs, is made up of the verb and 
to. After the auxiliaries (see § 55, below), and the verbs bid, dare, make, 
feel, see, let, hear, may, can, must, and some others, the to is omitted. 

_ Both forms of the infinitive, the form with to before it and the form in 
-ing with a preposition before it, when used to indicate purpose or to 
qualify, are called gerunds; as, They sell the pasture now to buy the horse; 
Hence arises the custom in Japan of measuring distances by horses’ shoes. Un- 
able to bear these distressing scenes any longer, I started in search of water. 





From the infinitive is formed a verbal noun in -ing, which differs from 
verb forms in being qualified by adjectives, and never taking an object. © 


5. The participles are parts of the verb used generally as adjectives or 
to form compound tenses; as, An over-driven sheep; I wus driving home. 


The participle in -ing of a transitive verb may take an object; as, 
Shifting his position, he moved further from me. 


EXERCISES. 


A. Analyse the following, and parse the words in italics.—1. This 
lip folds back by a kind of Ainge, and is called a mask, because it 
covers the dower part of the face, and makes him look an innocent 
and harmless creature. 2. The moment an insect comes by, the li 
is shot out, and the pincers grasp the prey, throwing wz into his 
mouth as the mask again closes. 

B. 1. Pick out the verbs in the first two paragraphs of “ Pictures 
of Australian Exploration.—I.”. 2. Say whether each is transitive, 
intransitive, or incomplete. 3. Say whether in active or passive 
voice. 4. Say what mood. 


TENSE. 


47. Tense is the name given to the forms which the verb 
takes to indicate the time of that which is affirmed. 
There are only two real tenses (that is, tenses distinguished by their 


form) in English, the present indefinite and the past indefinite; as, Quick 
as lightning ut flashed (past) upon me, ‘‘ There it goes/ (present).”. 


48. There are really three divisions of time: the present, the 
past, and the future. | 


What is called the future tense in English is:made by using shall 
or will with the infinitive of the verb. | 

1. A statement, with regard to time, present, past, or future, may be 
indefinite er perech: so that there are six tenses usually given in a 

- complete mood. i : 
The perfect tenses are formed by using the verb to have with the pas- 
sive participle, that is, the participle which ends usually in -d or -t or en. 
2. Each of these tenses has in the active voice also an incomplete 
or progressive form made by using the corresponding tense of the verb 
- to be before the participle in -ing. In the passive voice only the present 
and past tenses of this form are used. oS gts 
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49. TENSES. 






INDEFINITE. PERFECT. 






pe neem at earner ena 


Present. Past. Future. 








Preaent. Past. | Future. 


(1) have | (1) had | (I) shall 
turned. ! turned. have 
turned. 


(1) turn. | (1) turned.| (1) shall 
turn. 





ae aes nt ares 
5 (I) am (I) was | (I) shall 
cf turning. | turning. be 
a, 


(I) had | (1) shall 
een have been 
turning. | turning. 


(I) have 
been 
turning. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 






turning. 














(TI) have | (1) had (I) shail 
een been have been 
turned. | turned. turned. 








(I) am (I) was 


(1) shall 
turned. turned, be 


turned. 


(seems cmeremnstascniiene | atnnnenmensnmmmnamanarncinnest | animist smenintnenenymins | arininnnenittcitet ren arn eyrmeyrrnieeeeneewitetens-eeyenar | \cushahtsiniasstencventensunngniensrn 


PASSIVE VOICE. 
Ogresarwve 


ee (I) am (1) was 
E bet being 
é turned. turned, 





ipa nr pip ttn cnn a ec a api ines tinmsiiencsiSoaacig 
EXERCISES, 


Pick out verbs in “Pictures of Australian Exploration.—II.” (last 
two paragraphs), and state the tense of each. 


PERSON. 


50, Person is the form of the verb which shows whether 
the subject is the person speaking, the person spoken {o, 
or the person or thing spoken about. 

Only in the 2nd and 8rd person singular of the present indicative, and 
in the 2nd person singular of the past, does the English verb vary its form 
for person. The variation of the 2nd person is only used nowadays in 
poetry and in prayers, so that the 8rd personal form is practically the 
only one in general use, 

The person endings of the present tense are: 2nd person sing., 
est or st; 3rd person sing., s or eth or th. Of the past tense, 2nd 
person sing., st ort. The ending—eth or th is almost never used. 


The subjunctive mood has no person endings; wert is an exception. 


NUMBER. 

51. When we speak of the number of a verb we merely mean to 
distinguish whether its subject is singular or plural, the verb being 
of the same number as the subject; as, We walked (plur.) on; The 
coward was (sing.) afraid to move; The books slipped (plur.) from her 
hand pte | | — = 


° « 
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EXERCISES. 


Pick out the verbs in “Pictures of Australian Exploration.—III.”, 
and say of what person and number each is. 


STRONG AND WEAK VERBS. 


52, The verbs that make their past tense merely by a vowel 
change are said to be strong verbs or irregular verbs; as, pres. 
write, past wrote. 


53. The verbs that add a d (or t) sound to make the past tense 
are called weak or regular verbs, even if they also chanye the vowel 
sound ; as, pres. tell, past told; pres. grant, past granted. 


nee verbs formerly made their passive participles in en, as many 
still do. 

Verbs like bleed and cut, which formerly made their past tense by 
adding a d sound, are still to be considered weak although they no longer 
show the addition. 


EXERCISES. 


Select the verbs in the last five stanzas of “The Skaters”. 1. Say 
whether each is strong or weak. 2. Give the past tense and the 
past participle of each. 


CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 


54, To conjugate a verb is to make an orderly arrangement of all 
its forms. Verbs are conjugated as follows :— 


INDICATIVE MOOD. , SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Sing. Present Tense. Sing. Present Tense. 
Ist. (I) grant write am 1, 2, 3. If (I, thou, or he) 
2nd. (Thou) grantes¢ writest art grant, write, or be. 
3rd. (He) grants or writes or is Pits: 
granteth  — writeth 1, 2, 8. If (we, you, or they 
Plural. ’ grant, write, or be. 
1, 2, 3. (We, you, or they) grant, write, or are. : ia 
Sing. Past Tense. Siig. Past Tense. 
Ist. (I) granted wrote was 1, 2, 3. If (I, thou, or he} 
2nd, (Thou) granted st = wrotest wast granted wrote were. 
3rd. (He) granted wrote was 
Plural. Plur. : 


1, 2, 8. (We, you, or they) granted, wrote, or 1, 2,8. If (we, you, they) 
were. granted wrote were. 
Imperative Mood. grant write be 
Infinitive oes to grant to ee 2 be 
bs tay ves. granting writing ing 
Participles. Past, granted written been 
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AUXILIARY VERBS. 


55. English being deficient in tense forms, &c., various tenses, 


&c., are made up by means of certain verbs, called on that account 
auxiliary or aiding verbs, such as have, shall, will, do. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Sing. Present Tense. Sing. Present Tense. 
Ist. (1) have shall will do 1, 2, 3. If (I, thou, or he) 
2nd. (Thou) has¢ shalt wilé dost have, shall, will, do. 
3rd. (He) hasorhath shall will does or doth 

Plural. 
Plural. 1, 2,3. If (we, you, or 
1, 2, 3. (We, you, or they) have, shall, will, or do. mney) have, shall, will, 
0. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Sing. Past Tense. Sing. Past Tense. 
Ist. (I) had should would did | 1, 2, 3. If (I, thou, or he) 


2nd. (Thou) hadst shouldst wouldst didst | had, should, would, or 
8rd. (He) had should would did did. 


Plural. Plural. 
1, 2,3. (We, you, or they) had, should, would, or | 1, 2, 3. If (we, you, or 
did. 


they) had,should, would, 


or did. 
Imperative Mood. have do 
Infinitive Mood. to have to do 


Participles. {pet as doing 


, EXERCISES. 


: 6 
Pick out and parse the verbs in the last three paragraphs of 
“Give us Air”, 


retired (future perfect), 


USE OF AUXILIARIES. 


56. Shall or will followed by the infinitive makes the future tense; 
as, I shall never end this life of blood; You will not have your liberty at all. 


In forming the future tense shall is used for the Ist person and will 
for the 2nd and 8rd. | 


Should followed by the infinitive forms the subjunctive mood; as, Jf 
it should thunder, I know not where to hide my head. : 


57. Have and ite past had followed by the passive participle make 
the perfect and pluperfect tenses respectively; as, No other nation has 
lost (perfect) as many ships; He had become (pluperfect) a member of 


parliament. 


Shall have for let lar and will have for the others followed by the 
passive participle makes the future perfect tense; as, They will have 
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58. The verb to be followed by the participle in ed or en forms 
generally the. passive voice; as, Their wrath was spared me. With in- 


transitive verbs of motion it sometimes forms the perfect active, with a 
slight difference of meaning from the form made with have; as, Zt is come 
into my head to write somebody a letter. The verb to be followed by the 


participle in ing forms the progressive form of the verb; as, They 
were sleeping in a vitiated atmosphere. 


59. The verb to do followed by the infinitive makes the emphatic 
form of the verb and also the interrogative form; as, Do you attempt 


to raise any corn? Ido admire Raleigh. 


60. The auxiliaries are also independent verbs. 

Shall (and should), in the 2nd and 3rd persons, expresses promise, 
necessity, or compulsion; as, You shall not have a farthing; ’Tis God shall 
repay. 

Will (and would) expresses wish, determination, or promise, as J wiil 
go and see. You would know what I am doing in these moors. 

Would also expresses a frequent or customary action; as, When 7 
approached, they would (were accustomed to) hastily take a final look. 

Have is an ordinary transitive verb. 

Be is either a verb of incomplete predication, serving to connect the 
subject with what is asserted of it; as, He was an elderly gentleman; ov an 
independent intransitive verb; as, There 1s (exists) no parapet on the bridge. 

Do is an ordinary transitive verb. 

May is an independent verb implying permission or possibility; as, 
‘*Whut dost thou owe me?” God might (it is possible) question. I told him 
he might (had permission to) go. 

61. In addition to the above, the verbs can, must, ought, and dare 
are defective verbs followed by the infinitive. 

Can has past tense could. 

Must implies necessity. It has no inflexions, and is always present 
indicative. 


Ought implies moral obligation. Though properly a past tense it is 
used as a present. The perfect infinitive is used to express a past obliga- 
tion; as, J ought not to have gone. 


Dare implies venture. It has a past tense, durst, now rarely used. 





EXERCISES. 


A. Pick out the auxiliary verbs in “Passages from Familiar 
Letters”, and say how each is used. | 

B. Pick out the verbs in infinitive mood in “Give us Air”, and 
describe each fully. 

C. Parse the words in ttalics.—1. There 7s a man overboard from 
the other schooner, or they see a spout! 2. Hveryone seemed to 
spring into activity, as if a single will drected a common set of 
muscles. 3. The boats were lifted on it like egg-shells, the ummense 
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power of the ocean raising the largest ships, groaning under their 
vast weight of ordnance, as if they were feathers. 

D, Analyse.—1. At length Gardiner discerned that which his 
ractised eye well knew. 2. I would haul up alongside, and give 
1im the lance, did I not mistrust those flukes. 3. The men were 
now at the oars, and without pausing for anything, both crews 

sprang to their other instruments, and drove the boats headlong 
upon the fish. 


ADVERBS. 
62. An adverb is a word that qualifies a verb, an adjective, 
or another adverb. 


Exampures: The affair was badly managed. He seemed to be 
wilfully negligent. The fuses burnt too rapidly. Wait a little longer. 





63. Adverbs are classed as:—(1) Adverbs of place, answering the 
question where? whither? whence? as, here, there, thither, thence. 


(2) Adverbs of time, answering the question when? how long? 
or how soon? how often? as, now, ever, seldom. 


(3) Adverbs of manner, answering the question how? as, wisely, 
slowly, steadily. 


(4) Adverbs of degree, answering question how? or how much? 
as, enough, far, very. 

(5) Adverbs of cause, answering question why? as, why, there- 
fore. ; 

(6) Adverbs of affirmation or denial; as, yes, no, perhaps. 


64, Adverbs of manner and some adverbs of degree are compared: pos. 
well, comp. better, sup. best. 

While an adverb sant either precede or follow the verb it qualifies, 
it invariably precedes the adjective or adverb. 

Yes and no are peculiar in not directly qualifying other words. They 
stand as short forms of complete sentences; as, Will you come? Yes (=I 
will come). 

Many adverbs are formed from adjectives by adding ly; as, sure, surely; 


pretty, prettily. 
EXERCISES. 


A, Select and classify the adverbs in “ Lord Dundonald.—III.”. 


B. Analyse the sentences, and parse the words in ttalics.—1. Where 
he keeps himself in spring and summer I do not-know. 2. When I 
approached they would hastily take a final look, and then withdraw 
and regard my movements intently. 3. Dozens of teams and foot- 
_ passengers pass him late in the day, but he regards them not, nor 
they him. 4, When I come along and pause to safute him, he opens 
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his eyes a little wider, and appearing to recognize me, quickly shrinks 
and fades into the background of his door in‘a very weird and curious 
manner. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


65. A preposition is a word put before a noun or a pro- 
noun to make a qualifying phrase. 


Exampues: I have observed him for four successive winters (tells 


the landscape through narrow slits (tells how) in his eyes (tells the 
nature of the slits). The owl presents a front of mottled gray (tells 
the kind of front). > 

A phrase does the work of a single part of speech. 


A phrase qualifying a noun is therefore an adjective phrase, and one 
qualifying a verb is an adverbial phrase. 


EXERCISES. 


A. Select the prepositions in the first two paragraphs of “ Escape 
from the Press-gang.—I.”; write out the phrase of which each forms 
a part; say whether the phrase is adjective or adverbial. 


B. Select the adjective phrases in the first four paragraphs of 
“Fiscape from the Press-gang.—II.”; and say what nouns they 
qualify. 

C. Select the adverbial phrases in the first four stanzas of “ Beside 
‘the Silver Thames”, and say what verbs, adjectives, or adverbs they 
qualify. 

D. Analyse the sentences, and parse the words in italics.—1. Somie- 
times an angler comes, and drops his hook within its hidden depths, 
and ’gainst a tree leaning his rod, reads in some pleasant book. 2. 
It is a creature of prey, feeding entirely upon other fishes; and its 
appetite is so voracious that zt always appears to be hungry. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


66. A Conjunction is a word used to connect words, phrases, 
clauses, or sentences. | 

Exampies: Anglers often catch pike and other fishes. Another 
crab has legs nearly four times as long as its body, while the body and 
limbs of a third are so densely clothed with long and sharp spines, 
that it can only be handled with the very greatest care, aos 


Seance 
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KINDS OF CONJUNCTIONS. 


67. Conjunctions are divided into (1) Co-ordinate conjunctions 
—conjunctions joining independent sentences, or words, and (2) 
Subordinate conjunctions—conjunctions joining a clause to the 
sentence of which it forms a part. 

Exampues: The fleetness and (co-ordinate) endurance of this crea- 


ture are extraordinary. The trot of the dromedary is disagreeable to 
the rider until (subordinate) he becomes accustomed to it; but (co- 


ordinate) J so far schooled myself to this exercise that (subordinate) 
I felt capable of keeping it up for several hours. = 


CO-ORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS. 


68. Co-oRDINATE CoNJUNCTIONS are (1) copulative; as, and, also; 
(2) disjunctive; as, ecther, or, else; (3) adversative ; as, but, yet; aud 
(4) illative; as, for, therefore. (See the Compound Sentence, p. 259). 


e s id * id e e * 
Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions sometimes join words or phrases 
or clauses of equal value in a sentence. 


EXERCISES. 


A. Select the co-ordinate conjunctions on page 150; say what 
each joins, and whether copulative, disjunctive, adversative, or 
illative. 


B. Analyse the sentences, and parse the words in italics.—1. I was 
anxious to dart forward and annihilate at once the whole space that 
divided me from the Red Sea. 2. Z'his I found easy enough, for the 
gale was blowing hard. 


SUBORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS. 


69. SUBORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS are 

(1) Those introducing a noun clause; as, that, whether. Ex- 
ampLe: I knew that I must have out-distanced all my followers. I 
had to consider whether I should remain where I was, or whether I 
should push on alone. _ 

(2) An adverbial clause; as, when, since, if, that. Exampie: Jf 
they had never seen a European before, the apparition was enough to 
startle them. I had not suffered long when a moving object appeared 
in the distance. 

_ (3) An adjective clause; as, where, when. Exampie: I carefully 
looked for the point whence the wind came. ; | 
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The relative words where, when, &c., like the relative pronouns, have 
a restrictive and a co-ordinating use which must be distinguished; 
as, A rushy island hides the bower from the meadow, where (=and there: it 


is co-ordinating) the lazy cows wrench many a scented flower. It was sorry 
work for me to swagger and look big at a time when (this cannot be divided : 
it is restrictive) Z felt so particularly small. 


EXERCISES. 


Select the subordinate conjunctions on pages 176-186; say what 
kind of clause each introduces. @ 


CLAUSES, &c. 


70. Instead of the noun as subject or object of the sentence we 
may have— 


(1) A pronoun, (2) an adjective, (3) an infinitive phrase, (4) a 
participial phrase, (5) a clause. 
EXAMPLES. 
(1) You are at home, dear Bob (pronoun). 
_ (2) The nearest ts three miles off (adj.). 
(3) Lt was sorry work for me to swagger (infin. pirase). 
(4) Walking in the country is pleasant (participial phrase). 
(5) Where he had gone was not known (clause). 
I thought that 1 could not fail to find my way (clause). 


A noun clause is very often used in apposition to the impersonal sub- 


ject it; as, Jt was not uithout awe that I swept with my eyes the vacant round 
of the horizon. 





EXERCISES. 


Pick out the noun clauses in “Lost in the Desert.—I.”. Say 
whether they are subject or object. 


71. Instead of an adjective to qualify a noun, we may have (1) 
a noun or pronoun in possessive case, (2) a noun in apposition, | 
(3) an infinitive phrase, (4) a participial phrase, (5) a preposi- 
tional phrase, (6) a clause. : 


EXAMPLES. 


(1) Now comes the darkest period in this fine sailor's life (noun 
poss. ). | 
The astonishment of my hosts began to subside (pron. poss.). 
(2) The master, Micaiah Browning, a native of Londonderry, had 
brought from England a cargo of provisions (noun in appos.). 
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(3) L like this bravado better than the wisest dispositions to endure 


(4) I heard the skylark warbling in the sky (part. phrase). 
He seemed like a man from some far region sent. 
(5) Himself he propped upon a long gray staff of shaven wood 
(prep. phrase). 
(6) L¢ ts the swimmers who are in danger of being carried off (noun 
clause). 
(7) The oldest nan he seemed that ever wore gray hairs (adj. clause). 


Note that adjective clauses, like adjectives (see section 24), qualify 
pronouns or phrases used for nouns. 


EXERCISES. 


A. Pick out the words, phrases, and clauses which do the work 
of adjectives on pages 184-188. 

B. Select the adjective clauses on pages 198-202. Say what they 
qualify. | 

C. Analyse the sentences, and parse the words in ttalics.—1. Hollow 
murmurs seemed to creep along the gallery, and more than once her 
yblood was chilled by the sound of distant moans. 2. The house- 
maid’s folding back her window-shutters at eight o’clock the next 
day was the sound which first roused Catherine; and she opened her 
eyes, wondering that they could ever have been closed, on objects of 
cheerfulness. 3. Father, forbear; for I but meet to-day the doom 
that at my birth was written down in Heaven, and thou art Heaven's 
unconscious hand. 


72. Instead of an adverb to qualify a verb, we may have (1) an 
infinitive phrase, (2) a participial phrase, (3) a prepositional 
phrase, (4) a clause. 


EXAMPLES, 

(1) Recruits swarmed in to harry the bazaars (inf. phrase). 
(2) The blood came welling from the open gash (part. phrase). 
(3) With a heavy groan, Rustum replied (prep. phrase). 


(4) If they were to defend it against all comers, till there was time 
jor other regiments to rebel, this matter of the magazine was 


emportant (clause). 





EXERCISES. 


A. Pick out the phrases and clauses doing the work of adverbs 
on pages 191-193. % 2 
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B. Select the adverbial clauses on pages 203-208. Say of what 
each consists. 


C. Analyse the sentences and parse the words in ttalics.—1. Methinks 
T am a prophet new inspired, and thus expiring do foretell of him: 
his rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last, for violent fires soon burn 
out themselves. 2. Jmpatient to get rid of those hateful evidences 
of her folly, those detestable papers scattered over the bed, she rose 
directly ; and folding them as nearly as possible in the same shape 
as before, returned them to the same spot within the cabinet, with 
a very hearty wish that no outward accident might ever bring them 
forward again to disgrace her even with herself. 


IN TERJECTIONS. 


73. An interjection is an exclamatory word; as, Alas/ It 
has no grammatical connection with other words. 


PARSING. 


74. Parsing is simply a fully detailed analysis, each word being 
described :— so 

(a) As to the class to which it belongs (part of speech). 

As to its form and derivation (accidence). 

c) As to its relation to other words in the sentence (syntaz). 


PARSING SCHEME. 


‘ 





| PART OF SPRECH. DESCRIPTION. 
e= 
Noun. Kind of noun, person, number, gender, case; 
relation to verb or preposition, or noun, in 
sentence. 
Pronoun. Kind of pronoun, person, number, gender, 
case; relation to noun, verb, or preposition. 
Adjective. Kind of adjective, degree of comparison ; 
relation to noun or pronoun in sentence. 
Verb. Kind of verb, conjugation, voice, mood, 


tense, person, number; relation to noun, 
pronoun, or verb in sentence. 


Adverb. Kind of adverb, degree of comparison; rela- 
. tion to verb, adjective or other adverb in 
sentence. 
Preposition, Relation to noun or pronoun. 
Conjunction. Kind of conjunction; relation to words, or 


clauses, or sentences. 
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Examete: What! Know you not that his mother was caught in 


pitfall last month? 
What! interjection. 
Know verb, trans.; strong conj.; act. voice; indic. mood; 


You 


Not 
That 


His 
Mother 
Was caught 
In 


A 
Pitfall 


Last 
Month 


res. tense; 2nd pers.; sing. num.; agreeing with 
its subject, you. 
pron., personal; 2nd pers.; sing. num.; masc. gend.; 
nom. case; subject of know. 
adverb of degree, qualifying know. 
sub. conj., joining “you know” to noun-clause, “his 
mother was caught in a pitfall last month”. 
pron., personal; 3rd pers.; sing. num.; masc. gend.; 
poss. case; put into possessive by mother. 
noun, common; 3rd pers.; sing. num.; fem. gen.; nom. 
case; subject of was caught. 
verb, trans.; weak conj.; pass. voice; indic. mood; 
past tense; 3rd pers.; sing. num.; agreeing with 
its subject, sre i 
rep., governing pitfall. 
aa, num., naalieeing pitfall, 
noun, common; 3rd pers.; sing. num.; neut. gen.; 
obj. case., governed by in. In a pitfall=adverb, 
_ difying was caughi. 
adj. qual.; qualifying month. 
noun, com.; 3rd pers.; sing. num.; neut. gen.; obj. 
case. It answers the question when? with regard 
to was caught. 





